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ST. LOUIS: THE CARNIVAL CITY OF AMERICA. 


Tue Eastern man who has never been West, Horace Greeley advised the young man to go, 
even on a pleasure trip, has a very vague and in order that he might grow up with it, and par- 
poorly defined idea of the térritory to which take of the prosperity which the farseeing editor- 


philosopher knew was await- 
ing it. To the man whose 
knowledge of the West has 
been derived from the pe- 
rusal of works of history, 
and possibly of fiction, the 
territory lying west of the 
Ohio River looks very dif- 
ferent from what it actually 
is. He is apt to imagine 
the country as alternately 
prairie and forest, and to 
think of the towns as ex- 
tremely limited in size, and 
decidedly primitive so far 
as architecture and -adorn- 
ment are concerned. To 
the man with 


ideas thus 








half a century behind the 
times a visit to a large West- 
ern city is a revelation, and 
no city can serve to disabuse 
his mind so rapidly or so 
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completely as St. Louis, the acknowledged me- 
tropolis of the West and Southwest. 

This city, situated on the western bank of the 
Mississippi, combines to an almost incredible ex- 
tent the characteristics, not only of the large 
eities of the East, but also of the principal capitals 
ef Europe, with a spice of Western vim and en- 
ergy not to be found in the Old World, and only 
occasionally met with in the Atlantic States. 
Cosmopolitan in every sense of the word, mag- 
nificently endowed by nature with every advantage 
that a perfect town site and unapproached geo- 
graphical advantages can afford, blessed with an 
army of young business men from whose vocabu- 
lary the word “ fail” has been expunged, amply 
provided with the sinews of war, and without a 
rival as the centre of the trade and commerce 
ef a score of States and Territories, it is a type 
ef American enterprise and success of which 
every man from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf has a right to be 
proud. A careful count of heads in St. Louis to- 
day would show a population of a few thousands 
ever half a million, but its actual population 
euts very little figure so far as its business trans- 
actions are concerned, for there is no city in the 
Union with so many people residing within a five- 
hundred-mile radius as this home of manufact- 
ures in what is generally known as the West, but 
which is much more correctly described as the 
eentre of the United States. 

The growth of St. Louis 
to its present importance 
has been the work of time 
and the result of 
honest energy, 
aided, of course, 
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THE NEW CITY HALL. 


by natural advantages such as few cities of the 
world have ever possessed. From time to time 
the world has been startled by stories of Western 
booms. We have been told of cities springing 
into existence in a single day, and wonderful 
stories have been related of land increasing in 
value one hundred fold in one hundred hours or 
less. And we have all heard of the man who took 
with him on the cars to an unsurveyed town site 
a complete saloon from basement to roof in order 
to be able to dispense inspiring liquors to ‘the 
hardy ‘‘ boomers” who were his fellow passen- 


‘gers, while they were digging the foundations for 


their future homes. 

But no matter how booms have flourished else- 
where, St. Louis has never lost its head, and has 
never had to go to the State Legislature for power 
to abandon what is known in the West as an 
‘outside addition.” Not long since a New Eng- 
land capitalist, attracted by the extraordinary 
manufacturing returns from the monarch of the 
Mississippi, visited it with the view to the in- 
vestment of a few thousands in real estate, 
Entering the office of a prominent real - estate 
man, he explained the object of his visit by stat- 
ing that he understood there was a boom in St. 
Louis, and that he was anxious to get in on the 
ground floor. To his amazement he was told that 
there was no boom, and that there never had been 
one; but that if he wished to invest a few thou- 
sands with the certainty of a substantial, and the 
probability of an enormous, return, he could not 
go wrong by purchasing St. Louis property at ex- 
isting prices. 
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A careful review of the situation shows that 
the agent was perfectly correct. The word 
‘‘boom” in its modern sense was coined 
some years ago by a St. Louis newspaper, 
its talented editor being 
struck by the resem- 
blance between the rap- 
id rising of fictitious val- 
ues of real estate and 
the sudden swell or 
‘*boom ” of a river on 
the occasion of a great 
flood. Ilence, using the 
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word in its original, and even in its present, sense, 
there has never been a boom in St. Louis. It has 
grown from a frontier village to a metropolitan 
city, its wholesale and retail trade has quadrupled 
itself time and again, and its manufactures have 
increased from the nominal to the prodigious ; 
but the rise has been so normal and so legitimate 
that there has never been either the excitement of 
a boom or the terrible reaction which inevitably 
follows. In other words, St. Louis has gone up 
the ladder steadily and safely, always advancing 
and never receding, and it is only during the last 
few years that its citizens have begun fully to 
realize what a magnificent future lies right in 
front of it. 

The visitor to St. Louis from the East ap- 
proaches it by one of two routes. If he crosses 
the Mississippi by the Eads Bridge, one of the 
world’s greatest triumphs of engineering skill, he 
passes under its busy business section in a care- 
fully constructed tunnel; while if he crosses the 
Father of Waters by the new or Merchants’ 
Bridge, he is whisked rapidly over an elevated 
road, which runs for a considerable distance on 
the river front. Whichever route he selects, he 
arrives at the same depot, which every St. Louisan 
greeting a new arrival hastens to explain will be 
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GRAND AVENUE BRIDGE. 


razed off the face of the earth as soon as the 
magnificent depot now in course of construction 
a few blocks west is ready for business. 

The old Union Depot has an interesting his- 
tory and a glorious past, but it is not calculated 
to improve the temper either of the St. Louisan 
whose interests have been hampered by its con- 
tinued existence or the traveler who has occa- 
sion to make frequent use of it. At the same 
time it is one of the bu8iest railroad stations in 
the world, and more main-line trains enter and 
leave it in a given space of time every morning 
and evening than any other Union Depot in the 
world. ‘The owners of the depot deferred replac- 
ing it with a more modern structure until the 
enormous increase of traffic made it absolutely 
necessary to take the step; then, as if to make 
amends for their procrastination, they proceeded 
to arrange for the erection of a Union Depot 
which will be one of the finest in America ; and as 
the union depot is a distinctly American institu- 
tion, it may be safely said that it will be one of the 
best in the world. ‘The building alone will cost 
more than a million dollars, while the cost of pur- 
chasing and removing buildings on the site has 
been necessarily enormous. Work is now in act- 
ive progress on the new depot, and before many 
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months trains from all points of the compass to 
St. Louis will enter and leave the city from a sta- 
tion which will be a credit to every road using it. 

In this new depot the arrangements will be of 
so perfect a character that no locomotive will enter 













the main structure. It will be 
what known as a terminal, or 
‘** pocket,” and not a through de- 
pot, and all trains arriving at the 
vards will be backed into it, the 
locomotive in every case remaining in the open 
When it is remembered that during the 


is 


air. 


morning and evening main-line passenger trains 
arrive at intervals of less than two minutes and 
depart as frequently, while the local and subur- 
ban service is almost continuous, the necessity 
of astep of this kind will be apparent, and the 
convenience and freedom from smoke that will 
result will be highly appreciated by passengers. 
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St. Louis claims to be the best railroad centre 
in the world. The boast is not an idle one, nor 
is it made exclusively by those whose interest 
it is to enhance the value of property in the me- 
tropolis. Nearly all of the large trunk lines run 
through the city, and the few roads with 
branches in the West and South which do not 
possess this advantage are taking rapid steps 
to get direct St. Louis connection. The 
building of the Merchants’ Bridge and the 
completion of a second system of terminals 
have greatly facilitated railroad connection 
with St. Louis, and with the building of the 
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new depot the position of the city as the best rail- 
road point in the United States will be strength- 
ened, and be placed even farther than now beyond 
dispute. 
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Superintendent Porter, in speaking of the 
result of the census of manufactures in 1890, 
pointed out the fact that the mileage of rail- 
ways centring in St. Louis equals the total 
mileage of all the German railways combined, 
while it exceeds by five thousand miles the 
total railroad mileage of either England or 
France. It is useless to go deeply into sta- 
tistics and figures, but anyone taking the trouble 
to cast up the total mileage of the St. Louis 
roads will find that, in his anxiety not to over- 
state the extraordinary pre-eminence of thescity 
in regard to railroad facilities, Mr. Porter un- 
derstated the case to the extent of nearly ten 
thousand miles. 

With such a railroad mileage as this, and with 
the choice of half a dozen roads 
to New York, as many to the 
North and the Northwest, and 
a much larger number to both 
the West and the South, it is 
only reasonable that the traffic 
returns should show a prodig- 
ious freight business for the 
greatest manufacturing city in 
America west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. In 1880 the total 
freight carried by the roads 
mentioned was about nine mil- 
lion tons, but during 1890 it 
exceeded fifteen millions, and 
during 1892 it is anticipated 
that the total will exceed eight- 
een millions, or more than twice 
the total of 1880. During the 
last decade the manufactures 
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NEW MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 


and commerce of St. Louis have increased even 
more rapidly than these figures would indicate, 
and it is not necessary to go beyond the census 
returns of manufactures for the year 1890 to ac- 
count for the extraordinary air of prosperity and 
cheerfulness which pervades St. Louis from the 
river front to its most rural suburbs. 

In addition to the vast amount of merchandise 
carried by the railroad system already referred to, 
St. Louis has the benefit of the Mississippi for 
transportation purposes. In years gone by the 
city depended almost entirely upon the river for 
transportation, and although now the volume of 
business transacted by river is inconsiderable com- 
pared to the enormous tonnage hauled along the 
roads of iron which centre in and pass through 
the city, the river trade is still a very important 
factor. The agitation now in force for the full 
improvement of the Mississippi River, and for 
securing a deep-water communication between St. 
Louis and the Gulf, will lend a still further im- 
petus to the trade, and although it may be some 
few years before the desired end is fully attained, 
there is no reasonable doubt that before the pres- 
ent century expires St. Louis will be practically 
a seaport as well as an unrivaled railroad centre. 

On arriving at the depot the visitor sees over- 
head what appears to be an elevated electric rail- 
road, though as a matter of fact it is one of the 
surface electric lines which have made St. Louis 
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famous in electric circles throughout the world, 
the road crossing the network of tracks by means 
of a low-level bridge. If he desires to go to a 
hotel or get into the business section of the city 
without loss of time, he can enter one of the elec- 
tric cars and be taken through the streets at a 
rapid speed. The cars are luxurious, both on the 
Union Depot road and on the numberless other 
rapid transit roads of St. Louis. Ten years ago St. 
Louis, like other large cities of America, had no 
rapid transit, horses and mules being depended 
upon for hauling, and the routes were very short, 
being confined almost exclusively to the business 
and most thickly populated residence sections. 
The first rapid transit road was constructed in the 
year 1885, and there are now upward of 150 miles 
of electric railroads in operation in St. Louis, and 
on some of the lines electricity is used as a motive 
power both day and night. Besides this heavy 
electric mileage, there are over seventy miles of 
“able tracks; and so freely are these patronized 
that $1,000,000 passengers were carried last year. 
During 1885, the final year of the horse-car era, 
only 41,000,000 fares were collected ; and the com- 
parison is eloquent, both as to the advantage of 
electricity over horses as a money earner for street 
railroad owners and also as to the growth in pop- 
ulation and business in the city, which is now 
blessed with a system of rapid transit which can- 
not be duplicated anywhere on the face of the 
earth. 

The streets of St. Louis are among the best 
paved in the world. Visitors from Eastern cities 
gaze with delight upon the uniformity of the pav- 
ing, and the exceptional cleanliness which pre- 
vails on the granite streets and granitoid side- 
walks. The city spends less to a mile for street- 
cleaning purposes than any other large city, its 
mileage expense being less than one-fourth the 
outlay in New York ; but it manages, for all that, 
to keep its machine-swept streets very clean, and 
even goes to the length of washing them, by aid 
of the fire department, once a week, or as often as 
required. Some of the streets in the older por- 
tion of the city are necessarily narrow, and as the 
old buildings are being replaced by fireproof 
structures, eight, ten and twelve stories high, the 
narrowness is made the more apparent ; but the 
principal business streets are of good width, and 
the stores on either side of them rank among the 
handsomest to be found anywhere. 

Within the last ten years a large number of 
lofty office and other buildings have been erected 
in the downtown section of St. Louis, and the 
old buildings with a history are rapidly being re- 
placed with new ones which have both a present 
and a future. Jay Gould’s theory that air costs 
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nothing, and makes an excellent building site, 
provided there is something solid below it, is be- 
lieved in throughout the West, and the new build- 
ings in what is sometimes called the ‘Mound 
City” are all lofty, eight and ten stories being 
the rule. These are literally ‘builded upon a 
rock,” for the town site of St. Louis is an ideal 
one, and foundation digging means cutting down 
into a solid clay, capable of sustaining almost any 
weight, with rock within easy reach. 

The new City Hall, now in course of erection, 
will be one of the finest municipal buildings in 
the country. The granite used in its construc- 
tion is all from local quarries, and the structure 
is to cost, without furniture or “‘ extras,” about 
$1,200,000. It is an everyday occurrence for a del- 
egation from a distance to visit the city for the 
purpose of inspecting the building, now two 
stories high, and a committee of Boston city 
fathers has practically resolved to erect a munici- 
pal building in the City of Culture on the model 
of this one. 

Illustrations are given of one or two of the 
large office buildings. They are not necessarily 
the best in the city, but are selected rather as 
types of style. The number of fine bank build- 
ings is rapidly increasing, and there are also 
safety deposit vaults of the most approved modern 
pattern. Since manufacturers have been flocking 
to St. Louis the number of enormous factories 
has naturally increased, and it is an interesting 
fact that most of these factories are modern in 
every sense of the word, and marvels alike of 
economy and convenience in their arrangement. 
On another page of this magazine will be found 
a brief résumé of the manufactures of St. Louis, 
with a reference to the establishments which 
are ‘ world beaters,” and the subject need not 
be enlarged upon here. Up to March 18th of 
this year St. Louis was able to boast proudly of 
having among its “firsts” the largest tobacco 
manufactory in the world. On 
the morning of the day named 
a wing of this mammoth 
structure was destroyed by 
fire, but with true Western 
pluck and energy the owners 
had a force of men rebuild- 
ing the same afternoon, and 
by aid of electric lights the 
work has been kept up day 
and night. During the pres- 
ent summer the damage will 
be entirely repaired ; it takes 
something more than a half- 
million fire to discourage St. 
Louisans. 
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In the residence section of the city the streets 
are both wide and handsome. A number of them 
are paved with asphalt, and several more with 
wood, but the paving in most general use is Tel- 
ford. It is exceedingly popular, and when well 
laid provides an excellent driveway with little 
dust. In order to prevent any dust at all, St. 
Louis has its streets sprinkled throughout the en- 
tire city at the expense of the property holders, 
upon whom a small special tax is levied for the 
purpose. When sprinkling was left to chance and 
to individual effort the expense was high and the 
result far from satisfactory. Since, however, the 
city has taken charge of the work the expense has 
been reduced to a minimum, and the benefit re- 
sulting, to say nothing of the convenience, has 
been very great. St. Louis is the only city in 
America which has its streets sprinkled under 
municipal supervision every day in the year, ex- 
cepting, of course, during rain and snow, and not 
a month passes without delegates from some other 
city visiting it to glean information as to the sys- 
tem adopted, with a view of using it at home. 

The street system is a very convenient and 
common-sense one. ‘The city has nineteen miles 
of river front, and its principal north and south 
business street, Broadway, runs along the entire 
bluff, within three or four blocks of the Missis- 
sippi. The other north and south streets are num- 
bered consecutively, Broadway being, according te 
this system of nomenclature, Fifth Street. The 
streets running east and west are equally well ar- 
ranged, and the system of numbering adopted is 
so simple that a stranger can learn it in a few 
minutes, and find his way from place to place with 
but very little difficulty. Some of the West End 
streets are exceptionally wide, and there is one 
magnificent boulevard, running from what is 
known as Grand Avenue to Forest Park, which 
can scarcely be equaled 6n the entire continent. 
Not content with this splendid thoroughfare, and 
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with two or three smaller boulevards which now 
exist, the city has obtained from the State Legis- 
dature the right to construct a boulevard system 
which provides for over sixty miles of boulevards, 
varving from a hundred to two hundred and 
fifty feet in width. Ordinances have already 
been passed authorizing the construction of a 
number of these boulevards, one of which will 
run in a semicircle from river to river. through 
the residence section, while others will intersect 
it at frequent intervals. 

These thoroughfares are not simply widened 
streets. The general outline provides for a row 
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of trees and a plat of grass on either side of a 
wide granitoid walk, with a parklike strip in the 
eentre, also adorned with trees, and in some in- 
stances with fountains. One of the boulevards 
now in course of construction is being arranged 
with a combination grassplat and sidewalk thirty 
feet wide on either side of the street. It will 
have sixty-foot roadways on both sides of the 
parklike centre, which will be ornamented with 
grass and shrubbery, except where a street rail- 
read has to be allowed for, in which case the track 
will occupy this section of the thoroughfare, leay- 
ing two unobstructed driveways, and not in any 


way injuring either the beauty or usefulness of 
the boulevard. It is difficult to find a city in 
which there are prettier driveways than those 
now to be found in St. Louis, and when the am- 
bitious boulevard project now under way is com- 
pleted the superiority of the city in this respect 
will be the more marked. 

The widest street running east and west in St. 
Louis at present is Washington Avenue, which 
starts from the Eads Bridge and runs three miles 
west in a direct line, being continued still further 
into the residence section by one of the prettiest 
thoroughfares in the city, which in the course of 
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a few weeks will be known as the Washington 
soulevard. The opening of the street in a con- 
tinuous line came near being marked by a trag- 
edy, a few years before the war, and the incident 
is worth recording, if only as an evidence of the 
change of spirit which has come over the city 
during the last forty years. In the early fifties 
the avenue only ran as far west as what is known 
as Seventeenth Street, being blocked at that point 
by a homestead which occupied the ground, a 
portion of which is now covered by Washington 
University, Manual Training School and Observ- 
atory. An order had been obtained to open the 
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street through the homestead, but the owner ob- 
jected to the proceeding, and when the Mayor’s 
deputies went out to remove the obstructing 
fence he met them with a shotgun, and in lan- 
guage more emphatic than polite warned the dep- 
uties that there would be a first-class funeral 
should they attempt to carry out the order, 

‘The obstructionist was too evidently in earnest 
to be ignored, and as none of the 
deputies had any particular am- 
bition to become martyrs to the 
municipal cause, they returned 
and reported progress, or, rather, 
lack of progress, to the Mayor. 
This gentleman, who was none 
other than Mr. Bryan Mullanphy, 
the founder of the since celebra- 
tet Mullanphy Emigrant 
Fund, at once closed up 
his office for the day, and 
accompanied his badly 
frightened deputies to the 
locus in quo. He found | 
that the news of a possible 
encounter had spread, and 
that a large crowd was on 
the lookout for -develop- 
ments. ‘Taking in the 
situation at a glance, he 
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decided on a course at once novel and dangerous. 
Selecting a young Kentuckian who had evidently 
just returned from hunting and had his rifle on 
his shoulder, he invited his co-operation, and 
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as being assured by the 
young hunter that he 
could hit a nail at two 
hundred yards, he called 
upon him to keep an eye 
on the threatening ob- 
structionist, and in the 
event of that gentleman 
shooting, either to pro- 
tect him (the Mayor) or 
ayenge his death. 

The farmer heard the 
order given, and had 
scarcely made up his mind as to whether the 
Mayor was in earnest or otherwise when Mr. 
Mullanphy, taking a hatchet from one of his dep- 
uties, marched up to the fence and commenced 
cutting it down. There was a grim earnestness 
about the young Kentuckian, who fingered his 
rifle with nervous impatience ; and the farmer, 
not caring to take any chances, threw down his 
gun in disgust and marched into the house. In 
a few hours the entire obstruction had been re- 
moved ; and now, at a space of less than half a 
century, the street opened in so practical and 
amusing a manner is lined on both sides with 
costly business houses and not less costly resi- 
dences. Mr. Mullanphy has long since gone to 
his rest; there are no farms in St. Louis now, 
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and the opening of streets is a much more prosaic 
and less theatrical event. 

Early in the current year, when the delegation 
of International Press Clubs was crossing the 
continent, it was entertained at St. Louis, and 
driven through the residence portion of the city. 
Every member of the excursion had visited other 
large cities of America, while many of them had 
made extensive European tours; but the opinion 
was generally expressed that never had so many 
handsome buildings in so many styles of architect- 
ure been seen in one day as during the three 
hours’ drive which was then enjoyed. 

It must not be understood from this that St. 
Louis boasts of private residences larger than the 
Vanderbilt mansions, or the other palaces of New 
York millionaires, but it possesses in a degree dif- 
ficult to appreciate an almost countless variety of 
residence houses erected without regard to expense, 
and in almost every style of architecture. Some 
of the illustrations accompanying this article 
will give an imperfect idea of the beauty of the 
residences of the men who have made St. Louis 
what it is, and who are pledged to make it the 
greatest city of the mid continent. 

It is fashionable in fiction and on the stage to 
depict the West as uncultured and indifferent to 
art and adornment. Anyone who has visited St. 
Louis cannot retain such an idea for a moment. 
‘“*A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” and this 
truism is heartily indorsed by Western men. The 
St. Louisan regards his home with unlimited 
pride, and keeps it in a condition of elegance and 
beauty, which may vary somewhat with the sea- 
sons of the year, but which is always at once 
pleasing and creditable. During the year 1891 St. 
Louis erected a greater number of new residences 
than any other city in America, and among the 
new buildings were several of the character here 
described. 

There are in St. Louis a number of what are 
known as private places, which combine privacy 
and proximity to business quarters unknown in 
the East. The oldest of these, known as Van- 
deventer Place, is within three miles of the river, 
and within less than two and a half miles of the 
Federal Building, being in fact now about the 
centre of the city. It is a private place, with 
gates at either end, and no through traffic is 
allowed. On either side of it are erected costly 
mansions and unique residences, while in the 
centre is a miniature park kept in perfect order, 
with its grassplat as smooth as a billiard table, 
and its trees the picture of health and vigor. A 
number of other places on this plan have since 
been laid out, and this special feature of St. Louis 
residential life is one of the most interesting to a 


visitor from a distance, especially as the type of 
residences erected in them is exceptionally fine. 

St. Louis lights its streets from end to end by 
electricity. It never does anything by halves, and 
when it was decided to adopt a new system of 
lighting and to abolish gas the contracts included 
every portion of the city, and, to the delight and 
surprise of all, it was found that, instead of in- 
creasing the expense, the change effected an an- 
nual saving as marked as is the distinct improve- 
ment established. Now not only are the streets 
lighted by electricity, but the alleys are similarly 
favored, and the assistance given to the police in 
the prevention of crime is in consequence very 
large. In this systematic lighting of alleys the 
Carnival City of America is the pioneer. 

In its early days St. Louis wisely took precau- 
tions to secure for itself ample lungs, or breathing 
spaces, in the way of parks, and few cities can 
compare with it, either in regard to the acreage 
set apart for purposes of recreation or to the 
beauty of the scenery to be found on the ground 
so happily preserved from the aggressive sub- 
division platter and house builder. The largest 
among these is Forest Park, a magnificent ex- 
panse of over two square miles. It is a striking 
illustration of the march of civilization and im- 
provement westward. ‘The western section of the 
park is a natural forest and prairie, with a luxu- 
rious growth of wild flowers in the summer. The 
eastern half is under more perfect cultivation, and 
is cut up into driveways of an almost perfect char- 
acter, with miniature lakes and fountains, and 
with an abundance of shade trees and lovely 
shrubbery. Within its boundary is a zoological 
garden open to the public without charge of ad- 
mission, and the park is a pleasure alike to the 
hard-working business men and to the thousands 
of toilers in factories and workshops in the great 
city lying in the valley between the park and the 
river. 

Tower Grove Park, on the other hand, is 
smaller, and more elaborately laid out and pre- 
served. It was donated to the city by the million- 
aire Henry Shaw, who on his death bequeathed 
the botanical gardens adjoining for the public use. 
These botanical gardens are the only gardens of 
the kind in the United States, and they are visited 
every year by thousands of botanists and students. 
Both the garden and park are preserved in a 
faultless condition, one of the conditions of the 
bequest being that everything about the park 
should be of the highest order, while ample funds 
were left not only to maintain the gardens in the 
high state of efficiency in which their founder left 
them, but to establish botanical schools and col- 
leges of a most beneficial character. Tower Grove 
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Park has acquired national fame from the fact that 
the only bronze statue of Columbus to be found 
in America is situated in the centre of one of its 
driveways, while there are also magnificent statues 
of Humboldt and other great men. There are 
twelve other parks in St. Louis, and it is the gen- 
eral verdict of tourists that Lafayette Park, which 
covers thirty acres in the southern portion of the 
city, is the prettiest park of the world, this being 
the admission of Englishmen who swear by St. 
James’s Park and Kensington Gardens, and of 
Continental Europeans who have been taught 
from infancy to regard the Pare Monceau, in 
Paris, as the loveliest park in the universe. 
The annual Fair is held at the Fair Grounds, 
which may also be described as a park and recrea- 
tion ground. It contains a zoological garden, a 
large amphitheatre, a race track a mile round, 
one of the finest grand stands in America, and a 
Jockey Club house with upward of six hundred 
members. The Fair is one of the best attended in 
the West, and ‘‘ Fair Thursday” is a day looked 
forward to by tens of thousands with eager ex- 
pectation, as many as 150,000 persons having 
passed through the turnstiles in one day. 
Leaving for a moment the superficial and out- 
wardly beautiful, it is in order to mention that 
St. Louis is bountifully provided with schools and 
colleges. Its Washington University, and the 
Manual Training School adjoining it, are too 
well known and appreciated to need more than a 
passing reference, While there are denominational 
colleges and universities in which also the train- 
ing is equal to that to be found in any of the 
classical universities of the Old and New World. 
Its public schools are numerous, and the course of 
study in them is so complete that many profes- 
sional men have gone forth, 
after graduating from the 
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legiate course for their children to give them that 
without which no man or woman is able to fight 
the battle of life successfully, a thoroughly good 
mental training. There are over sixty thousand 
pupils in the public schools of St. Louis, and the 
number is increasing every month. There are 
about thirteen hundred teachers in the employ of 
the Public Board of Education, and these incl&ide 
many university graduates and men and women of 
national reputation. 

St. Louis, in fact, is acknowledged to have the 
best public-school system of any city in the 
United States, its pre-eminence in this regard 
being largely due to the work of William T. 
I[arris, now known as the Concord Philosopher, 
and who, while acting as Superintendent of Public 
Schools in St. Louis, originated and perfected a 
number of reforms, the value of which is now 
thoroughly appreciated. ‘ 

The city contains a large number of libraries, 
the more prominent of which being the ‘‘ Mer- 
cantile ” and ‘* Public.” The former has seventy- 
five thousand books, and occupies a portion of 
the five-story fireproof building erected by its 
own board of management. The interior decora- 
tions are of an antique and artistic character, 
and the catalogue is considered one of the finest, 
not only in the West, but on the continent. The 
Public Library, originally the Public School Li- 
brary, having been established under the auspices 
of the Public School Board, has outgrown its 
present quarters, and there is being erected for 
it a huge fireproof building close to the Post 
Office. This library contains eighty thousand 
volumes. Its reading and reference rooms are 
free to the public, and arrangements are now 
being made to abolish the nominal fee at present 





high school, thoroughly 
qualified to fill any position 
which might be offered 
them. In cities of rapid 
growth like St. Louis the 
difficulty of providing ample 
school accommodations is 
naturally great, and every 
year sees some new school 
building rear its head, a 
magnificent monument to 
the determination of the 
people of the West to secure 
for their children a good 
education regardless of cost, 
and to make it possible for 
those whose means do not 
run to the provision to a col- 
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ENTRANCE TO VANDEVENTER PLACE, 
charged to members desiring to take books home with them pf 
for perusal or study. 
The city is abundantly provided with clubs. It is one of 
the few cities which has a Commercial Club, an organization 
which is composed of the leading capitalists and business 
men of the city, and election to which is an honor which can 
yuly come unsought. Its Mercantile Club is even more ex- 
clusively a business men’s 

club, being composed of five 

FP hundred members, the majority of whom are principals in the 

peck te wholesale and retail establishments of the city. In the West End 

there are several clubs of a more social character conducted on the 

mG Eastern plan. They are hous- 
ed in buildings erected with- 
out regard to expense, and 
the furnishings of which are 
luxurious to a degree. No 
Eastern man need be afraid 
to visit or locate in a 
city like St. Louis be- 
cause of a lack of 
culture and refine- 
ment. He will find 
in its club life and in 
its society circles all 
the culture and refine- 
ment he can desire, 
and all the opportuni- 
ties to educate his 
children to the best 
possible advantage 
that wealth and a true 












: ; love of learning can 
afford. The city has 


ENTRANCE TO PORTLAND PLACE. also an abundance of 
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churches, almost every known denomination be- character. Its winters are seldom severe, and 
ing well provided for in this important regard. they are generally remarkably brief. Spring: 
As a health resort St. Louis has acquired quite comes early, and brings with it a period of de-- 
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PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


a reputation. Its elevation above the sea level lightful absence of either extreme heat or cold, 
is about five hundred feet, and it enjoys a and during the summer oppressively hot days are 
climate of a singularly pleasing and healthful very scarce ; the breeze from the river, which, as 
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already stated, runs nineteen miles in a circuitous 
course along the eastern boundary of the city, 
affording relief even when the thermometer in- 
sists on running up to the nineties. The highest 
temperature recorded last year was but ninety- 
two degrees, and since 1887 a temperature of one 
hundred has been recorded but once. During 
the last ten years the mean temperature for July, 
naturally the hottest month of the year, has 
barely reached eighty degrees, while the mean for 
January has been a nominal fraction below freez- 
ing point, showing an average annual variation of 
less than fifty degrees, and proving that St. Louis 
is a singularly fortunate place so far as weather 
is concerned. Its Indian summer, which gen- 
erally extends from ten to twelve weeks in the 
fall, is luxurious in the extreme, and makes the 
city a favorite visiting place for residents in all 
sections between the Alleghany and Rocky Mount- 
ains. 

The city has an abundant water supply, which 
medical analysis declares to be healthful in the 
extreme, and it is now spending a vast sum of 
money in providing the increased supply called 
for by its rapidly increasing population, 

Blessed with an even and pleasant climate, 
abundantly provided with good water, with a 
sewerage system as complete and thorough as it 
is possible to make it, with sanitary laws rigidly 
enforced, and with streets and alleys kept scrupu- 
lously clean, it is not surprising that the death 
returns show St. Louis to be in the front rank 
among what are known as the healthy large cities 
of the world. ‘The annual death rate seldom ex- 
ceeds eighteen to the thousand, and since the 
present thorough sanitary system has been in 
force there have been no serious epidemics, and 
very few even isolated cases of dangerous zymotic 
disease. 

It is these happy characteristics which brought 
about a condition of affairs resulting in St.’Louis 
being called sometimes the City of Conventions, 
and very often the Carnival City of America. Its 
unequaled railroad facilities and the fact that it 
can be reached more cheaply by rail from a greater 
number of cities than any other point in the 
United States was probably the first reason which 
led to the selection of St. Louis for conventions 
of almost every character. Its hospitality, and 
the lavish manner in which its citizens have al- 
ways contributed to funds for the entertainment 
of delegates, have combined to cement its hold on 
its position as a convention city; and now, in 
1892, it is looked upon as the most convenient as 
well as the pleasantest point at which a conven- 
tion, political, commercial, religious, scientific, ed- 
ucational or otherwise, can meet and deliberate. 


St. Louis has five first-class hotels, and at least 
twelve others which can rank as good second- 
class hostelries, but their combined capacity is 
scarcely adequate to accommodate vast crowds 
such as have gathered in its borders at con- 
ventions and festivities of recent years. Finding 
that visitors were occasionally subjected to in- 
convenience in securing quarters during conven- 
tion and carnival times, the merchants of the city 
commenced, a few years ago, establishing an an- 
nual hotel and boarding-house bureau in order to 
remove any possible danger in this respect. In 
1891 the bureau found accommodation for not 
less than 16,000 visitors during a period of six 
weeks. ‘The expedient was, of course, merely a 
temporary one. A fireproof hotel, which will 
cost when furnished at least $2,000,000, is now 
under construction, while another, which will 
scarcely be completed for $1,000,000, is being 
built near the new Union Depot, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

The building of the Exposition and Musie Hall 
in the year 1884 marked the inauguration of a 
distinctly new era for St. Louis. The building 
covers a space of upward of six acres, and is the 
home of the only successful and self-sustaining 
annual exposition ever held in this or any other 
country. For eight successive years a forty-day 
exposition has been held every fall, and the at- 
tendance has been greater as years have gone by. 
Instead of the apathy which usually follows the 
first establishment of a local exposition, the de- 
mand for space becomes greater every year, and 
the interest in the institution the more manifest. 
In the centre of the building is the grand Music 
Ifall, which contains seating capacity for 3,507 per- 
sons, while besides these numbered seats it is 
possible to accommodate another 2,000 persons 
without inconvenience. During the great Gil- 
more concerts as many as 6,000 people are often 
in the hall at one time, and when Lady Henry 
Somerset delivered a temperance address early in 
the current year she was listened to by nearly 
6,500 people, the largest audience the lady had 
ever been called upon to address in her life, 
though so splendid are the acoustics of the build- 
ing that no difficulty was experienced in hearing 
the English temperance advocate even in the 
most distant corner of the upper gallery. Under 
the same roof is the Entertainment Hall, with 
1,249 numbered seats. 

A great feature of the Exposition is a series of 
four concerts daily by P. 8. Gilmore and his cele- 
brated band. ‘This year, in order to eclipse any- 
thing ever attempted in the way of a military 
concert under cover, the directors have arranged 
with the great bandmaster to give four concerts 
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a day for thirty-five days, his band to consist of a 
hundred pieces, every man to be a soloist of re- 
pute. Colonel Gilmore has now emissaries in Eu- 
rope securing musicians regardless of expense, to 
enable him to fulfill his contract, and the musical 
treat that will result can be easily imagined by 
those who have heard Gilmore’s Band with a 
limited number of pieces on Manhattan Beach 
and elsewhere. 

With the building of the Exposition came an 
organized effort on the part of St. Louisans to 
make the city what it now is, the Carnival City 
of America, as well as the greatest manufacturing 
point and emporium of commerce of the West. 
Agents were sent to Europe for ideas for street 
illuminations and festivity arrangements; the 
streets were illuminated with countless gas jets, 
from which the light shone through many-colored 
globes ; flambeau clubs were organized ; the mer- 
chants paraded their best productions in a mam- 
moth trades display, 
and generally combin- 
ed to do honor to the 
mystic being known 
as the Veiled Prophet, 
who pays an annual 
visit to St. Louis, the 
citizens of which ac- , 
knowledge him at 
once their patron and 
sovereign. 

Who this Veiled 
Prophet is not a hun- 
dred men in St. Louis 
have any idea, and as 
not a single lady is 
admitted into the confidence of his majesty, 
there is comparatively little danger of the secret 
being divulged. The Veiled Prophet is not a 
descendant of the wicked prince of tradition, but 
is rather a type of love and unselfishness. He 
comes every year, from whence no one knows, and 
after a few hours’ sojourn in the city he depurts, 
none know whither, and no one dares to try to 
ascertain. Ile parades the streets at the head, or 
the rear, of a gorgeous procession of forty or fifty 
floats, which are generally of allegorical designs 
or illustrative of some other pleasing and varying 
subject. No one knows till within a few days of 
the procession what even the subjects illustrated 
will be; and when the parade takes place, on 
the Tuesday of the first week in October, the citi- 
zens of St. Louis turn out to a man, woman and 
child, and they are reinforced literally by hun- 
dreds of thousands from adjoining cities and 
States. The streets are lined for miles, tempo- 
rary seats are sold at a high figure, windows are 
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rented out by those who think that a view of a 
crowd at once so enormous and heterogeneous is 
as enjoyable as a view of the procession itself, and 
there is an evening of mirth and revelry, fol- 
lowed by a ball in the. Merchants’ Exchange Hall, 
which is attended by the belles, not only of Mis- 
souri, but of very distant States, including sev- 
eral from the Atlantic seaboard and on the Pacitie 
slope. The Governor and his wife attend as a 
matter of course, and in the year 1887 President 
and Mrs. Cleveland were among the honored 
guests of the mysterious monarch. 

The street decorations and illuminations on 
Veiled Prophet’s night, and during the entire 
festivity period, are magnificent in the extreme. 
As many as fifty thousand many-colored gaslights 
are arranged along and over the streets in arches 
of various designs, and there are also thousands 
of electric lights shedding their dazzling splendor 
on the scene. On illumination nights the streets 
are crowded from sun- 
down till close upon 
midnight. It is idle 
to say that the scene 
excels that to be found 
in any other city in 
the world, seeing that 
nowhere has an at- 
tempt yet been made 
to imitate, let alone 
excel, the magnificent 
display which attracts 
every year so many 
thousand people to 
the city which all ac- 
knowledge to be the 
metropolis of the territory in which the majority 
of them reside. 

In the spring of 1891, with a view to providing 
funds for three years’ festivities, and for the gen- 
eral aid and advancement of the great city, a 
number of manufacturers and merchants met to- 
gether and organized what is known as the 
Autumnal Festivities Association. A public meet- 
ing was called, and although it was stated from 
the chair that no subscriptions were desired that 
evening, but that collectors would call in due 
course, the spirit of enthusiasm ran so high that 
two donations of $10,000 each, four of $7,500 
each and a number varying from $2,000 to $5,000 
were made in the course of a few minutes, and 
the meeting pledged itself to raise the sum of 
$1,000,000 for carnival and kindred purposes dur 
ing the years 1891, 1892 and 1893. 

There is only one thing which St. Louis cannot 
do, and that is, fail. The idea of raising a million 
dollars by subscription was looked upon by some 
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as chimerical and childish, but nearly two-thirds 
of the amount has already been subscribed, while 
but one-third of the period has expired. The 
secret of the success of the movement was this : 
Every trade organized with a view to collecting 
more than every other trade, and the spirit of 
friendly and good-natured rivalry which prevailed 
insured the success of the project. There was no 
limit to the amount subscribed, and although no 
pressure was brought to bear, and all donations 
were voluntary in every sense of the word, an 
overwhelming majority of citizens showed a de- 







sire to take part in the work 
which each regarded as a credit 
to the city. There were only 
four refusals to contribute, but 
there were four hundred com- 
plaints of being overlooked in the canvass. Nearly 
every policeman in the city contributed to the 
fund, while even the proprietors of the Chinese 
laundries resented the omission of the collectors 
to call upon them, organized a collecting fund of 
their own, and contributed, if not lavishly, at least 
liberally. 

With a fund of &600,000 to draw upon, it is 
easy to imagine the nature of the carnival which 
will hold sway in St. Louis during August, Sep- 
tember and a portion of October of this and next 
vear. The programme for 1892 is the most am- 
bitious ever attempted even in St. Louis. The 
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illumination system will be entirely remodeled, 
while on the widest street in the city, known as 
Twelfth Street, four illuminated statues will meet 
the gaze of the visitor. One of these, the Grant 
permanent statue, will be decorated and suitably 
illuminated ; a bronze statue of Liberty will en- 
lighten the Western world with an enormous 
torch; and two other figures, erected without 
regard to expense, will deal with the discovery 
of America and other national subjects. 

The railroads are arranging to carry visitors to 
St. Louis during the carnival period at excursion 


rates, and already the 
Festivities Association 
is perfecting arrange- 
ments to provide ac- 
commodations for the 
quarter of a million of 
visitors which the city 
relies upon entertaining 
within its hospitable 
gates during the six weeks which will be given 
over to luxuriant enjoyment. 

Americans have acquired a habit of going 
abroad in search of recreation and novelty, but 
those who have not visited the Carnival City of 
America, or who have not seen it since it earned 
its title, should seriously consider the advisability 
of abandoning their European trip this year, and 
substitute for it a visit to a city which is at once 
a marvel of manufacturing and commercial 
growth, the home of refinement and intellect, 
and withal the most hospitable and generous the 
world has ever seen. 


LINDELL BOULEVARD. 
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“WHOSOEVER” WILL. 


By S. A. 


“Wet, Lural, I wish you the best of success. 
You've been a faithful student, and fairly earned 
Dame Fortune’s smiles.” 

Lural Paxton, a former classmate of mine, had 
just been graduated from the medical college in 
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, and was a veritable hero in my estimation. 

Born in poverty, whose depths were rendered 
only more cheerless by the still deeper ignorance 
which overshadowed all, the first fifteen years of 
his life were spent in an atmosphere of bigotry 
and superstition. 

His father—a libel on manhood, his mother—a 
woman without womanliness, the general verdict 
was that Lural Paxton could lay claim to no 
heredity of ability, at least; and, according to the 
cold, hard, human way of mapping out the future 
of such young lives, he would inevitably be only 
another vagrant. So loath is humanity to pene- 
trate a rough exterior and find a soul suscepti- 
ble of greatest polish ! 

Jeered at because of his ragged clothes, shunned 
because of his parentage, what wonder that his 
face was molded in a cast of hungry sadness which, 
left unrelieved, would lave settled into a look of 
sullen despair ? 

But this current was changed from the day that 
a teacher in the public schools rebuked her own 
boys for their stinging taunts to him, and caught, 
as his only way of expressing liis thanks, a gleam 
of gladness in the flashing eyes which seemed to 
her like the glint of sunshine on dark ocean 
waves. 

Her question, “Why do you not come to 
school ?” was the pivot on which his life turned. 

A light that was foreign to his face dawned 
upon it, and thenceforth his life was like the tiny 
rivulet which goes steadily on, widening, deepen- 
ing, till it becomes a mighty, rushing river. 

Out of the suffering and shame of the barren 
wastes of bygone days he seemed to have brought 
magic strength for the battle of life. 

With indomitable energy he toiled on, bravely 
scaling height after height on his rugged path- 
way, compelling the admiration and respect of 
all who knew him. Seemingly regardless of dis- 
couragements sufficient to have overwhelmed any 
heart of less breadth of view, he had pressed on 
till the coveted years of full preparation for life’s 
work were his, and now he had come back to us 
with his well-earned title and the honors of his 
class. 

We had been talking it all over, and he had 
been telling me of the good opening for him in 
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C , When in the above language I gave expres- 
sion to my sincere wish for his success. 

‘Thank you, Hal; you’ve always been my 
good angel,” was his flattering reply, ‘‘ and what 
success I have attained I attribute to the courage 
you have begotten in me.” 

“Oh, come now,” I said, ** you don’t need to 
be too grateful. I had a curiosity to gratify as to 
what you would chisel out for yourself. So you 
see I was a somewhat interested party.” 

‘Weill, the statue isn’t finished now. I may 
spoil it yet. It depends largely on my first cases. 
I'll tell you what I hope: I'd like a broken leg, a 
fractured hip, or something of that ilk, as an ad- 
vertisement.” 

**Oh, you heartless creature! Tas that little 
flaxen-haired maiden so fully relieved you of your 
heart, or do all ‘ medicals’ dispense with that or- 
gan as unnecessary ?” 

‘* You're not quite right in either premise, my 
boy ; I’ve performed addition, 2o/ subtraction, in 
the heart problem. But, seriously, you know sur- 
gery is my stronghold, and a successful case of 
that will be the best possible basis for a reputa- 
tion. I don’t hope anyone will break, his leg, of 
course, but if he’s meditating such a step, or mis- 
step, Vl be greatly obliged to him if he’ll give me 
the job of mending it for his majesty.” 

: ‘ * * * # 

About a year after this conversation, business 
called me East to the vicinity of C——. 

Telegraphing ahead the hour of my arrival, I 
went to visit my old friend, now the dignified Dr. 
Lural Paxton, and found him full of business and 
crowned with success. 

It was a charming little cottage, nestled amid 
a cluster of mighty oaks, to which he conducted 
me and announced, with the pride of a monarch, 
“This is my home, Hal, and this ”— stooping to 
kiss the bright little lady who met us at the door 
—*‘is my wife—queen of all she surveys.” 

With the faintest perceptible heightening of 
color and a saucy smile toward her husband, she 
extended her hand to me, saying : 

‘‘Tf I did not know you were fully aware of 
Lural’s failings, and, doubtless, have often been 
his victim yourself, I should be troubled lest you 
think me a tyrant over some sort of a monarchy. 
But you are very welcome, indeed ; and we’ll try 
to endure Lural’s ‘ blarney’—he can’t help it, 
you know, poor fellow! Te’s talked of you and 
extolled you so highly that I’ve been half wild 
with jealousy over you. I venture to say he 
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brought you around by the way of the office, 
which he’s as proud of as a boy with his first 
boots.” 

It was certainly a model home, and I could but 
rejoice that the dreary, desolate life of my friend 
had now its full fruition in such genuine condi- 
tions of contentment. 

That evening, as we sat chatting of other days, 
I adroitly turned the tide of conversation toward 
this first year of his practice, knowing full well 
that, while he would be frank to tell me of any 
failures, I must ask, if I would know of his sue- 
cesses. And so I said, jocularly: 

** Well, my boy, did you find your obliging man 
with a broken leg when you first came to C-——— ? 
‘Things look very much that way.” 

A look of positive pain swept over his face, 
while tears rolled down the cheeks of his wife and 
glistened in his own eyes. 

In a voice hushed and reverential as one would 
speak of holiest things he said : 

‘*No, Hal, but I found something—better—or 
worse, and far more sad. I thought I would 
write you all the pitiful story, and did try, but— 
I could not.” 

Something like a sob choked the manly utter- 
ances, and I hastened to say : 

“‘I beg pardon, Lural. I did not think. It 
was stupid in me to make such a remark. Par- 
don, and never mind the answer.” 

‘“‘No, no—it’s all right. I want to tell you. 
I’m a better man to-day for it, and I’m always 
better after I’ve talked or thought of it. 

“‘It was this way: We had been here but 
three days, which time had been full of work in 
getting settled in our little home. 

‘‘This room was my office then. I had hung 
out my sign, laughingly telling Kathie it might 
as well be advertising me while I nailed carpets 
and spread paint. 

‘«* Just after breakfast the next morning I was 
upstairs, kalsomining. Kathie saw one of the 
depot hands rushing up the street. He passed 
our gate; then, seeming to catch sight of the 
sign, suddenly turned and rang our bell. 

“*<Tgs there a doctor here ? he asked Kathie, 
and, scarcely waiting for her reply, said: ‘I 
don’t know anything about him, but there’s a 
boy frightfully hurt down to the station. Tell 
him to hurry.’ 

“Kathie called to me: ‘Oh, Lural, hurry. 
There’s a boy hurt at the depot. ‘They want you 
to come,’ 

“« As I came down the stairs Kathie handed me 
my medicine case. Not stopping to change my 
old clothes, spattered with kalsomine, I snatched 
some instruments and a can of ether I happened 
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to have left from some experiments, and was not 
long in reaching the station. 

‘There I found a beautiful boy, about ten 
years old, 1 remembered to have seen on the 
train the day we came. With beautiful, sunny 
hair that clustered in curls over his head: bright, 
blue eyes dancing with genial good cheer under a 
massive brow that indicated great native ability, 
he impressed me then as being the most striking 
child I had ever seen. Now ‘crushed between 
two cars,’ | heard them say, he lay on an impro- 
vised cot, bruised and bleeding. His head was 
pillowed on the arm of the conductor of that 
same train where I saw the boy, who, with a face 
of agonized whiteness, sat watching the little suf- 
ferer. 

* That awful, unmistakable pallor had settled 
on his face, and every breath was a half-suppressed 
groan—suppressed by how fearful an exercise of 
will power the firmly compressed lips plainly 
showed. 

‘‘T gave him some medicine, and proceeded to 
eut away his clothes. As I moved him slightly, 
he moaned : 

*** Doctor—tell me—how—to be—brave! Oh, 
help—me—not to—scream! I’m killing papa 
now. Oh—lI didn’t—see the train—move !’ 

‘* T1is words pierced every heart like a dagger. 
It seemed as if each word was formed in a furnace 
of living pain. I can never forget that pitiful 
wail, as he struggled to talk without giving way 
to his agony. 

**+ Shall I put you to sleep while I find how 
you are hurt ?’ I asked the poor boy. 

“© * Yes, please do. I’m—’fraid I—shall scream 
—if you—don’t. Oh, papa! hold your Will’s— 
hand. [’m so—sorry—you sent—for mamma. It’ll 
kill her—dear, dear mamma! You'll wake me— 
when she—comes—will yout —doctor ? Oh—I 
want—to see her. Hurry—doctor—hurry—this 
awful—pain ! 

*«T quickly placed the cone over the sweet face. 
As the quivering of the little frame and-the moan- 
ing cry ceased the conductor groaned, * Oh, 
thank God ! and burst into uncontrollable weep- 
ing. Taking the child from his arms and laying 
him down on the cot, I motioned to one of the 
men to take the man out while I should make the 
examination.” 

A shudder ran through the doctor’s frame, and 
the expression of pain on his face intensified. 

It was several minutes before he could control 
himself sufficiently to proceed. 

*©Oh, Hal,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ may I ever be 
spared another.such sight! ‘Those cruel cars had 
done their very worst. ‘There was scarcely a bone 
in any part of his body unbroken. He had been 
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caught between the couplings of the two cars, 
and his sides were crushed together, and—— Oh, 
I can’t tell you the rest! It’s too terrible! 
"T'would haunt you forever! Suffice it to say, 
’ I dressed the 
wounds as best I could, and was just wrapping 
the sheet they had brought me around him, when, 
to my great relief, in came the railroad company’s 


there was not a ray of hope. 


physician. 

“Uncovering the mangled body, the rough, 
old doctor exclaimed, ‘Oh, you poor boy? and 
sadly shook his head. 

“‘T told him what I had done. Then, with a 
touch as gentle as a woman’s, he made a thorough 
examination. 

‘When he had finished, the doctor turned to 
me, saying : 

‘*< It’s the worst thing I ever saw. You've 
done as well as anyone could do—better than 
many. There’s nothing more to be done but to 
wait for the end, which may a merciful God 
grant speedily ! 

““*Qh, my God! must /e go, too ? rang out a 
despairing cry. 

**T had not noticed that the conductor had en- 
tered the room. 

** Hastily covering the ghastly sight—the fa- 
ther would have died had he seen it—I put my 
arms around him, and together we sat down by 
the suffering boy, in a silence broken only by the 
sobs of strong men weeping. 

“Presently he gazed up into my face with a 
look of bitterest agony, and said : 

“** Doctor, this will kill my wife. We wor- 
shiped him as if he had been our own.’ 

‘*« He is not your own, then !’ 

“*No. Oh, I must tell you about him. You 
don’t know what a beautiful child he is. If I 
could only tell you ! 

“«* Yes, I know ; don’t try to talk,’ I said. 

“<«Oh, I must! You must know what he is 
to us! It was five years ago last Easter morn- 
ing that our own boy, our only darling, five years 
old, went home to God, leaving us bitter and 
hard in our desolation as we questioned why our 
light must be quenched to add to heaven’s brill- 
iancy. For nearly the whole of the following 
year my own grief was embittered as I saw 
my darling wife inevitably, it seemed, going in- 
sane. Nota tear had she shed since the day our 
physician told us Willie could not live. All the 
manifestation of her stony grief was that awful 
marble countenance of utter despair, and an al- 
most constant sighing it would break your heart 
to hear. 

“<<« We were not Christian people, and begged 
only to be left alone when the pastor of the church 


we had attended called to speak comforting 
words. 

*** Minnie had been their organist for years, 
and they still held the position hers. But not 
since Willie’s death had she touched an instru- 
ment. 

** As Easter drew near she grew rapidly worse, 
and I feared what that awful anniversary day 
might bring to me, 

‘In my desperation my thoughts turned to 
the white-haired minister, and to him I went with 
all my woe. IJlis great heart melted to tears ere I 
had done, and, folding me in his arms as a father 
a child, he said: ** God knows I would help you 
if I could ‘id 

‘** After a time of silent thought, and, as it 
seemed to me, prayer, he said : ‘‘ Gerald, she can 
be reached through her old passion for music. I 
will see her to-day. Something tells me that 
the blessed Easter Day shall be er resurrection 
day, too.” 

***Tt seemed to me the wildest of dreams, and 
I trembled for the result as I led her into the 
room when the dear old man came. I left them 
alone, and do not know what he said to her. I 
heard his voice only once—in prayer. But pres- 
ently she came out to me, and laying her arm on 
my own, said: ‘*Gerrie, next Sunday’s Easter. 
I’m going to play the voluntary—Mr. Bond thinks 
it will please Willie.” 

“<That was all. But that week she talked of 
him as never before, always querying, ‘* What 
will please Willie most ? Will he know I do it 
for him ?” 

*«* Easter came—a glorious day! Minnie had 
been in her room alone a long time and I was 
growing anxious, when the door opened and she 
came to me, but with her dress of deepest mourn- 
ing exchanged for spotless white. 

*<««* Willie liked white, you know; don’t you 
remember, Gerrie, he always said ‘ Pitty mamma’ 
when I wore it ?” 

*** Oh, doctor, it seemed as if my heart would 
burst as we neared the church neither of us had 
entered since we followed our Willie out. 

*** We had just reached the door when the 
chorister came out and said to Mr. Bond, who 
was waiting for us, ‘‘ Frank’s gone home sick ; 
I’ve got to find some one to pump for us.” 

‘**Out from under the steps darted a dirty, 
ragged little bootblack, saying: ‘‘ Let me !—let 
me make the music! I can—I does help every 
time, anyways.” 

«<«*Oh, my darling Willie, you shall—you 
shall make the music !” and Minnie had him in 
her arms, while the healing tears fell like rain, 
washing away all that stony despair. 
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‘¢*« Mr. Bond said to the chorister: ‘ ‘lake the 
child, and some one—you, if necessary—go with 
him ; only let Minnie have her wish to-day.” 

‘©*Qh, how she played! It was her own life 
in harmony. Heaven’s sweetest harps must have 
been hushed as those wonderful notes of joy and 
gladness, with the minor undertone of sorrow, 
swelled through that church, while a light of 
heavenly peace rested on her face. 

«¢« The moment the services were over she flew 
toward the vestry, and there I found her with the 
boy in her arms, and for the first time was struc’ 
with the resemblance to our own lost one. 

«<< Qh, Gerrie,” Minnie said, ‘‘ his name is 
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***) GAVE HIM SOME MEDICINE, AND PROCEEDED TO CUT AWAY HIS CLOTHES. 


Willie, too, and he sleeps out on the ground ; but 
he’s going .to sleep in Willie’s bed to-night, and 
be our own darling Willie, always, ever.” 

*** And so we took him home. He’s about the 
age of our own sainted boy, and looks very much 
like him. 

*** He said he never had a home, never any fa- 
ther, any mother—nobody but ‘‘old Meg,” who 
pounded him whenever he came near her, and was 
always telling him he was in the way, and wish- 
ing he’d never come home again ; and there came 
a day when he did not. 

‘**Tt seems he wandered near the church and 
heard the organ. He went around the church 
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trying to ‘‘see the music,” he said. Deciding it 
came from above, he climbed up into a tree, and 
that brought him on a level with the window in 
the organ loft, where he could see the boy blow- 
ing. The choir were singing, ‘‘ Whosoever will 
may come.” He never had known any name but 
Will. 

*“* When the bellows boy came out, he asked 
him, ‘‘Is that ‘Whosoever’ Will me 2” «I 
s*pect so,” was the boy’s reply. From that time 
he called himself ‘* Whosoever Will,” and resolved 
never to go back to ‘‘old Meg.” 

*«¢* After that the church was his home. Under 
the steps he had slept when he couldn’t find a 


”»” 


box of straw near the stores, plying. his trade by 
day; but Sundays he was always in the tree, 
‘helping make the music.” Surely ‘* Whosoever 
Will” had come not alone to the church, but to 
the blessed Giver of that invitation. And it’s 
true, doctor, what the Bible says, ‘* A little child 
shall lead them,” for he led us both to the pity- 
ing Christ. Oh, doctor, can’t you save him ? 
Must he go now ?” 

«<< Yes, papa,’ came from the white lips of the 
child returning to consciousness. ‘I’m going 
now. Has mamma—come? I want—to see— 
her. When will—she—be—here ?’ 

«« Just then the train whistled in the distance, 
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and the conductor groaned, ‘O God, help her ! 


and then said, ‘ She’s coming now, darling.’ 


‘Go and meet her,’ I said ; ‘I'll stay with 
Willie.’ 

‘Oh, doctor,’ the child moaned, as I gave 
him more of the soothing medicine, ‘ you're so 
—good to—me. Help me-—to—be brave—when 
mamma—comes. It'll kill—her—if I—scream.’ 

*She was soon bending over him in all the 


loving sorrow of a heartbroken mother, but vet 
calm as Heaven itself. 
the dying boy, ‘I’m 


©“ W hosoe yer” Wi | 


goo 


W hispered 


Jesu 


is—calls * 


‘ Mamma,’ 
home. 


going 


I love—you—mamma—and my—good 


papa—but—oh, mamma kiss iick—the 


pain 


kiss 


me q 
again 


hurts so! hold hand 


Papa 
Oh, 


my 


—me, too. doctor- -me to 


put - 


hurts—me so! 
don’t let him suffer so 


agvonized man. 


sieep it 
i 
Nees 


whispered the 


Barn LER 


by 


‘** Quarantine for the protection of the public health, a 
required and established in and for the port of New York, for all vessels, their crews, passengers. equipage, 
arriving thereat from other ports.” 

‘ 


and other property, on board the same, 


The 
sun shines warm and bright over the group of 
buildings and docks lying a little above Fort 
Wadsworth on the east shore of Staten Island, 
and known as the Quarantine Station. Its rays 


Ir is a pleasant morning in late summer, 


are made bearable by a refreshing breeze that 
blows inland over the bay. Still, it is warm 


enough to make things appear quiet and sleepy. 

In the lower room of the little building at the 
land end of the L-shaped dock some boatmen are 
lazily waiting for incoming ships, while another 
is tinkering about in a little place in back, fitted 
up asa workshop. In the smaller, towerlike sec- 


ond story the telegraph operator of the Western 
Union is kept busy, beside his routine work, 
receiving and transmitting messages coming in 
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**T held the cone to his face again. ‘ Good-by 
—papa. M: — everybod y—** Whoso- 
ever —will —may—come”!’ and the voice was 


hushed forever. 

“We watched his labored breathing for half an 
longer, and then all was still. 
bereft, Mr. Mrs. Mertelle bent 
low o’er the little form, and as she imprinted kiss 
after kiss upon the marble brow, she exclaimed, 
through her tears, in I shall never forget, 
‘The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be His name forever.’ 


hour 


T'wice and 


tones 


‘Oh, Hal, as they bore away that precious boy 
in his pure white casket I promised God to heed 
that dying message and carry it to others.” 

Ile and we sat in the hush of death, as 
they who have returned from the burial of their 
own dead. 


ceased, 


As we parted I choked back my tears 
enough to say, * Lural, you’re not the only man 
etter because of little * Whosoever Will.’ 





Psd bes 


Wuir! 


row 


ecording to the provisions of this Act, is hereby authorized, 


cargoes, 
Section 1. 


Act of April 29th, 1863, 
from Fire Island, the Highlands and Sandy Hook, 
from which places the arrival of ships is success- 
ively reported for the benefit of the public. On 
two sides of his den long, narrow openings are 
arranged in the wall, through which the operator 
thrusts his telescope, by the aid of which he verifies 
the names of the ships as they pass him, and per- 
haps other details occasionally. 

But the watchers in the room below have seen 
a large steamer coming in, and the big bell that 
hangs suspended on a forked pole before the door 
is vigorously tolled. The signal is intended for 
the doctors that live in the two houses perched 
picturesquely between the trees higher up from 
the shore. Vessels are boarded as soon as possible 
after arrival, and thus, only a few minutes later, 
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a blue-uniformed figure comes hurrying down the 
wooden flights of steps which lead from the 
offices and dwellings to the dock. It 
the two deputies that assist the Chief Iealth 
Officer, and to whom falls a good share of the out- 


is one of 


side, routine work. That there is plenty of this 
is apparent from the latest report of the Health 
Officer, from which it appears that 5,758 vessels 
from foreign ports, and 1,842 from 
ports, arrived and were inspected at Quarantine 
during 1890, the passenger steamers bringing over 


domestic 


ow 


0/0,000 steerage passengers. 

Beside the dock lies the tugboat of the station, 
the George C. Preston, with the official vellow flag 
fluttering at its stern. (Yellow, by the way, grew- 
somely suggestive of that dread fever from the 
South, is the official color of Quarantine.) The 
captain is already at his place in the wheclhouse, 
and as the doctor and the Associated 
They 


have already put in two hours of hard work in 


sOOh as 
Press agent get on board off they go. 


the early morning, and there is more before them, 
for away down the bay there are a number of 
black dots that are rapidiv resolving themselves 
into incoming ships, among them one of those 
huge transatlantic ferryboats. The little steam- 
boat puffs and reels as it makes straight for the 
As 
we near it, the men begin to tumble up on deck 
from all points, and by the time we make fast to 
the vessel’s side, and the doctor reaches the ship’s 
ladder with a long jump and clambers up they 
are drawn in line ready for inspection. The 
crew that stands before the officer is composed 
principally of descendants of those hardy Norse- 
men who ‘‘ discovered” America on their own 
hook Everything is found in good 
order, and the bill of health is handed over, to- 
gether with the regular fee of $5. (AII masters 
of ships from foreign ports must present such a 
bill of health, duly executed by the consul, vice con- 
sul, or other consular official of the United States 
at such port, setting forth the sanitary condi- 
tion and history of the vessel.) A similarly satis- 
factory state of affairs prevails on the next ship, a 
West Indian freight steamer, except that there is 
an wncertified bale of skins on board, and the 
word is passed to the captain of the tug for the 
necessary disinfectants. A blue-coated boatman 
hustles up the ladder with a huge black bottle. 
It contains oil of vitriol, a little of which is mixed 
in a pail with some other chemicals, placed beside 
the bale and covered. A good whiff of the strong 
vapor that arises from this mixture is enough to 
take your breath away, and the steaming disin- 
fectant thoroughly permeates the entire bale. Oil 
of vitriol or sulphuric acid is generally used to 


first arrival, a Scandinavian freight steamer. 


ages ago, 
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disinfect all animal products not vouched for by 
certificate as having come from healthy animals, 
or which have been shipped from a point infected 
by some epidemic. If there is a case of infectious 
disease, like smallpox, on board, the strongest 
disinfectant, sulphur, is used in the 
pied by the patient. Chlorine gas is employed 
in ordinary fumigation, while for cholera and 
yellow fever a strong solution of 
mercury is used, 


room occu- 


bichloride of 


Quarantine, by the way, used to apply only 
against yellow fever, cholera, typhus or ship fe- 
ver, smallpox, and ‘*any new disease of a con- 
Ilow- 
ever, by Act of Legislature of 1885, scarlatina, 


tagious, infectious or pestilential nature.” 


diphtheria, measles and relapsing fever have been 
added to the diseases subject to quarantine at the 
port of New York. 

Meanwhile, other ships have been arriving, 
and are awaiting their turn in a long, straggling 
line. 
in the 


They are taken up as nearly as_ possible 
The little 
its centre and steams a short distance 


order of their arrival. tug 
turhs on 
to where the large passenger steamer which we 
saw coming up before is now lying; the vessel 
is one of the Ifamburge line. As we near the 
floating palace, we discern the officers standing 
ina group in the centre of the ship, a fine-look- 
ing body of men, broad-shouldered, well-built 
Teutons, The cabin passengers are gathered to- 
gether aft, divided off by a rope stretched across 
from side to side, while the forward deck is black 
with the mass of steerage passengers, 350 in num- 
A few minutes later the latter are passing 
in single file before the Health Officer, those who 
forget to uncover their heads being quickly re- 
minded of the fact by the energetic ** Mud ab!” 
of the ship’s officers. Each one holds up his green 
ticket, which furnishes evidence of his vaccina- 
tion by the ship’s surgeon, and which he will also 
need on some of the emigrant trains going West. 
What a heterogeneous stream of humanity passes 
before us! Germans from all parts of the em- 
pire; Austrians, their trousers thrust into high 
boots, shiny and smooth except for the accordion- 
like wrinkles at the bottom, over the feet; Rus- 
sian and Polish Jews, the men usually wearing 
very long and heavy coats and an apologetic air, 
with strings of children, carried, dragged and 
stumbling along; Arabs, Italians, and what not, 
most of them with a half-scared, furtive air, 
which some make an unsuccessful attempt to con- 
ceal under an assumption of bravado or jocular- 
ity. It is surprising what a large percentage of 


ber. 


the people consists of Germans of the better 
classes, many of them evidently well educated, 
forced for reasons of economy to avail themselves 
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of the cheapest mode of traveling to the promised 
land of the thousands who hope to better their 
condition. 

But the inspection is over, and the officious lit- 
tle steamer again turns in its tracks and makes 


ht for a 






straig large sailing vessel that has cast 
This ship is from Rotter- 
dam. The put and 
<wered gati the captain’s name, the du- 
ration of voyage, the number of men, what cargo, 


the the name. 


anchor nearer shore. 


regular questions are an- 


— 


actorily : 





consignee’s name, and broker’s 
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MORGUE, CREMATORIUM AND WARDS, ON SWINBURNE ISLAND. 


The skipper is unprovided with a bill of health, 
however, which omission makes a difference of 
€3 to him. On the other side he could have pro- 
cured it for $2; here it costs him $5. Again the 
tug swerves off, and a few minutes later we are 
lying beside a magnificent four-master. It has 
come from the Philippine Islands, and the sailors 
form a crew made up of a medley mixture of slight 
Chinamen, heavy, bushy-bearded Scandinavians, 
Malays, dark-skinned West 
Indians, and other exotic nationalities. 

We now steam back to the dock, stopping on 
the way to examine two small sailing boats from 
The lanky skipper of one of them— 
proud commander of a crew of six—when or- 
dered to hand over his health 
bill and the obligatory fee of 
$1, in his anxiety and excite- 
ment risks a broken leg in his 
hurried scramble over the lum- 
ber piled up high on his deck. 
The necessary formalities are 
observed, however, and the 
worthy salt may proceed on 
his way. 

The little steamer swings in 
at the dock once more, but it 
does not stay long. In a short 
while a gentleman in civilian 
attire gets on board. It is Dr. 
Smith,* the Chief Health Of- 
ficer, who is to visit Hoffman 
Island this morning, both his 


swarthy, powerful 


Georgia. 


* The above was written just be- 
fore Dr. Smith was succeeded by 
Dr. William T. Jenkins. Another 
change must also be noted : the ap- 
pointment of Dr. A. T. Tallmadge in 
place of Dr. A. W. Smith. 
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<leputies accompanying him. All on board are 
veterans in the business. Dr. Smith has been in 
charge since 1880, succeeding Dr. S. Oakley Van- 
derpoel, and -both the deputies, Drs. E. C. Skin- 
ner and A, W. Smith, have also served for several 
years. William Seguine, the Health Officer's sec- 
retary, with whom we are chatting in the stern, 
has held his office since 1876, and the spare-built 
man who is busy over a notebook, just outside of 
the pilot house, in which Captain E. F. Keegan 
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" 1. SWINBURNE ISLAND. 


has been turning the wheel for some eighteen 
years, is Richard Lee, who has represented the As- 
sociated Press here ever since January Ist, 1877. 
We first take a run over to a couple of freight 
steamers from Havana. We are informed on the 
way that during June to September all ships from 
that port (which has the name of the most in- 
fectious one in the West Indies), or any other 
‘* yellow-fever port ” from which the trip is made 
in less than five days, are detained until they have 
been away from it for that time, which is consid- 
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ered the maximum ineubative period of yellow 
fever. 

Various other precautionary measures further 
insure safety against infection. The United 
States consuls. in the West Indies, east goast of 
South America, west coast of Africa, the Spanish 
Main, Bahama and Bermuda, are expected to re- 
port immediately if infectious diseases become 
rampant at those places, or if the number of 
deaths from infectious diseases common at any of 
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2. HOFFMAN ISLAND. 


such places rises above the usual figure. (Thus, 
forty-five deaths a week from yellow fever is con- 
sidered the maximum at Havana.) In such cases, 
incoming ships from those parts are stopped at 
the Lower Quarantine, which is situated six miles 
below the upper station. Here a ship is always 
moored, from which such vessels are boarded. If 
there are cases on board, they are removed to 
Swinburne Island; the ship, after proper fumi- 
gation, being allowed to go on its way. 

Formerly all vessels liable to quarantine were 
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compelled to discharge ‘‘in quarantine,” and 
were detained for periods of from ten to thirty 
days, the law providing for warehouses, docks 
and wharves for such vessels. Nowadays, ex- 
emption from long delays and heavy expense at 
Quarantine is the inducement offered to masters 
or owners of vessels to adopt vigorous protective 
measures against infection af the beginning of a 
trip. Vessels from ports subject to yellow fever, 
for instance, were formerly detained for forty- 
eight hours at the Lower Quarantine for fumiga- 
tion, and then permitted to proceed to the upper 
bay, between Robbin’s Reef Lighthouse and Bed- 
loe’s Island, where their cargoes were discharged 
into lighters, and the vessel cleansed and allowed 
to proceed to the wharf. Under Dr. William M. 
Smith’s régime much of this cumbersome and 
unnecessary mode of procedure has been done 
away with. If there is good evidence that the 
incoming vessel is not infected, it is allowed to 
proces d with as little delay as possible, the deten- 
tion lasting only ten or twelve hours. Masters 
and owners of such vessels, therefore, naturally 
strive to have a clean record, and do their best to 
preserve their people from contagion. As we 
have seen before, an exception to this rule is 
made in the case of vessels arriving from yellow- 
fever ports with passengers or a crew that have 
been on shore within five davs previous to their 


arrival, which vessels are detained until the five- 


day period is over. This plan has been attended 
by most satisfactory results, and the arrival of a 
vessel infected with vellow fever is an event of 
extremely rare occurrence. In a word, ships are 
now restored to commerce with as much expedi- 
tion as is consistent with the protective purposes 
of Quarantine. 

Meanwhile, we have already reached the ships 
which are staying out the required five-day term, 
and after a double fumigation by oil of vitriol, in 
a number of buckets placed in the hold, will be 
allowed to pass up. 

This done, we turn around and steam down 
toward Hoffman Island. On our way we learn 
the object of our visit there. A steamer of the 
Belgian line came in, a few days before, with a 
smallpox patient on board. The sick man has 
been taken to the Reception Hospital in 
Sixteenth Street, New York city, and thence 
transferred to North Brother Island, in Long 
Island Sound. Those of the steerage passen- 
gers who had been successfully vaccinated be- 
fore the breaking out of the disease were allowed 
to land, and the steamer passed on after proper 
fumigation. ‘The other emigrants were at once 
vaccinated by the Quarantine people, and were 
then transferred, at the steamship company’s ex- 


pense, to Iloffman Island. Here they are vis- 
ited daily, after the second day of their sojourn, 
by the Health Officer. Those on whom, upon ex- 
amination, the vaccination is proven to have been 
successful, are soon taken away ; the others must 
remain for two weeks, within which period the 
disease will reveal itself, if present. As they stay 
here at the expense of the steamship company, 
the latter has good reason for seeing that its pas- 
sengers are effectually vaccinated at the beginning 
of the trip. 

The importance of doing this has frequentls 
been urged upon them by Dr. Smith, and his 
efforts have been successful to a considerable de- 
gree. Dr. Smith also repeatedly pointed out the 
inefficiency of the medical service, especially on 
merchantmen,. and suggested that better salaries 
be paid, so as to insure the procuring of compe- 
tent medical officers on ships. Even the financial 
interests of the steamship companies would seem 
to demand this, for the incompetency or careless- 
ness of the ship’s surgeon often brings about de- 
tentions at Quarantine which are expensive to the 
owners of the vessel, and might Lave been avoided. 
In 1890 alone, 1,538 immigrants were removed 
from eight different steamers and kept at the 
Quarantine of Observation for periods varying 
from four to fourteen days, 

While we are vetting these facts we have ili- 
ready passed by Fort Richmond, and the mass of 
erass-covered earthworks beyond and above known 
as Fort Wadsworth, running along pretty near to 
shore in following the channel. It is getting 
cooler, and a_ stiff little breeze blows into our 
faces and drives the spray of the waves on to the 
deck of the tug. 

A water boat lies at the dock of the island, vig- 
orously pumping up Ridgewood (L. [.) water from 
its hold. The big yard beyond is swarming with 
immigrants, for some 500 have been relegated to 
this place for a two weeks’ exile. The mass of 
humanity is inclosed by a high fence on both 
sides, and the Quarantine people at once take up 
their position at a table by a gate, through which 
each person passes after being examined. It is 
now lunchtime, and we have a good opportunity 
of assuring ourselves that the immigrants kept 
here are well fed and cared for. 

We clamber up on shore, and enter the New 
Administration Building, on our right. The ex- 
aminations are almost completed, but the large 
dining room is still empty. We pass through the 
spacious kitchen, where large, fine chunks of 
meat are being cut up by the steamship’s stew- 
ards, who are kept here with their steerage pas- 
sengers, while the cook is perspiring and poking 
round about some huge kettles, in which potatoes 
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and other eatables are steaming and simmering. 
In all these rooms the ceilings are of galvanized 
corrugated iron, and the walls, up to a height of 
about five feet from the bottom, are made of im- 
ported white enameled bricks, the smooth glaze 
on which insures cleanness, dryness and an ab- 
sence of lodging place for disease germs, as does 
also the asphalt under your feet in the dormi- 
tories, which are located in two separate build- 
ings. ‘The beds in these—bands of canvas stretched 
on frames of iron tubing—are folded upward and 
back against the wall and fastened to hooks when 
not in use. Mattresses were found to be of no es- 
pecial use here except to breed vermin, 

We then pass through the laundry, where the 
clothes, after being washed, are hung over hori- 
zontal poles fitted in upright boards at each end. 
These sliding frames are run together into a solid 
row, and steam does the drying, just as it does 
the cooking. 

From here we go up to what is, perhaps, the 
most interesting place in the building—the dis- 
infecting chamber. This is occupied by a series 
of sliding frames, ranged along narrow passage- 
ways. In each of these frames three wire baskets 
Each one of these 
baskets is intended to hold the clothing of one 
person or family, when disinfection is going on. 
A tag is affixed to each basket, for the purpose 


are hung, one above the other. 


of identification, and the frames, which run on 
overhead tracks, are pushed back, their ends form- 
ing a solid wall along the passageway. Every- 
thing in the chamber is of iron, and the place is 
as air tight as it can possibly be made. Nine 
thousand feet of coiled piping pass through the 
room. 

The process of disinfection is to exhaust the 
air in the chamber, the stanchions in the room 
serving to support the enormous pressure from 
above. ‘* The doors and room,” we are told, ‘‘are 
calculated to withstand the pressure of 74 pounds 
per square inch,” and gauges are so placed as to 
indicate the pressure. Superheated steam is let 
in under high pressure, rising to about 250°, more 
or less, as desired. There is a thermometer in 
each of the three sections of the disinfecting 
room, and the degree of heat as shown by these is 
indicated to the engineer below by means of 
bells over the door of the engine room, worked 
by electric connections. Thus the amount of 
heat desired can be regulated at will. After dis- 
infection the effects are taken, if necessary, to 
the drying room, where they are dried by steam. 

Formerly, much of the work was done in the 
Old Administration Building, which contains 
Superintendent Bernard A. Owens’s dwelling, as 
also accommodations for cabin passengers. But 
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considerable and important improvements have 
been undertaken at Hoffman Island within the 
last three years, the necessity for them becoming 
manifest when the grim visage of cholera loomed 
up before the port in 1887 like a threatening 
thundercloud. The importance of being ready 
for such dread visitors, who threaten destruction 
to health and business alike, was hardly recog- 
nized until so forcibly presented, but over $200,000 
were then appropriated for the improvement 
of the Quarantine of Observation. 
but a part of the work that has accom. 
plished: The masses of sand around the build- 
ings have disappeared under a layer of broken 
stones, and the whole place is paved with asphalt, 


To mention 
been 


the same material covering also the floors of the 
dormitories, and rendering them impervious to 
Sixty-eight metallic bath tubs 
have been put up in place of the half-barrels 
formerly used. 


disease germs. 
The closets discharge into por- 
celain-lined troughs, where the dejecta ean be 
disinfected, if necessary, a valve closing the open- 
ing into the sewer until that object has been ef- 
fected, annex buildings 
erected beside the two dormitories, each building 


They are placed in 
being divided into four sections, which communi- 
cate respectively with four corresponding divi- 
sions in the dormitory, divided off by galvanized 
iron partitions, 

It is perhaps not very generally known that 
both Hoffman and Swinburne Islands are not en- 
tirely natural formations, but mainly artificial 
They are both built West 
Bank, a long strip of sand bar lying just east of 
the channel that runs southeast of Staten Island. 


constructions, on 


The sand is inclosed by cribwork protected by 
heavy riprap, and by a concrete wall surrounding 
each island, inside of the cribwork, and extend- 
ing from below low-water mark to a foot above 
the surface of the islands. 

The foundation of Swinburne Island was laid 
in 1866, that of Hoffman Island some two years 
later, the first being completed in 1870, the sec- 
ond in 1873. The improvements *made within 
the last three years have, however, brought the 
cost of the whole up to pretty near $3,000,000. 

Swinburne Island, as it now stands, after the 
improvements it has undergone—with its rows of 
hospital wards, its crematory and mortuary (mai- 
sons des morts), the new dock, seventy-five feet 
long, the breakwater that makes a safe slip north 
of this dock for vessels, and all the other neces- 
sary arrangements, as complete as any in the 
world—is as satisfactory as the plans intended it 
to be. 

Hoffman Island, as we have seen, is not a hos- 
pital, but simply a ‘‘ Quarantine of Observation,” 
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for those who have been 
exposed to smallpox or 
typhus, and 12,000 emi- 
grants have been  iso- 
lated here since 1880. 
The other island, Swin- 
burne, is a hospital pure 
and simple, and is in- 
tended solely for yellow- 
fever and cholera cases. 
It has been used for 
this purpose ever since 
its completion in 1870, 
in place of the ** float- 
called for 
by law. The ten white 
hospital wards, opening 


ing hospital ” 


off from both sides of a 
central hallway, are airy 
and pleasant, each ward 
forming a building by 
itself. 
Superintendent John 


These, as also 


Butler’s dwelling, are 
of wood, the other 
buildings being of brick. 


Those of the patients who 
less their relatives or friends object. 
of the sick are fumigated with sulphur, and in 
case of the owner’s death, if not claimed by the 
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die are cremated, un- 
The effects 
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heirs within two months, they are delivered over but effective 
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to the public adminis- 
trator. 

Those of the dead 
who are to be buried 
must be placed in me- 
tallic coflins, and if they 
die ‘in the hot season 
their bodies go to the 
mortuary. Here they 
are placed in metallic 
boxes, and the latter 
sealed up until the 
weather becomes cooler. 
The mortuary lies just 
behind the crematory, 
in which latter place 
there stands a row of 
numbered brown earth- 
enware jars containing 
the unclaimed ashes of 
some half a dozen of 
those who have been in- 
cinerated here. 





Until a few years ago 
those who died in Quar- 
antine were buried at 


Seguine Point, and when the crematory upon 
Swinburne Island was finished, in 1889, the re- 
mains of those buried at the cemetery were dis- —— 
interred and incinerated on the spot, in a rude 
furnace. 


Seguine Point was then 
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THE QUARANTINE SIGNAL BELL. 


abandoned by the Quarantine 
people. 

Swinburne Island, by the 
way, was originally to be 
named after Governor Dix; 
however, by Act of May 15th, 
1872, it received the name of 
Dr. Swinburne, under whose 
direction it was built. 

Before the erection of these 
islands, and to meet the emer- 
gency created by the destruc- 
tion of the Quarantine hos- 
pitals at Tompkinsville in 
September, 1857, the sick 
were taken on board the hos- 
pital ship moored at the 
Lower Quarantine Station. 
Just below this ship is the 
anchorage ground of the 
Lower Quarantine, designated 
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INTERIOR OF A HOSPITAL WARD, SWINBURNE ISLAND. 


by yellow buoys. The present ship, the S. D. 
Carlton, is really no longer the ‘floating 
hospital” provided for by law, but simply a 
floating station from which ships are boarded 
that come from ports infected by yellow fever 
or cholera. 

The arrival of suspected vessels is reported 
by a very simple system of signaling, which 
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works more surely and is less troublesome than the 
telegraphic connection formerly tried and found 
wanting. The yellow flag that usually floats on 
the front of the ‘ hospital ship ”—from the fore- 
mast head—is transferred to the mizzenmast 
head, and its place is taken by the American flag. 
This is seen at Swinburne Island above, and from 
there the telegraph carries the news to the Quar- 
antine Station, whence they 
the detained ships. 


go down to board 


While absorbing all this information, we have 
once more boarded the tugboat. 

There is more routine work in the afternoon, 
but we putin a little time profitably chatting with 
Secretary Seguine, who gives us some interesting 
historical data, for Quarantine has its history. 

The fact that the port of New York, through 
the 
introduction of contagious diseases, has at vari- 
ous times been brought rather forcibly to the 
notice of the powers that be, and numerous laws 
have been enacted with the view of providing for 
the protection of the public health. 


its extended trade, is peculiarly exposed to 


As early as 1647 the Council adopted measures 
to prevent the introduction of epidemic diseases 
into New York. In 1714 Ilis Majesty’s Council 
issued an order directing that vessels from Ja- 
maica should be quarantined at Staten Island, 
and two years later this order was extended to 


all vessels from the West Indies. The first quar- 


antine law for New York harbor passed by the 
1758, and 
provided for quarantine at Bedloe’s Isiand ; 


Colonial Legislature was enacted in 


this 
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law was re-enacted by the State Legislature in 
1784. In 1794 the Governor was authorized to 
appropriate Governor’s Island for quarantine pur- 
poses, and five years later Staten Island was desig- 
nated instead, full authority being given for se- 
curing an anchorage ground and erecting a hos- 
pital, to be known as the Marine Hospital. In 
1801 the Quarantine establishment was finally 
instituted at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, upon 
the site of the present Cotton Docks, where it re- 
mained for over sixty years. 

Though New York was no doubt satisfied with 
the change which removed Quarantine further 
from the city, Staten Island was not, and with 
the increase of population the growing hostility 
against the institution became so bitter that the 
Legislature, in 1857, passed an Act to secure the 
selection of another site. George Hall, Egbert 
Benson and Obadiah Brown, the first Quarantine 
Commissioners to be appointed under this law, 
chose Sandy Hook, but New Jersey objected. 
Failing here, they pitched upon Seguine Point, 
at the southern end of Staten Island, and began 
with the erection of the necessary buildings. The 
inhabitants however, cut off Quarantine from that 
quarter by turning out on the night of May 6th, 
1857, and setting fire to the establishment. A 
second attempt to obtain Sandy Hook having also 
failed, the old station at Tompkinsville was con- 
tinued in use, which so incensed the surrounding 
population that they followed the example of 
their Seguine Point brethren, and on the night 
of September Ist-2d destroyed the place which 
their petitions and remonstrances 
had not been able to dislodge. 
The county later on had to foot 
the bills, for by law it was held 
responsible for the damage done 
by its mob. 

To meet the emergency thus 
created, the Commissioners de- 
cided upon the construction of a 
floating hospital, but changed 
their minds, and in 1858 hit upon 
**Old Orchard Shoals,” in Rari- 
ton Bay, as a site, which plan also 
was not carried out. When, in 
1859, another Commission was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Horatio 
Seymour, John C. Green and Ex- 
Governor Patterson, the ‘ float- 
ing hospital” idea was finally 
adopted, and the steamship Falcon 
purchased for that purpose, and 
located below the Narrows. The 
steamers //linois and Empire City 
were subsequently also placed at 
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the disposal of the 
(Quarantine people 
by the general 
government. ‘The 
Illinois served 
until 1888, when 
it was finally 
abandoned, and 
the S. D. Carlton 
purchased to take 
its place. 

The arrange- 
ments were still 
inadequate in the 
early sixties. On 
the 23d of April, 
1863, however, the 
General Quaran- 
tine Act was pass- 
ed, establishing a 
general system of 
quarantine for the 


port. By this 
Act, the perma- 
nent office of 


(Juarantine Com- 
missioners 
created, and their 

duties and powers, with those of the Health Offi- 
cer, were more closely defined. Among the sub- 
sequent amendatory Acts was that of April 22d, 
1867, which provided for a permanent structure 
on West Bank, as also a temporary one on Barren 
Island, and a landing and boarding station on the 
west end of Coney Island. Of the last two proj- 
ects nothing more was heard, but the construction 
of Hoffman and Swinburne Islands, on West Bank, 
was duly undertaken, and then came the location 
of the present hoarding station just above Fort 
Wadsworth, in 1574. Thus, out of all these diffi- 
culties—occasioned to a great extent by the apathy 
of the people, out of which they were occasionally 
aroused by the alarming proximity of Yellow Jack 
and the cholera—there has arisen a Quarantine 
establishment that probably excels in complete- 
ness any other‘in the world. The confidence felt 
in its efficiency has made the air of secrecy which 
formerly enshrouded all doings at Quarantine a 
thing of the past. Still, if the methods down 
there were as well known as they ought to be, 
some of the misstatements made by the news- 


**hunger-typhus ” scare 


papers during the late 
might have been avoided. 
A perusal of the collected laws relating to Quar- 
antine will convince us that they are in some 
measure antiquated and conflicting, but the juris- 
diction of the Quarantine establishment extends 
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was ON BOARD AN EMIGRANT STEAMER—PASSING THE DOCTOR. 


from Sandy Hook to Hell Gate, and the Health 
Officer is invested witht almost unlimited discre- 
tionary power, which has been used with good 
judgment. Anyone aggrieved by a decision of the 
Health Officer, however, may appeal to the Com- 
missioners of Quarantine, whose decision, in that 
case, is final. 

Violation of the Quarantine regulations, or 
obstruction of the officers in the performance 
of their duty, is punishable by a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $500, or by an impris- 
onment of not less than three nor more than six 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
And masters of vessels who refuse or neglect to 
furnish all necessary information to the Health 
Officer are punishable by a fine not exceeding 
$2,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding twelve 
months, or by both. 

By the law of April 11th, 1888, the annual sal- 
ary of the Health Officer was fixed at $10,000, 
The fee for the in- 
spection of vessels from foreign ports was reduced 
from $6.50 to $5.00, and that for vessels from do- 
mestic ports south of Cape Ilenlopen, formerly 
$1.00, $2.00 and $3.00, according to the tonnage 
of the vessel, has been fixed at the uniform rate 
of $1.00 for all classes. ‘The fee for boarding at 
night is reduced from $15.00, $10.00 and $8.00 to 
the uniform rate of $5.00, and the same amount 


and all fees were legalized. 
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constitutes the disinfection fee, which formerly 
ranged from $3.00 to $8.00. 

Since the Act of 1801 was passed, providing 
for the appointment of a Health Officer, the fol- 
lowing M.D.’s have served in that capacity : 


Vame. Date of Appointment 
John R. B. Rodgers........ .....+--October 5, 1803. 
Benjamin De Witt......... ....--March 6, 1815. 
Joseph Bayley............ eer February 4, 1820. 
SOE Fe CUTE, oo cne nd cdcaweiv vende April 24, 1823. 
ee February 25, 182%). 
William Rockwell... ..........is February 10, 1536. 
ST GL | ee February 14, 1840. 
Henry Van Hovenburgh........... February 8, 1843. 
Alexander B. Whiting.............January 28, 1848. 
A. Sidney Doane.............5.0+0022.hprl 4, 1850. 
Bg | rr April 10, 1852. 
Henry E. Bartlett................ ..April 21, 1854. 
Richard H. Thompson...............April 21, 1855. 
ee eer April 6, 1859. 
John Swinburne....................March 19, 1864. 
John M. Carnochan...............January 27, 1870. 
Samuel Oakley Vanderpoel....... February 28, 1872. 
URNED PE PEE os snk w viccnsee ee March 27, 1880. 


* Dr. Smith was succeeded by Dr. William T. Jenkins 
on February Ist, 1892. 


While we are listening and reading, a steamer 
of the Compagnie Transatlantique has come in. 
It is growing late, and a raw wind has arisen and 
blows hard over the water, while the sky has be- 
come dismally gray in tone. A merry babble of 
voices is borne over to us from the deck of the 
steamer, and the shrill, squeaking notes of a 
clarinet rise high above the faintly heard hub- 
bub. They are anxious to reach the Compagnie’s 
dock before nightfall, and the big ship steams 
slowly up the bay, with the small black-and-white 
Quarantine tug puffing along beside it. They have 
lost some time already, because the Portuguese 
steamer that came in just before from the Azores 
has been subjected to a very thorough and careful 
examination, it having brought smallpox on its 
two preceding trips. But there is no more work 
to be done after this, as it is nearly six o'clock, at 
which hour the working day ends here. 

It is with a feeling of relief that we get out of 
the damp wind at the waterside, and board the 
north-bound train at the Fort Wadsworth station, 
a quarter of a mile beyond. 

But as we glide homeward on the Staten Island 
Ferry boat, our glance, following the impulse of 
the many impressions we have received, naturally 
turns back once more in the direction where New 
York has set up her wall of protection against the 
insidious attacks of subtle and deadly epidemics. 
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‘*A MAN PLACED HIS HAND FIRMLY ON HER SHOULDER.” 


AFRICA, 


By Cora LINN DANIELS, 


A TANGLED wood, lying silent in the long, 
cool, quiet night. <A silver rain of moon and 
star light streams through the branches. (treat 
tides of glory flood the outer plain; but here, in 
the balmy dark of carly evening, swept through 
with mellow breezes from the great river, shadow 
and light chase each other and tremble into lov- 
ing embrace. By a pool clear as a mirror, and 
reflecting on its brilliant surface the tiniest sprays 
of gray moss which trail from the overhanging 
branches, stands a statue of bronze. 

The straight, lithe form, firm and strong, yet 
marvelously delicate in contour; the round, lus- 
trous shoulders; the back rich with fine curves 
and dimples ; the depth and breadth of the hips ; 
the expression of vitality, lightness and poise in 
the limbs ; the gracious yet haughty turn of the 
head and the reposeful grace of the arms bespeak 
inherent dignity, individuality, soul. 

Vol. XXXIII., No. 6—43. 


For a moment this bronze creation remains 
motionless. Alone, wheré no eye can penetrate 
the wilderness, she stands fearless and quiet in 
the splendor of her natural grace. But her eyes 
are sad, and the lips, so pure and cleanly cut, 
quiver with a sigh. Ah, those lips, throbbing in 
their full beauty with the pathos and passion of 
her race! More than in the mellow deep eyes, 
more than in the amorous and undulating round- 
ness of the throat, dwelt here the purpose and the 
tragedy of that life. A sudden cry of a night 
bird flitting above her caused Africa to turn her 
head. Met by the full gaze of the moon, she 
slowly faced it, and looking long and earnestly 
into the glory of the great yellow orb, finally 
sank upon one knee in awe. Ler hands clasped 
lightly in the attitude of prayer, her eyes swim- 
ming in unshed tears, she murmured in the voice 
of one in pain: ‘God of the moon, hear me! 
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God of my being, hear me! Thou didst make 
moon and me. Pure and chaste she moves 
through Thy heavens, pure and chaste let me 
move through Thy earth. Thou hast not given her 
a soul, O God, but thou hast given a soul to me! 
Thou hast made her body radiant and white, but 
her soul is black—nothingness ! Thou hast given 
me a body black, black—but my soul! my soul, 
O God—Thou hast made it white and radiant, 
hast thou not—when this black body shall be 
nothingness ? Keep it so, I pray Thee! Let me 
have a white soul, great God! Let me have a 
white soul !” 

The anguish, the pleading, the power in these 
brief words shook the stately figure with emotion, 
and it was not until the harsh cry of the owl once 
more overbore the soft chant of a million insects 
that she lifted herself and stood again in absolute 
repose. At her feet was spread out the unmatched 
garments of a Confederate uniform, and she 
looked down upon them from her guperb height 
with a half-scornful smile. But soon, carefully 
placing first one garment and then another over 
the polished skin, she would have been easily mis- 
taken for a negro man, following in some capacity 
the Confederate Army. ‘Taking from the thick 
underbrush a bundle of her own woman’s cloth- 
ing, she obtained from the pocket a small package 
of papers, which she hid against her heart, and 
rehiding the parcel of garments, at last seemed 
ready to depart. But when she had taken a few 
steps she hesitated, and lingering beside the pool, 
gazed at her reflection. 


‘*T am my brother over again! May he ever 
be blessed for this sacrifice !” she exclaimed. 
* * * * * * 


Captain Paul Linley was sitting on the broad 
piazza of the Camwell plantation. His host, tall, 
thin and old school in every aspect, was sitting 
very precisely beside him. 

‘*My daughter, sah, is a beautiful woman}” he 
remarked, slowly. 

‘Too beautiful,” replied Captain Paul, with a 
sigh. 

At that moment a drum and fife struck up an 
attempt at martial music at the gates, and a com- 
pany of about eighty men marched up to the door. 
On perceiving their leader they burst into a cheer, 
and his horse having been brought around from 
the stables, Paul Linley leaped into the saddle. 
Looking wistfully into the house through the 
great entrance hall, he said, suddenly : 

‘Tam thirsty. Could I have a glass of water, 

lease ?” 

The old gentleman, who had been shaking 
hands and bidding adieu to the young men and 
officers, climbed the low steps and called : 


“Violet ! Violet! Where is Africa! Captain 
Linley wishes a glass of water ?” 

There was a general scramble of hurried feet 
among the darkies in the house, but in a moment 
Miss Camwell, a beautiful, proud woman, coldly 
sweet and calmly graceful, brought out a salver 
and glass of water, and handing it to Paul, who 
had instantly dismounted, said, simply : 

** Drink.” 

The glance he turned to her as he gave back 
the glass was full of mournful reproach, so deep 
and weary that even her soft cheek paled and her 
eyes grew dim. 

‘* Good-by !” he uttered, catching her hand and 
holding it. ‘‘ Good-by, till God joins us !” 

‘** Life cannot,” she answered, and turning, 
went slowly into the house. 

‘* Everything is ready,” said the captain, as he 
aguin swung into the saddle. ‘* We will go as 
quietly as possible. Good-by, dear Mr. Camwell ! 
Fear nothing. The war will soon be over.” 

And the company again, without further demon- 
stration, took up their march toward their ap- 
pointed encampment. 

As the officers rode along, the silence of their 
leader was most noticeable. Gay, frank, open- 
hearted, Paul Linley had hitherto been the life of 
the party. Hardly a man of the troop had not 
some personal tie of friendship or favor with their 
captain, and the little body of soldiers were more 
like a social club than the grim participants in a 
civil war. 

Riding close beside him during a long silence, 
Lieutenant Halsey at last said, pleasantly : 

‘*Mr. Camwell is a splendid old fellow, isn’t 
he ? They say he was a gay young buck once, 
but he is stately now, in spite of his hospitable 
kindness. What a quiet life his must be, with 
only Miss Camwell and the servants! But she is 
devoted to him. I have often seen her pride un- 
bend when she sought to please him.” 

«Is it pride ?” asked Captain Linley, quietly. 

“Or coldness,” said the other. ‘ But you 
have met her even more than I. What do you 
think ?” 

**T have never seen her in her own home nor 
in her father’s presence until this afternoon,” 
Paul answered, evasively. ‘*‘ My judgment when 
in New Orleans, in the midst of brilliant society, 
was, that she was all beauty, all goodness, all 
womanliness.” 

** And now ?” asked Lieutenant Halsey, keenly. 

** Her sentiments are Northern.” 

** Her mother was Northern. But her father 
was all we know, and remains so. Have you seen 
Africa ?” 

*““Why, yes! Africa? Miss Camwell’s maid ? 
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Several times, I think. She seemed always about, 
someway, in the city. Why ?” 

‘She and her brother Egypt—twins, people 
say—are not wholly of negro blood. Mr. Cam- 
well is said to he——” 

‘Why, man, they are both black—unmistak- 
ably so; and they are alike as two peas. I saw 
them together once. Egypt is to be my valet. 
He has been given his freedom, and is probably 
in camp by this time. He begged for the after- 
noon, to take leave of his mother, who belongs to 
Colonel Wetherton, four or five miles from here.” 

‘* Both black ? A canard, then, most likely. I 
have never seen either of them.” 

On arrival at the camp, the small company of 
volunteers was welcomed by Colonel Wetherton 
with cheerful encouragement. 

‘Your tent is prepared for you, captain,” he 
said to Paul, ‘‘ and your man has been busy about 
it for some time. He presented himself an hour 
ago. Yes, pretty late, and the men are tired—I'll 
bid you good night. I have no idea that we shall 
be obliged to move for several days. General 
Hollings joins us to-morrow.” And he left his in- 
ferior officer at the entrance to his first outdoor 
lodging. Egypt was standing respectfully with- 
in. He saluted his master and awaited his com- 
mands, 

‘* Well, did you see your mother ?” the captain 
asked, unbuckling his sword belt. 

‘“*No, sir.” 

«Was she not there ?” 

‘‘ Africa detained me. I was bidding her 
good-by.” 

“Oh, well, it won’t matter ; we shall soon end 
all this,” said his master, carelessly—but thought 
in his heart, ‘‘ What a pack of animals darkies 
are!” ‘ Pull off my boots.” 

*” * * * * * 

As he lay on the narrow cot, revolving in his 
mind the event of this afternoon—the moment 
when he had spoken out his heart’s deepest desire 
to ears that seemed utterly cold and unresponsive ; 
the hour when, after all those delicious meetings 
during the winter, when her beauty and brilliancy 
and coy tendernes8’ had drawn him to her feet 
with passionate adoration, she now met his frank, 
manly declaration with the cutting sentence, ‘I 
had hoped to persuade you of your dishonor. But 
you have joined the Confederate Army. I will 
wed with no traitor ’— his very being seemed to 
suffer a shock, a strange repulsion, in which sad- 
ness and longing inscrutably mingled. For to 
him to be disloyal to his native South were to be 
traitor indeed! And she was a Louisianian ! 

Bearing this secret anguish with him into the 
midst of thick skirmishing and battle, Captain 
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Linley lost from his face the look of youth and 
joy that so recently had illuminated it. Gravely 
he went about his duties; gravely he joined in 
the amusements of his comrades, 

Exposure to danger seemed neither to depress 
nor to elate him. He led the way up to the can- 
non’s mouth with an indifference which soon won 
for him the sobriquet of ‘ Daredevil,” although 
the swaggering characteristics of the reckless 
never vulgarized the inspiring enthusiasm of his 
manner. Duty seemed to him to be like a beau- 
tiful woman, whom he would serve with the very 
best that was in him. 

Months had passed. Many a sharp contest had 
decimated the company which had so quietly left 
their beloved city and better-beloved homes to 
give their lives for what they believed to be a 
sacred cause. 

Many strange vicissitudes had befallen each 
member of the little club of friends. Some had 
been wounded, two or three taken prisoners, many 
killed, and now, suffering from a wound whose 
outcome was still uncertain, Paul Linley lay in 
his tent, sleeping for the first time since dawn. 
The hospital crowded, even the tents had become 
hospitals, pitched as they were on the brink of a 
convenient stream ; and through the kindness of 
Colonel Wetherton, Paul’s prayer that he might 
remain alone had been granted. 

With what infinite devotion had that “ animal ” 
Egypt followed the fortunes of his master during 
all these months! What a silent, efficient, intel- 
ligent, faithful creature he had been! And with 
what exquisite care had he saved Captain Linley 
from many a hardship which had inevitably come 
to many others no less favored than he! There 
was a homelike atmosphere about his tent—a 
grace in its arrangements, simple as they neces- 
sarily were—that showed g strangely artistic spirit 
within the lithe, strong body of this freedman. 
Paul had often watched him moving about, doing 
the homely duties of a body servant, with a half- 
curious interest, for every move he made was gen- 
tle and graceful. : 

‘«* By Jove !” he thought, one day, ‘‘ there may 
have been some truth in that gossip about Mr. 
Camwell.” 

Now the captain was sleeping. His face, wan 
with the loss of blood, was full of that strange 
peace which is not peace — cessation of pain 
through opiates. He wonld not wake for an 
hour, at least, and his faithful nurse, assuring 
himself of the reality of his slumber, sank down 
on a heap of straw and fell into an attitude of 
utter exhaustion. Such tension of mind, of man- 
ner, of thought and of feeling had told upon 
her woman’s courage and strength almost unto 
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prostration. For it was Africa. Unspeakable love 
—whose spiritual passion had made her wise and 
brave, silent and steadfast, faithful unto death— 
had filled her whole being, and actuated every 
thought, from the moment she had first seen his 
bonny, bright face in the mansion of her proud 
mistress. The long season of beauty in Louisi- 
ana’s metropolis had been a dream of glory to her, 
for many times, unseen by him, her loving, mel- 
low eyes had blest his face. He came and went 
among the guests as others did, but to one hum- 
ble inmate of the dwelling his step was music, his 
voice an organ tone piercing to the depths of her 
soul, 

Her soul! Even now, exhausted from long, 
sleepless watching ; fearing with terrible anguish 
the fatal termination of this wound ; carrying the 
burden of her secret boldly, while trembling with 
dread of discovery, she still, everywhere, at all 
times—when following the battle, when watching 
with passionate joy his safe return, when attend- 
ing to the necessary duties of her strange posi- 
tion, shrinking from no labor, ever shielding her 
own modesty with wit and tact ; seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing that could stain her treasure ; 
willfully shutting eyes and ears to that which 
could cast a shadow upon that inner being which 
she saw in her imagination a pure, fair statue 
like snow—she ever had prayed: ‘ Father, | am 
black ; keep my soul white—for his sake, for my 
love’s sake, give me a white soul !” 

Lying in pathetic weariness upon’ the straw, 
she brought herself to face his death. 

‘He would know, then,” she thought; and 
with it arose almost a wish—that even death 
should come to push aside the mortal barrier of 
color. ‘I could wait to leave this behind ”— 
striking her breast a soft blow—‘‘if I knew he 
knew my soul was white !” 

Rising, Africa went outside. The air was hot, 
and men were still moving about the caimp. 
Thinking she would get some cool water, she 
started down the slight declivity toward the river. 
A clump of bushes concealing the spring was sud- 
denly touched by a shaft of moonlight, which 
broke through a passing cloud. As she neared 
it a man placed his hand firmly on her shoulder. 

‘* Egypt,” said he, ** you area woman!” She 
seemed to turn into stone. Not a start, not a 
quiver, betrayed her. ‘You are a woman !” he 
repeated, pressing her shoulder more harshly. 
«J have known it fora month. You are a beau- 
tiful woman. Do you suppose I am going to have 
you monopolized by that handsome captain of 
yours? Not much! Now listen to me. You 
know i y tent. ‘The fourth from his. Be there 
at oue o'clock. If you are not, I shall report you 
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to the general at three. Your high-toned master 
will be disgraced, and you !—you will be whipped 
and sent home. Do you understand ? Obey !” 

She stood moveless until he had disappeared. 
She then went to the spring, procured the water 
and returned to what was her only home—her 
master’s presence. The little clock ticking mo- 
notonously these tragic hours of death and sor- 
row away into the eternity of the past told her 
that she had twenty minutes in which to decide. 
With a brow full of thoughts no lip might utter, 
she stood weighing that terrible situation in the 
balance of her love. Clear and sharp before her 
mind’s eye came the scene of her bodily degrada- 
tion; clear and sharp the bitter alternative. 
Kneeling by the low cot, she gave herself the 
rapture of one kiss upon the cold white hand. 

‘Disgraced !” she murmured; ‘‘and by me! 
And I myself disgraced in those dear eyes! 
Whipped like a dog and sent whining home, the 
laughingstock of the whole regiment! Never. 
If that were so, even in heaven, and seeing as the 
angels see, his love could never reach me! I 
will go.” 

* * * * * * 

Ile who had thus suddenly entered her life like 
the stroke of a sword had cast himself upon his 
cot. He waited with a smile on his lips, with eyes 
full of a triumphant fire. Someway, for no rea- 
son, he had always hated the bravely indifferent 
fellow who had always seemed to lead the way to 
something higher and more brilliant than any- 
thing he could achieve, despite his superior rank. 
He had always followed, and he hated it. Now 
he would steal a march upon him. And if he 
cared for the beautiful black thing, he would 
make him suffer. A ray of light like a moon- 
beam opened from the ground to the peak, and 
the curtain of the tent dropped again. 

** Egypt !” he said, half rising. 

‘* Yes,” she whispered ; and as he raised his 
arms to encircle her neck and draw her toward 
him he felt her hands close about his throat. 
The struggle which ensued was grim and terrible. 
Were it not for the stamping of tethered horses, 
and the tramp and rumble of a commissary wag- 
on passing toward the hospital, the silent but 
agonized fierceness of his fight for life would have 
instantly been detected. But the woman seemed 
endowed with supernatural strength—her fingers 
were pressed against his throat with the stead- 
iness of a vise. Presently he ceased trying to 
thrust her away, his efforts to release himself be- 
came more feeble, and finally his body lay prone 
and stiff before her. Not until she was utterly 
convinced did she leave him. It was but a mo- 


ment, and silently as Africa had come, unseen, 




















unheard, she enter- 
ed her own quarters, 
and fell almost un- 
conscious upon the 
ground. 

Awakening from 
the dull slumber 
which left him un- 
utterably weak, 
Paul Linley watched 
the flicker of the 
candle, and listened 
to the soft ticking 
of the clock for a 
long time, thinking, 
thinking. His mind 
was very clear. Ilis 
pain was all gone. 
Presently he said, in 
a very weak voice : 

“Egypt!” She 
arose, trembling, 
and bent over him. 
‘‘THow weary you must be!” he added, kindly. 
‘* You have been very loyal to me, Egypt. But 
I am going to leave you ;” and he gazed wistfully 
into those tragic byes. ‘‘ Bring me my knapsack, 
boy,” he went on. ‘‘ Iam going to make you my 
message bearer—my friend.” 

She went unsteadily to the corner where it lay, 
and brought it. Opening it as he desired, she 
handed him a tiny packet. With fingers almost 
too weak to hold it, he slipped the tissue paper 
from its surface, and held it next to his heart. 

‘‘Take this to her,” he said, softly—‘‘ to Miss 
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Camwell. Tell her 
that God will join 
us! Life cannot, as 
she said, but death 
will, for I love her! 
I shall love her 
eternally !” and he 
pressed her minia- 
ture to his lips. 

She sank at his 
side with a smother- 
ed cry—a cry of pas- 
sion and despair, 
which to ears keen 
with the intuition 
of death smote him 
with infinite sur- 
prise. He gazed at 
her with growing 
amazement, reading 
her face as if with 
the eyes of a clair- 
voyant. Her coun- 
tenance held the anguish of one martyred for 
love. 

‘*Who are you ?” he murmured, feebly trying 
to stroke her head. 

Then, with a great sob, a sob which told the 
undying pain and glory of her hopeless passion, 
she confessed : 

“Tam Africa !” 

He looked upon her with divinest comprehen- 
sion and pity. 

** How you have loved me !” he said. And say- 
ing so—claiming all, giving nothing—pressing 
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the portrait of her rival to his heart, in his last 
swift shudder, his soul went forth into that 
undiscovered country where hearts and spirits 
know of no distinction of race or color, caste 
or rank; while she, dazed with agony, seemed 
to see the little clock face gaze upon her with 


an eye of light, marking half-past two! That 
other dead man whom she had left behind would 
still have waited half an hour! 

** Useless, all useless!” she moaned, stretched 
upon the earth. ‘Oh, my white soul! Oh, my 
black soul !” 


THE LOTTO IN ITALY. 


By HELEN ZIMMERN. 


THE Governmental Lotto is the malediction, 
and at the same time the disgrace, of the Italian 
state, which makes itself the keeper and protector 
of one of the worst forms of gambling, while in 
its penal codex it punishes severely whoever keeps 
a locality for the playing of games of hazard. 
The state, it would appear, desires to hold the 
monopoly of the gambling vice. Every week in 
the various cities of Milan, Naples, Turin, Venice, 
Florence, Bari, Palermo and Rome are extracted 
on Saturday afternoon, at the same hour through- 
out the kingdom, five numbers out of ninety, 
which are contained in an urn. At the ceremony 
of extraction are present, according to law, a del- 
egate from the Prefecture who represents the ex- 
ecutive power; the public prosecutor as repre- 
sentative of the judicial authorities, and an agent 
of finance to represent the Treasury. <A young 
boy of as tender an age as it is possible to find, 
and never the same twice over, dressed in limpid 
white, extracts the numbers, which are at once 
telegraphed to all the various cities, towns and 
boroughs of the peninsula, so that it is possible 
for the Italian nation freely to gamble from eight 
different centres. Now, besides the fact that it 
is surely highly immoral that the state should 
thus encourage and incite its citizens to gamble, 
it is not even honest in the keeping of its prom- 
ises, because these are below the calculation made 
on probabilities. For example, every number 
extracted up to ninety should be paid eighty-nine 
times the value of the stake, as is customary at 
Monte Carlo. The Italian Government gives 
much less, and, besides this, if the gain is great, 
it is burdened with a duty of 13 and 20 per cent., 
which corresponds to our income tax. The ex- 
traction of two numbers played, called an ambo, 
should be paid 400 times the stake ; instead of 
which it is only paid 270 times. Of a fact, the 
combination of ninety numbers at two by one is 
4,005. Now, ten ambi can be made with five 
numbers ; therefore the honest rule would be to 
pay the winner 450 times the stake. The com- 


bination of terni and quaterni (three and four), 
being yet more difficult, should be paid at a 
higher rate. Instead, the government assures 
itself against these chances by paying several times 
less than would result from ordinary calculation. 
To give an idea of the harm done by the Lotto to 
the poorer classes, it is but necessary to state that 
it returns to the government 70,000,000 francs a 
year, and the injury is even greater than these 
figures show, when it is borne in mind that the 
costs of extraction and incidental expenses absorb 
two-thirds of the sums played, which means that 
the poor, in the hope of gainirig, pour into the 
cash box of this authorized gambling hell about 
200,000,000 francs. 

The provinces in which the Lotto is most in 
vogue are those of the couth, where ignorance is 
greater and poverty more manifest. Industrious 
Lombardy and close-fisted Liguria play little; the 
Veneto, the Neapolitan provinces and Sicily play 
rabidly. 

Statistics have proved that the poor people 
carry to the pawnshops, also under government 
supervision, even their most necessary possessions, 
their very beds on Thursdays and Fridays, in order 
to be able to take part on Saturday mornings at 
the Royal Lotto, and the little economies of these 
poor folk are all swallowed up in the abyss of the 
lottery office. It is a sad fact that even the most 
respectable and most diffused newspapers in Italy 
contain advertisements in which it is stated that 
in return for a small sum, to be sent to the ad- 
vertiser in postage stamps, he will reveal numbers 
of terno and quaterno which are certain to win at 
the next extraction. 

It is strange that in Italy, where the penal 
codex contains such severe laws against gamblers, 
and against all who incite to games of chance, no 
one has ever brought a lawsuit against those 
knaves who make it their business to promise 
gains they absolutely cannot produce. Usually 
these cabalists, as they are called, have their 
headquarters in Naples, Vienna, or Buda-Pesth— 
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that is to say, in the three cities where the im- 
moral game flourishes most extensively. Now 
and again some Italian journalist will lift up his 
voice in protest against this nefarious institution, 
but his cry finds no echo in the general conscience 
of the country. It should be known that among 
the poorer classes of Italians, and also among the 
bourgeoisie, every number has a meaning, and 
those who can read devour with avidity a small 
pamphlet which is sold in every tobacconist’s 
shop, at every street corner, called ‘‘ The Book of 
Dreams.” The person who has dreamed, and who 
remembers his dream next morning, consults this 
book, and constructs therefrom certain numbers, 
which he then plays in accordance with certain su- 
perstitious rules therein laid down. If any eminent 
person dies, or any remarkable event occurs, the 
date, etc., connected with the event are instantly 
played in the Lotto. Deaths are held especially 
propitious. And as if this superstition were 
not gross enough, in the south of the peninsula 
it is believed that certain privileged persons know 
by divine dispensation the numbers that will be 
extracted. Friars, as a rule, are held to be good 
clairvoyants, and consequently as they are greatly 
in demand, and offer their clients various com- 
binations of ambo and terno, it is not astonishing 
that now and again one of these is drawn. In 
that case the reputation of the man is made; he 
is held to be a wizard, is besieged with demands ; 
and some years ago the case arose that a friar, 
asked to give numbers to two people, and refus- 
ing to do so, was so violently beaten by them that 
he died, and the matter had to be brought into 
court. There is not a book in Italy whose sale is 
more sure than that of ‘“‘ The Book of Dreams.” 
It is a perennial source of riches to its publisher. 
It is sufficiently ugly that the Lotto should be called 
Royal, and thus rank on a par with the army and 
navy ; but it is yet uglier that betwixt the miser- 
able poor and the state as banker should often 
stand a veteran adherent of the crown who profits 
by this nefarious traffic. Thus the Lotto, in the 
hands of the state, becomes a system for favoring 
and rewarding its faithful servants, and, up to a 
certain point, also a weapon of corruption. It is 
no rare case that a Lotto office is given in recom- 
pense for electoral services or for all those various 
forms of support which a citizen can give to those 
who govern. When it is borne in mind that the 
Lotto has its offices in all the larger boroughs of 
Italy, and that this is the manner in which it is 
managed, it is easy to conceive what depths of 
infamy and corruption it brings in its train. 
The history of the Lotto in Italy and abroad is 
not without interest. The state Lotto, in its 
present form, took birth in the Two Sicilies in 


1682, whence it passed to the Republic of Genoa, 
but under a slightly varied form, and was called 
‘the weekly game,” a name which it preserves to 
this day in the Genoese dialect. 

Carlo Emanuele imitated the Neapolitan Lotto 
in his states of Savoy and Piedmont, but Vittorio 
Amedeo abolished it by decree in 1713. This was 
repealed a few years after, and the Lotto became 
so popular that in 1798 it returned to the Pied- 
montese Exchequer about 12,000,000 francs, in 
a population which hardly surpassed 2,000,000. 
Milan imitated Genoa; Venice also introduced 
the Lotto in 1736, Padua and Modena in 1765. 
Tuscany was exempt from the Lotto during the 
reign of the house of Medici, and in the year 1737 
Francis II. of Lorraine threatened with torture 
those who played in it. Two years afterward the 
same grand duke adopted it as a mode of state 
usury in the form demanded by the neighboring 
provinces. Pope Innocent XIII. permitted the 
Lotto in the States of the Church, conceding it 
as a privilege to certain bankers. Benedict XIII. 
withdrew the privilege, and forbade the game. 
Clement XII. reallowed it, under the condition 
that the gains should be paid with an augmenta- 
tion of 80 per cent., and that the profits should 
be absolutely expended in charity. After him, 
the Lotto became an integral part of the taxes of 
the state, and as such remained until the abo- 
lition of the temporal power. This Italian male- 
diction passed from the land of its origin into 
other countries, and the famous Casanova, when 
he went to France, proposed to M. de Boulogne, 
Comptroller of the Finances, that he should intro- 
duce the Lotto in that country. The novelty of 
the matter attracted the French, and at the first 
extraction there was produced a net profit of 
600,000,000 francs. It is, however, to be seen 
that the French did not believe much in the 
Lotto, for in 1789 it did not render more than 
9,000,000 francs a year to the state. The game 
of Lotto was violently condemned by the Con- 
stitutional Assembly, and, in fact, Talleyrand 
himself wrote a pamphlet against dt. In 1793, 
although France was at the time in financial diffi- 
culties, the Convention abolished the Lotto. The 
Consulate reinstated it, the Empire retained it, 
and so did the Bourbons. The Liberal party in 
the Chamber of Deputies, from the year 1827 on- 
ward, annually demanded the abolition of the 
Lotterie de France ; and in 1836 it was definitely 
abolished forever. 

It is necessary to distinguish between Lotto 
and Lotteries. The latter, less immoral, are also 
an Italian institution, and were carried into 
France by Catherine de’ Medici when she wedded 
the Dauphin.—J/lustrated London News. 
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5 = ROM Bologna nearly to the 


“< sea at Rimini stretches 
the old .Emilian Way. 
Built in a straight line, 
like so many of the 
old Roman roads, it is 
still the main artery of 
travel through the fer- 
tile plains of the prov- 
ince of the Romagna. 
It is a land, too, where 
historic memories are 
as plentiful as the fruit 
bending with its bur- 
den the branches in its orchards ; one where the 
realities of to-day merge into the mists of antiq- 
uity, as the groves, flowers and fields close at hand 
melt imperceptibly into the blue shadows of the 
Apennines and Euganean Ilills. Once it had its 
share of wars and tyrants, for all the peninsula was 
full of them, and more than one page of its annals 
is stained with blood or scorched with fire; but it 
is hard to believe it now, for the sword is turned 
into the pruning hook, and a sleepy Arcadia rests 
upon extinct volcanoes. Away from the beaten 
tracks of the tourist hurrying to Venice, Florence 
or Rome, it is like a quiet bay shaded by ancient 
trees, placid as a lake, drowsy with the hum of 
insects and fragrant with the odor of wild flow- 
ers, while just beyond the great sleepless river 
of the Po surges on to the sea, rushing and foam- 
ing on its course with crashing of waters and 
dashing spray. 

Once out of Bologna, on the old Roman road, 
every step you take is like going a year backward 
in the path of time. You pass, not into the land 
of dreams, but into a world quite as real as, the 
one you have left, or a little more so, since it is the 
one about you. And, after all, except to our own 
personal little selves, there is not much difference. 


APPROACH TO IMOLA, BY THE AMILIAN WAY. 





The modern things of to-day are the antiquities 
of to-morrow, and the tomb of our wonderful 
present is nearly ready in the great graveyard of 
time. 

The modern note which jars so harshly upon 
the harmony of medixvalism in Bologna is lost 
more and more in the distance. ‘The dittle com- 
monplace gentleman in high hat and swallowtail 
coat vanishes in the crowd of courtiers, and all 
one sees are vague masses of tile roofs below the 
clustering shapes of tower and spire. It requires 
no effort of the imagination to believe that at the 
very moment Hensius is captive in the palace of 
the Podesta, or the quarrelsome nobles are still 
struggling in their endless warfare. 

The old road is very lively for its years ; crowds 
of peasants, wearing their coats over one shoulder, 
go plodding along on foot as though all eternity 
was before them, or ride in primitive carts drawn 
by cream-colored, philosophic-looking oxen. Such 
carts, too—wooden boxes on wheels heavy as mill- 
stones, built for all time, older many times than 
their owners, the heirlooms of numberless gen- 
erations gone and yet to come; such vehicles, per- 
haps, as Ceesar saw when he crossed the Rubicon, 
just such as Virgil knew or Cincinnatus had in his 
barnyard the day the Roman envoys found him in 
the fields. 

Corpo di Bacco! Here comes Pietro with his 
load of fruit for the market. You know Pietro, 
who came within three numbers of the great prize 
in the lottery. There’s Beppo, Giovanni, and 
Francesco, too—fine athletic fellows who, people 
say, prefer a game of bowls to tilling the fields, 
and are all suitors for the hand of Rita, old Pie- 
tro’s daughter, who is coming into all his money 
one of these days. Rita is lovely as the snow- 
white cheeses she makes, sweetened, say they, by 
a glance of her eyes. See, she is there, too, on 
her way to sell them! She has them in the 
basket, covered with cool green leaves, 
every one a gem, a delight. 

But soon our friends grow fewer, and 
the Via milia lonelier. Only from time 
to time solitary travelers or little groups 
emerge from the numberless lanes that 
branch in all directions from the main 
thoroughfare. Little quiet byways, they 
are like tree-shaded brooks joining the 
great river—rippling brooks with hedge- 
grown banks winding in among the hills 
and orchards, where you will come upon 
shepherdesses tending their flocks in all the 
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dreamy state of beatific idleness that belongs to 
the profession. ‘Then come vast golden seas of 
waving grain, where the gold is set with precious 
gems, with ruby poppies and sapphire cornflow- 
ers, about the dark-green orchard islands of olive 
and fruit trees. 

Not the ordinary, commonplace orchards of 
commerce are these, but festal groves of Ceres, 
such as might hide her temple, decked with fes- 
toons of grapevine from tree to tree. Groves of 
grave and serious olive trees appear twisted into 
all sorts of rheumatic shapes—mossy old Druids 
of the fields, old inhabitants of the woods whose 
memory goes back to times immemorial, and who 
shake their hoary heads in the passing breeze 
over the degeneracy of the times ; wise old fellows 
clad in garments of dull gray green, sober-hued as 
befits their years. 

Little stucco-walled farmhouses with tile roofs 
and wide projecting eaves are dotted about, sur- 
rounded by their haystacks and barns, like hens 
with their brocds under their wings, or cluster 
about a church in little villages. They look 
better from a distance, these wayside towns, all 
with a certain sameness about them, with a big 
open square in the middle named after Victor 
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PILGKIMAGE TO A HOLY SHRINE. 


Emmanuel, arcades around, cafés, and shops for 
the lowlier kinds of bric-di-brac, rusty metals, 
cracked pots and old clothes. A huge barnlike 


church opens off one side of the square, always 
with rows of tawdry chapels showing the lavish 
taste of modern Italy in stacks of artificial flowers 
and gilt paper ; always with tremulous old women 
telling their beads, knitting, or steeped in reverie 
like ancient owls. 


But the café — plentiful as 
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A ROMAGNOLE KNIFE GRINDER, 


leaves in Vallombrosa—the temple of pure de- 
light to our friend the peasant—who shall sing thy 
praises aright, O pleasant loafing place of leisure, 
the forum of opinion, of exchange of ideas, the 
rostrum of politics and the shrine of gossip? 
Come, we will go into one. We have dined on 
roast kid, macaroni, cheese and fruit; a cup of 
black coffee will just add the finishing touch to 
the banquet. Pst ! Camertere, two cups of coffee, 
I pray you, and let them be boiling! We shall 
get them if we can ever make him hear in the 
babel of voices and mist of smoke. Ah! he has 
heard ; there he comes with the little pots and 
basket of varied cakes, sugared and plain. See 
how deftly he handles his burden, twisting in 
and out among the gesticulating arms of excited 
speakers, who are denouncing all the many shades 
of politics except their own. Crops, the ministry, 
women—these are the themes, not discussed in. a 
bloodless Northern way, but with all the luxuri- 
ance of gesture that belongs to the South, where 
love and hate are hot as the sunshine, and grow 
as quickly in their nature as the running vines of 
the fields. Ilere, in the excitement of dispute, 
we get a glimpse of the quickly inflammable nature 
of the Latin races—a little of the same spirit 
that lingers about more than one of the places we 
sec. There was that lady at Faenza, for instance, 
Francesca Bentivoglio by name, who had more or 


less reason to feel dissatisfied with her hus- 
band. She took steps to get rid of him by 
” hiring four cutthroats to do the job, with 
that direct manner of attaining an object 
brought to such perfection in the “ good 
old times.” But Galleoto, proving more 
difficult than the four gentlemen expected, 
was in fact rapidly getting the best of 
them, if his better half had not come to 
their assistance and dispatched him her- 
self. History does not state whether she 
was allowed a rebate on the stipulated 
price; it is only known that Lorenzo de’ 
Medici became interested in the charming 
creature, and finally secured her release 
from prison, where the unappreciative 
Faentines had kept her. There was Cathe- 
rine Sforza, too, another exponent of wom- 
an’s rights in the “‘ halcyon days of old.” 
Her husband had been killed by his own 
officers while at dinner, his body thrown 
out of the window, and dragged, like Hec- 
tor’s, around the walls, while Catherine and 
her children were made prisoners. The 
obstinate commander refusing to give up 
the citadel until commanded to do so by 
Catherine, she was allowed to enter the 
gates, leaving her children as hostages. No 
sooner was she in than she gave orders to fire upon 
the insurgents. Mounting the ramparts, she cried 
to them: ‘If you kill my children, I have a son 
at Imola who will grow up to avenge so execrable 
an act.” And the people, be it recorded, re- 
spected her courage and did not execute the 
threat. 

Some crumbling ruins of the citadel remain 
to represent old Faenza, shaded with huge trees. 
Wide roads and pleasure places of the citizens 
surround the walls. But to me the chief interest 
about the city was that it was the home of faience, 
the mother of majolica, that has carried its name 
further and given it more lasting renown than 
any number of battles. I was particularly anxious 
to see it made at the original factory. 

I only received the vaguest sort of directions 
how to reach it. I found out, indeed, that noth- 
ing definite was possible in the labyrinth of lanes 
in which I was soon entangled after leaving the 
city gate. They twist and turn in the most aim- 
less way imaginable. They lead the way forward 
in no haste, against which they are a continuous 
and successful protest. They loiter in the shade 
and cross little streams repeatedly, as though re- 
luctant to be gone. There is a Rubicon or two 
among the latter, for the country is well supplied, 
and you may choose among a dozen or so, each 
one the only real or authentic. 
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When Ceasar and his legions did ford the his- 
toric stream, whichever it was, I am sure the 
shore was fringed with washerwomen maltreating 
clothes just as they do to-day, in everything from 
a puddle to a lake, the whole country over. Like 
great aquatic birds they line the shore of every 
water course, in a labor that seems to be lifelong, 
without end or beginning. It was once a prob- 
lem to me, since there was such an infinite amount 
of cleaning going on, why there was so much 
doubtful linen to be seen, and some about which 
there was no doubt at all. But in the Romagna 
I found the solution to the enigma, for I felt cer- 
tain, after such treatment as the unfortunate 
clothes were subjected to, only the most robust 
survive the first washing. Such beating with 
clubs, mauling, wringing and rubbing would be 
enough to try the constitution of sheet iron. 

Yet it is to these water nymphs that I owe my 
being able to extricate myself from the labyrinth 
and find the pottery at last. Even then I had 
my doubts whether I had found the place, so dif- 
ferent it was from what I expected, or what pre- 
vious knowledge of such places had taught me to 
conceive. 

There, instead of tall chimneys vomiting black 


smoke, and huge, ugly, shapeless buildings, was 
what seemed a Palladian villa with a great pil- 
lared portico facing a tangled garden. At one 
side was a clump of ilex trees where the cicadas 
were making all the noise that was to be heard. 
It seemed altogether more like the home of gen- 
tlemen in powdered wigs and ladies in brocades 
than just a plain factory. Yet a factory with 
centuries of life behind it has a right, I suppose, 
to be different from an ordinary parvenu, and 
the aristocratic repose of this one seemed quite 
appropriate. The same quiet pervaded all the 
rooms where the workmen silently, and, be it con- 
fessed, slowly worked the clay through various 
stages to the perfected article. Altogether the 
craftsman seemed rather an artist in his studio 
than merely a ‘‘hand” in a factory. It was all 
very unprogressive and pleasant, and I am sure 
the work in the end did not suffer, for it is as 
near the conditions under which the fine old 
ware was made as is possible, and that is the 
model of all they. do. 

Leaving Forli, the Catherine city, I put my 
guidebook away, for it refused to have anything 
to say regarding the insignificant places I was go- 
ing through; and let me confess in my ingratitude 
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I was glad of it. It gave me a sense of independ- 
ence, of absolute freedom, not to have my time 
ordered by a tyrant in red cloth, that garrulous 
cicerone always sticking in its opinions and tell- 
ing you what to see and 
almire. For a guide- 
book leaves nothing to 
Everything is as 
regulated as a time table, 
and you feel like a 


chance. 


Ina- 


PLOWING IN THE BROMAGNA. 


chine, worked by another power than your own. 
Looking for what you are told to observe, you 
! never know how much has escaped you till you 
have tried travel with no outside assistance. 

So from Forli to Rimini lay for me an undis- 
covered country, an untrodden wild, where, for all 
I knew, like Don Quixote, I might find myself 
‘up to the neck in adventures”; where, at the 
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worst, what I saw one moment would be suc- 
ceeded the next by something else, to which pre- 
vious knowledge gave me no clew, and that, too, in 
all the glamour of discovery. Yet, looking back, I 


am obliged to confess that no wonderful advent- 
ures fell to my lot. My captive princesses were 


only peasant women, and the giants only wind- 
But at the time nothing would have con- 
vinced me of this ; for who can be expected to pre- 
serve a fine sense of descrimination between fact 
and fancy, where nature, art and history combine 
to mix them ? and who wishes to ? 


mills. 


Who cares if 
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CITY GATE, FAENZA, 


the people be woefully ignorant, superstitious and 
childish in their pleasures and sorrows? ‘Tell 
me, O wisest of wise philosophers, can all the 
knowledge of men or gods improve that peasant 
girl that passed us carrying her basket of grapes 
on her head? Have you discovered any font of 
learning that shall make her more the personifica- 
tion of the figures of Phidias, with that grand 
freedom of motion that belongs to untrammeled 
nature? Is there any color made from gas tar 
or other pleasant scientific things 
that can match the dark lustrous 
brilliance of her eyes, or the clear 
ivory brown of her face, and the 
roses of her cheeks like the sun- 
kissed side of a pomegranate ? And 
superstitious, too. Come, let us go 
up by that little church on the hill. 
There is a pilgrimage to-day in 
honor of some local saint whose 
fame hardly reaches to the next 
village. ‘There is the procession of 
priests and acolytes, with banners, 
coming out of the little overwhite- 
washed church. See all of the peo- 
ple kneel in the dust as the benevo- 
lent-looking old man gives the bene- 
diction. How like a bouquet of 
gorgeous flowers the gay handker- 
chiefs look! Do you think they 
would be any better off if all this 
were wiped out of their lives, and 
you could change them from a 
childlike belief in everything to a 
philosophic belief in nothing ? They 
are children, I grant you, for they 
are pleased with little and content 
with less, but children of playtime, 
roamers of green woods and pleasant 
fields, playing through existence 
amid fruits and flowers, garlanded 
vines and shady orchards. Their 
world is bounded by the distant 
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hills and the deep-blue, arching sky, where their 
patron saints watch like parents over them, to 
protect and help them. 

In a part: of the country most untrodden by 
tourists I made my home for awhile with the 
peasants. I was, I believe, the first ‘‘ Americano ” 
the natives had ever beheld, and no explorer in 
the heart of the dark continent could be an object 
of more curiosity and questioning. It was a low, 
two-storied house, stucco-covered, and had by its 
side an oven almost as big as itself. A barn stood 
at a little distance, and some haystacks with roofs 
supported by piers of masonry. The chief room 
was large, square and dark. The floor was cov- 
ered with tiles, and in one corner was a large chim- 
ney jutting forward into the room over a sort of 
platform on which generally stood little pots over 
diminutive charcoal fires. In one corner was a 
sort of shrine, consisting of a gaudy chromo of the 
** Madonna,” with two vases of artificial flowers 
and adim lamp, scarcely more than a spark, burn- 
ing before it. A variety of pots decorated the 
shelves, and strings of onions and peppers hung 
in festoons from the black rafters of the ceiling. 


ARCH OF AUGUSTUS, BIMINI. 
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But the gem of art in the whole scheme of interior 
decoration was a large, crude-colored chromo of 
a young woman with a vacant smile on her wooden 
face, dressed in the peculiarly barbarous fashion 
of the sixties, bearing below the legend: ‘‘ The 
Belle of New York.” Bad as it was, outrageous 
libel though I knew it to be, I could not but feel 
friendly to that picture from the moment I saw 
it, for our cases had so much in common. Both 
of us were strangers in an alien land; both were 
living among the peasants of the Romagna—I for 
a few days, but she for all time ; to say nothing of 
the fact that we both enjoyed something of the 
distinction that belongs to freaks. 

So much for the mise en scéne ; now for the 
characters of the play. Enter from the “left 
upper entrance” Maddalena, the lady of the 
house. She is not a vision of beauty, nor of 
youth. There is no necessity of searching the 
dictionary for adjectives fit to describe the Titian- 
esque shadows of her red-gold hair, nor the fath- 
omless depths of her wonderful eyes. She has 
left her youth behind her a good many years ago, 
but not her good nature nor cheerfulness. ‘Time 
has not only robbed her of her good looks, but 
has withered her like the flowers to which she was 
compared—wrinkled her like sun-dried fruit, till 
she looks like one of Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Parce ” 
listening to a joke. Yet she is a cheery old body, 
who, if she regrets the halcyon period of love and 
beauty, does not showit. She will, if the weather 
be at all chilly, always have her ‘‘scaldino ” in her 
hands—an earthen pot filled with charcoal, a sort 
of portable domestic hearth so dear to Italians. 
Enter Giacomo, the husband, from the fields, 
where he has been plowing in his shirt sleeves, 
with a battered, unpicturesque hat on his head. 
Ile will show you that plow, if you wish, and be 
quite surprised if you laugh at its shape, so 
archaic in its construction, with its wheels and 
other queer parts. It answers its purpose; and 
his father and grandfather found it good enough ; 
what more does a man want? It doesn’t do much 
more than scratch the ground, to be sure, but 
that is all that is necessary in this country, where 
you only “‘ tickle the soil and it laughs with the 
harvest.” 

Giacomo has none of the attributes usually 
given a Greek god and an Italian, if one wants 
to describe one with a romantic color. He does 
not play the guitar nor the mandolin most of the 
time, like the conventional Italian of romance. 
He is, on the contrary, a quiet, puckered-up little 
man, as harmless as the lizards who live in such 
numbers about ; but he is very wise. One does 
not live so long, he will tell you, without getting 
an idea now and then. 


But come to dinner, which Maddalena an- 
nounces. ‘* Pronto!” First comes the minestra. 
This may be a soup or some sort of macaroni, 
but in either case *‘ werry fillin’” and solid. Then 
we have a piece of boiled meat ; so, having taken 
the edge off our appetite, we shall not be too ex- 
travagant in patronizing the ‘‘stuffato di manzo,” 
a stew of beef with a rich, thick, red-brown gravy, 
the height of luxury, and only to be eaten of 
sparingly. We will have some of the sweet, 
round white cheeses, too, each reposing on a 
grape leaf—such cheeses as Maddalena will tell 
you are not to be found in any place in the world 
but here, and nowhere quite as good as those 
made by her. Eat heartily of them and praise 
them with all the extravagance you can muster, 
for she is watching and waiting for it, and this 
will prove a short cut to her good graces. Then 
a dish of fruit will top off your repast. And if 
you are not satisfied, or don’t like the fare, you 
should not come into the Romagna, for it will be 
strange indeed if you find any other. 

Many were the informal receptions I held of an 
evening, either in the long twilight outside the 
house or in the darker twilight made by the single 
twinkling spark of an oil lamp inside, showing me 
my guests only faintly in Rembrandt effects, while 
through the open windows came the voices of the 
children at the wayside shrine singing the Litany 
of the Saints, making a sort of running accom- 
paniment to the questions and my answers. 

All my visitors were haunted with a desire to 
know about America. Some of their relatives 
had already gone, as had my hostess’s grandsons, 
which accounted for the ‘* Belle of New York.” 
Their geography was vague, and it is needless to 
say it was like reasoning with the wind to try 
and explain that North and South America were 
different places. ‘* Tell me,” one would say, ‘is 
the climate of Buenos Ayres anything like ours ?” 
or, *‘ Is it true they need many men on the rail- 
roads of Brazil? What! New York is not in 
Brazil ? Ah, true—it is Feeladelfeeah that is 
there !” Giacomo, from having so much more 
chance to ask questions, was filled with wisdom 
on the subject. It was the funniest thing*imag- 
inable to see the expression of undisguised con- 
tempt with which he demolished some timid ques- 
tioner, though he might have asked the same 
thing not an hour before. We always parted early, 
somewhat to my relief, with a chorus of wishes 
for ‘* good repose,” and a most “‘ felicitous 
night.” My guests, I doubt not, went to dream 
of a wonderful land where money grew on every 
bush and life was one continuous feast day. 

There was a certain amount of sameness about 
life here, it must be confessed, particularly after 























the novelty was gone, or until I discovered the 
endless variety afforded to existence by my 
mountain. It lay at no great distance from the 
house, and I soon came to. have a certain sense 
of affection and proprietorship regarding it. No 
view from any place was equal to the one from 
its summit, I told myself at the time over and 
over again, and even now I am not quite certain 
I was wrong. Below me, spread out like a map, 
was the plain of multicolored patchwork — a 
Joseph’s coat in landscape, a colossal tapestry of 
nature, yellow, brown, red, green and purple— 
while off to the east, joining the sky at no defin- 
able point, was the Adriatic, a sea of Sparkling 
sapphire. There were the distant mountains, im- 
material as mists, as blue-shadowed as ever Turner 
imagined, like ghosts of eternal hills borrowed 
from dreams, and the cities dotted about, Rimini, 
Ravenna, Ferrara, each with its distinct person- 
ality, over which linger like vague echoes the 
stories of their past. 

Then, for variety, in a sort of theosophic way I 
would let my fancy loose, and turning back the 
leaves of time, visit some of those places in imagina- 
tion, peopling the streets with phantoms of the great 
ones that I knew so much better than the actual 
inhabitants. I passed with the legions of Cesar 
into Rimini to the sound of clashing armor and 
shouts of the soldiers; I listened while the great 
captain harangued them in the forum; or saw 
Francesca come out of the castle of the Malates- 
tas, a building grim and stern as the unrelenting 
members of the house whose vengeance was soon 
to overtake her, and by it place her on a pedestal 
among the unforgotten. Or to Ravenna, where 
pictures of warring creeds and changing people 
come and go as the tide of Roman rule recedes 
before the overwhelming torrent of the barbarian, 
and medieval culture builds upon the ruins of 
both, as the dark-green trees of the pine forest 
stand where once the Roman galleys rode at 
anchor in the harbor of Classis. 

All this was highly enjoyable, but after a time 
I suddenly found that I was tired of it and was 
already pining for a change. The desire for 
change had come, against whose commands there 
was no questioning. The demon that drives us 
on, like the voice in the fable of the Wandering 
Jew, had followed me into my Arcadia, and there 
was no help for it. So I said one night, “1 will 


go to-morrow,” really believing it was a conclu- 
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sion I had arrived at unassisted. The spirits thet 
dwell in every wood and glade tried to make me 
change my resolve as I went about that evening 
saying good-by to all my friends, my mountain, 
the brook down the lane, the olive trees, and the 
rest, who had become very dear to me, perhaps be- 
cause they could not ask questions. But I was 
not to be changed by anything, and the next day 
I was at Rimini. 

It was a great contrast to my recent pastoral 
existence, coming into the old city of the Mala- 
testas on market day. All the narrow streets were 
crowded with hurrying people of every age and 
condition. The women with gay handkerchiefs 
on their heads, that gave an oriental touch of 
color to the moving picture ; fishermen and fish- 
erwomen—a new feature to me—at every turn, 
carrying huge baskets, and screaming at the top 
of their voices. Every street I turned into seemed 
to be more thronged, until in the great square (of 
Victor Emmanuel, of course) the crowd was one 
dense, wriggling, screeching mass. Above them, 
in his chair, the statue of an old Pope in the at- 
titude of blessing looked down benignantly, but 
they paid him no attention. Some distance be- 
yond is the old arch of Augustus spanning the 
street. This, and his bridge, are the oldest inhab- 
itants of the place. Very sociable they always 
seemed to me. There was none of that exclusive- 
ness that some ruins affect—getting on the top of 
crags, or withdrawing ‘‘far from the madding 
crowd ” into thickets and swamps. These of Ri- 
mini have nothing of that about them. They 
share in the life of the people, listen to the same 
old jokes, as enduring as themselves, and form a 
part in everyday existence the same as always, 
but what their opinions are we never know. Still, 
I think, if there were a way of finding out, they 
would agree with me in saying that there are just 
as many pretty girls in Rimini now as ever there 
were. At least there are a great many; different, 
too, from the ordinary product of the country 
around. So, too, the old women are perhaps 
uglier, and the average is struck somehow. That 
is all Iam in a position to state concerning them ; 
and I feel that I may be doing them an injustice 
in repeating what was said by an acquaintance of 
mine there in answer to my expressed admiration. 
“Yes,” said he, ‘‘ the outside of the house is very 
beautiful, but the rooms are unfurnished—entirely 
unfurnished !” 
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A TERRIBLE 


CASE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


HE doctor’s waiting room 
was full of people—men 
and women, of all ages and 
conditions, meeting there 
on a common ground of 
need. The short winter 
day had already begun to 
wane. Now and then a 
black servant appeared at 

the door, and the patients, one after another, were 
conducted to an adjoining office. Most of the 
consultations were brief. Presently one woman 
only was left in the waiting room—the latest ar- 
rival, and consequently the last to be summoned 
to the doctor’s presence. Absorbed in her own 
thoughts, she had been sitting in a quiet corner 
awaiting her turn, and seemingly unconscious of 
the strangers about her. Now the black servant 
beckoned from the doorway, and she arose quickly 
and followed him. 

Hume was standing at his office table as this 
last patient entered. At sight of her he uttered 
an exclamation. 

«You are now so well known,” she said, ‘‘ that 
I had little difficulty in finding you. I hope you 
remember me, Dr. TIume. I have met with one 
rebuff to-day, and I do not think I could bear an- 
other.” ; 

‘Remember the sailor girl whom I shot at 
Cape Desolation !” he answered, grasping her two 
hands warmly. ‘‘ By no possibility could I forget 
you. When did you leave the cape? Are you 
staying in the city ?” And then, with a thrill of 
apprehension, ‘‘ May I ask what brought you 
here ?” 

‘* Ask any question you like,” she answered, al- 
lowing him to lead her toachair. ‘I reached 
Boston yesterday. You see,” with a poor shadow 
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of a smile, ‘that I have lost no time in looking 
you up.” 

‘*T can guess your errand,” he said, kindly, his 
professional glance directed to the shadows under 
her tired dark eyes, the hollows in her pale cheek ; 
‘you are j/l—you wish to consult me 

‘Not for myself—oh, no!” she interrupted ; 
‘**T have, perhaps, lost flesh and color of late, but 
I am strong and well. I come to you on behalf 
of another person—you cannot have forgotten 
him—Andy Gaff.” 

H[e gave a start of dismay. 

‘Andy! Is that poor wretch still alive ?” and 
his tone seemed to imply that the contrary news 
would not have been unwelcome. 

‘* He is alive, and in his usual health,” she an- 
swered, gravely. ‘‘ Martha Bray has charge of 
him. I left the two at a hotel to which I was di- 
rected yesterday.” 

‘““What !” cried Hume, aghast ; “the fellow is 
not here—heie—in this cit) ?” 

‘*Cortainly. Uncle Caleb and I talked the 
matter over, and concluded that it would be best 
to bring him directly to you.” 

“To me? And for what purpose ?” 

‘That you might examine his head, and do 
something to restore his mental power.” 

I{ume smiled. 

‘‘ Now, you are talking of the impossible, Miss 
Hillyer. Let me remind you that I was never 
able to learn anything about poor Andy’s head. 
Remember t':e mystery that was made of him at 
Cape Desolation.” 

A great sadness fell on her pale, earnest face. 
Fretting for Rose had left traces upon her, but 
she was even handsomer than of old. 

«Do not suppose, Dr. Hume,” she said, ‘‘ that I 
was foolish enough to come here, expecting to 
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conceal any part of Andy’s story from you. By a 
tacit agreement the cape folks refused to talk 
upon such an unpleasant subject, and we at the 
cove, out of consideration for Rose, remained 
equally silent. The Hillyers and their misfort- 
unes were always respected at the cape.” 

Ile bowed. 

‘Tam not seeking to pry into family secrets ; 
but if you wish me to treat Andy, I must, first of 
all, know the facts of the case.” 

‘‘T understand. It will hurt no one now to tell 
the story. Rose”—and a spasm of pain crossed 
her handsome face —‘‘ Rose no longer cares.” 

Ile bit his lip. 

‘‘Have you ever heard from Rose since the 
night you defended me at the fishhouse ?” 

‘“Once only. She sent money, and told us 
that she had found friends, and would not come 
back to the cape.” 

«* And have you any clew to her present where- 
abouts ?” 

She hesitated, but only for an instant. 

‘*T have seen Rose this very day, Dr. Hume,” 
she replied. 

He started. 

** Where 2” 

“On my way to this place. Se, with two 
ladies, was just entering a carriage. I called her 
by name. Perhaps I should not have done that ; 
but my joy was so great, 1 could not elp it. Part 
of my purpose in coming to Boston was to ask 
your aid iu luoking for Rose. I could not endure 
her silence longer, you see. I told Uncle Caleb 
that I must fare forth and find her. So when we 
two met to-day I cried, ‘Rose ! Rose!’ She looked 
me full in the eyes, and denied that she ever knew 
me! Yet it was Rose, all the same—I swear to 
you it was Rose, and no other !” 

He did not need to be told who the two ladies 


were. Had he not encountered them in Dom- 
burg’s studio that very afternoon ? , 

‘*Miss Hillyer, you are in luck,” said Hume, 
dryly. 


** Yes,” she nodded ; “I did not think to find 
Rose so soon. She must be living in this city, 
and with rich and important people—perhaps the 
very ladies who were with her in the carriage. Of 
one thing Iam certain: she knew me, even as I 
knew her. Was she ashamed of my shabby clothes, 
do you think ?—afraid to recognize a common 
person before her grand companions ?” 

He looked embarrassed. 

** Don’t ask me, Miss Hillyer. I could not at- 
tempt to answer the question. Did you—Ileaven 
above !—did you tell her that you had brought 
Andy Gaff with you from the cape ?” 


‘“‘Howcould 1? She gave me no chance. And 
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would she not have disowned Andy even as she 
did me ?” 

“TI dare say.” 

‘Dr. Hume, if Rose has found good fortune I 
am glad, for I love her very, very dearly ; but I 
must know beyond doubt where her home now is 
—who her fine friends are. It is my duty to dis- 
cover that much, is it not ”—her dark eyes search- 
ing his face with an earnestness that made him 
wince —‘‘ so that I may take back definite tidings 
to Uncle Caleb ?” 

Hie bowed assent. 

**Understand me. Not for worlds would I in- 
trude upon her, or lay a straw in the way of her 
happiness, or bring her to shame by compelling 
her to remember the things that she wishes to 
forget. She hated her life at the cape. She fled 
from it. I will not be the person to force her 
back ; I will never fret or annoy her ; but I must 
find out the truth.” ; 

He saw that she was resolute. 

**T can give you, here and now, the informa- 
tion you seek,” he. answered. ‘I, too, have en- 
countered Rose, and talked with her. She is the 
acknowledged heiress of a childless old widow—a 
woman of great wealth and social importance— 
my own aunt. Once she thought to make me her 
heir (it was before my visit to Cape Desolation), 
but we quarreled and separated. ose is now in- 
stalled in the place which I left vacant. She 
has become my aunt’s idol, and will inherit her 
fortune.” 

A great light leaped into Bess Hillyer’s face. 

“*Oh !” she cried, in a tone of unspeakable re- 
lief. ‘‘How glad Iam! Rose an heiress ?—this 
is strange, delightful news. All my doubts and 
anxieties are over, Dr. Hume. Your aunt must 
be wonderfully kind and good. May I ask her 
name ?” 

Quite unconscious of the bomb he was throw- 
ing, Hume answered : 

** Ellicott. And now your cousin is not called 
Rose, but Mignon.” 

The sailor girl sat as if stupefied. Perhaps the 
waning light deceived Hume, but her handsome 
face seemed suddenly to take the hue of ashes. 

“* Ellicott ?” 

“Yes. Her only son was killed a few years 
ago, and since that time she has been looking 
about for an heir. Mind, I do not attempt to 
explain how she happened to fix upon Rose—I 
have no idea of the way in which her acquaint- 
ance with the girl began. But report says that 


your cousin claims to be some distant connection 
of Mrs. Ellicott’s long-dead husband.” 

She did not answer. He wondered at her queer, 
rigid look. 

































“« Tf you wish,” he went on, gently, ‘I can easily 
set afoot such inquiries as will solve the mystery. 
You need not be told that my own position is pe- 
culiar—that it forbids me to manifest distrust, or 
undue curiosity concerning my aunt’s chosen 
heiress.” 

She bowed assent. In the sailor girl’s mind a 
dark suspicion had expanded into certainty. Of 
a sudden all things became clear to her—she un- 
derstood the full measure of Rose’s treachery. 
Hume waited a little, and presently, in a clear, 
steady voice, Bess spoke : 

**Do not make any inquiries because of me, 
Dr. Hume. Ido not wish it. My mind is now 
‘at rest. You have told me enough—I am quite 
satisfied. It cannot matter how Rose chanced to 
find her benefactress. I can only say that I re- 
joice in her good fortune—though she will never 
know it—I rejoice! Remember that I said this 
to you. Not for worlds would I take from her 
the smallest portion of What she has won—let her 
have it—let her keep it! I will never willingly 
cross her path again. She may forget that I ex- 
ist, if she will. I renounce all right, all claim in 
her favor—I will never reproach her, even in my 
heart——” 

She stopped abruptly. 

“You must not mind me, Dr. Hume,” she 
stammered. ‘‘I am perplexed and disturbed—I 
do not quite know what I say.” 

«Let us return to the subject of Andy Gaff,” 
he answered, kindly. 

She composed herself at once. No living creat- 
ure should ever know what Rose had done—she 
would never, never betray her ! 

“* Andy ?” she said. ‘Oh, yes. When he came 
a-wooing Rose his name was André Gautier, but 
the cape folks soon corrupted it to suit them- 
selves. It was too difficult for their tongues to 
master. So they called him Andy Gaff, and we at 
Ilillyer’s Cove accepted the change without re- 
monstrance. So little did we care for him,” bit- 
terly, ‘‘we did not even attempt to preserve his 
name ! 

“* His first visit to Cape Desolation was made in 
a steam yacht with some wild young comrades. 

By chance he met Rose, one night, in the tomb 
of the Hillyers—you remember where it stands— 
on the road betwixt the village and Uncle Caleb’s 
cottage ?” 

Hume nodded. 

** Rose hid there to frighten me—the tomb was 
falling to decay, and workmen had begun to re- 
pair it—she looked upon the stranger and was 
lost. Iam sure the pair loved each other at sight. 
Their sudden passion alarmed both Uncle Caleb 
and myself. In vain we begged Rose to wait a 
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little—to do nothing rash. André gave only a 
meagre account of himself, and told us frankly 
that we must not question him—at some future 
time he would tell us everything. Yet the poor 
child felt no misgivings. Her lover was young, 
gay, exceedingly handsome. She listened only to 
him. He declared that he must marry her with- 
out delay, and kept his yacht waiting somewhere 
near, while he lingered on at the cove, turning 
her head, and overruling all the objections that 
Uncle Caleb and I could make to the disgracefully 
sudden match. 

‘‘Rose had many admirers—among others, a 
young fisherman, Dave Grant by name, a surly, 
dangerous fellow, whom André had knocked down 
one night, in a fracas at Berry’s grocery. Grant 
never forgot the blow ; and when he learned that 
Rose had accepted Gautier as her lover his rage 
knew no bounds. He hovered near the cove, 
watching André constantly, and breathing out 
all sorts of threats against him. But the lovers 
only laughed ; and as Grant was careful to keep 
out of the reach of his successful rival, they gave 
little thought to the man or his jealous rage. 

‘*As I have already said, André had told us 
next to nothing about himself. But it was plain 
to see that he was by birth and breeding a gentle- 
man—that he belonged in a higher walk of life 
than ours. Rose was dazzled by his evident su- 
periority—his fascinating personality. He said 
that he must return to his native State—Massa- 
chusetts—to arrange certain matters of business, 
after which he would come back to Cape Desola- 
tion and make her his wife. With this promise 
he went away. 

“Do you ask if Rose really loved André Gautier 
at that time? She was but sixteen, vain and 
foolish. He wooed her boldly, determinedly. I 
am sure she would have followed him to the ends 
of the earth. 

‘* During the two weeks of his absence he wrote 
her tender letters, assuring her of his ardent love, 
and bidding her be ready to marry him as soon as 
he should return to her. To oppose her longer 
was like fighting the wind. She would have her 
own way, whether the end thereof was weal or 
woe. Fourteen days passed, and then André, 
true to his promise, came back to Hillyer’s Cove. 

‘* Rose welcomed him joyfully. He looked hag- 
gard and anxious, as though some unpleasant 
matter was weighing on his mind. In a grand, 
masterful way he said to Uncle Caleb : 

“«*«T must marry Rose to-morrow. I am called 
abroad, and she shall go with me. Delays are 
dangerous—we cannot afford to waste another 
moment here. For a year at least we will travel 
about the world. Ask no questions now, but when 
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I reach Liverpool I will send letters of explana- 
tion to you and to my own family. I solemnly 
swear that your niece’s welfare is safe in my hands. 
As the world judges,’ and he laughed in a hard, 
unpleasant way, ‘she is making a good match. 
More than this I cannot say.’ 

‘Tt was too late for us to put further obstacles 
in the way of the lovers. A clergyman was called 
from Fairhaven, and the next day André Gautier 
married Rose at the cove cottage. 

“* An hour or two after the ceremony she was in 
the porch with her new-made husband, watching 
the sunset fade away from the sea. I heard her 
say, softly : 

«Tet us walk down to the place where we first 
met, André—the old Hillyer tomb. Repairs are 
over there—to-morrow it will be closed—this is 
our last opportunity, you know.’ 

«<< Come, then,’ he answered ; ‘it would be a 
pity not to see the spot once again.’ 

‘And they went off together through the twi- 
light—young, beautiful, happy—yes, for the last 
time in their lives, happy. 

‘Well, a little later, Dr. Hume, as I sat alone 
in the porch, I heard a flying step—wild, inco- 
herent cries, and Rose, white as ashes, rushed into 
the garden, screaming : 

*«“* Oh, he isdead! Dave Grant has killed him 
—there—at the very door of the tomb! He fol- 
lowed us. Come quickly! André is dead, I tell 
you !—he is dead!’ 

“Uncle Caleb called such help as was at hand, 
and we ran to the Hillyer tomb. Oh!’—she 
shuddered, and passed her hand suddenly over 
her eyes —‘‘I shall never forget, Dr. Hume, the 
sight that met us there. André lay stretched on 
the ground, by the tomb door, crushed, bleeding, 
insensible ; and flung down beside him was the 
club which Dave Grant had splintered upon that 
high, handsome head. A piece of wood, in the 
hand of a brutal enemy, made André Gautier the 
creature which you saw at Cape Desolation. As 
for Grant, he fled to the beach, leaped into a boat, 
rowed out into the water, and drowned himself. 
His body was washed up, next morning, at Hill- 
yer’s Cove. He probably thought that he had 
killed André, and fear of punishment drove him 
to self-destruction. We carried Rose’s bridegroom 
to the cove, and summoned a doctor. For many 
days he lay unconscious there. When, at last, he 
began to show signs of life, what was left of the 
handsome yachtsman—the devoted lover who was 
to take Rose far away to countries across the sea ? 
A helpless idiot ! 

** At first, Rose wept and bewailed her bride- 
groom’s fate, and pitied him with all her heart. 
Had not his love for her been his ruin? But at 
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length weariness came, then aversion, and then 
loathing. 

** Uncle Caleb and I determined to keep Andy 
at the cove, and provide for his wants. What 
else could we do? He was helpless, homeless, 
We sent advertisements to Massachusetts news- 
papers, asking his relatives to communicate with 
us, but received no answer. He had never ut- 
tered a word concerning his kindred. We could 
find no letters upon him, no papers and very little 
money. Baggage he had none. In short, all 
clew to his past life seemed lost. After the in- 
juries inflicted upon him by Dave Grant, he was 
like a strange sealed book to us.” 

‘* Did you ever suspect that André Gautier was 
not his real name ?” asked Hume. 

‘‘Often. But there was no proof to sustain my 
suspicions. You know the rest, Dr. Hume. You 
saw Andy at the cove—gentle, harmless, unable to 
recall the past or comprehend the present—capa- 
ble of learning nothing but to mend Uncle Caleb’s 
nets. Yes, from the night of the assault till the 
present moment, the mending of nets is the only 
thing which his poor head has mastered or re- 
tained.” 

She had told the story with composure, but 
Hlume, watching her narrowly, ‘read betwixt the 
lines,” and understood more than she meant to 
convey. What did the sailor girl’s long devotion 
to that wretched Andy Gaff mean, save that two 
women, not one, had loved the handsome, dash- 
ing yachtsman when he first appeared at Cape 
Desolation ? He now understood why she had 
rejected Jack Harold’s honest devotion. 

‘“Go on!” entreated Hume, feeling that there 
was something more to be said. 

Bess related the story of her own rescue by 
Andy Gaff on the cape cliffs. 

‘‘Hle knew enough to save my life,” she said, 
wistfully. ‘‘ Maybe he can be helped, even now. 
At any rate I have brought him to you.” 

The doctor’s face was very grave. 

** A stick splintered upon his head !” he mut- 
tered. ‘* Well, where have you left him, Miss 
Hillyer ?” 

She gave the name of a small hotel in a secluded 
part of the city. 

‘*Martha Bray has him in charge,” she said. 
‘* He made little troubie on the journey. He was 
very quiet and gentle, as he always is. Will you 
come and see him soon, Dr. Hume ?” 

IIume took up his hat and overcoat. 

**This very moment.” 

“Will you do something toward his restora- 
tion ?” 

He paused with his hand on the door, and 
looked at her, by the dying light. 
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‘‘Suppose, just for a moment, Miss Hillyer, 
that we should find it possible to help this man— 
to readjust the mechanism of thought and mem- 
ory in his brain—would he thank us ?—would he 
take up life again with gratitude or reluctance, do 
you think? Suppose his reckless passion for 
Rose should revive with his dormant faculties ? 
Mind, the thing is not at all probable, but I ask 
you to suppose it—would not André Gautier curse 
(iod and die when he found himself forsaken, 
deserted, by the very woman to whom he owed his 
frightful misfortune ?” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
A GIRL’S TEARS. 

THE wintry moonlight was falling in the long 
avenues of Windmere, and over the bare, frost- 
bitten terraces. Mignon, standing in a low, wide 
window with that white radiance on her brightly 
joyous face, gazed out into the night, and clung 
a little closer to the arm on which she leaned. 

‘*T am so happy, Paget !” she whispered to her 
lover. ‘* Yes, I know that I am /00 happy.” 

He smiled as he looked down upon her soft, 
childish beauty—to him the most beguiling upon 
earth. 

** It is impossible for you to be too happy,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Little darling, for whom was hap- 
piness made, if not for you? The sadder things 
of life shall never come near you while / have 
power to keop them away.” 

She lifted her face in the moonlight— 


“ Fair, not pale.” 


A half-blown Catherine Mermet rose was in her 
hand; a faint smile parted her red lips. Her 
eyes wore @ meditative expression. Behind the 
lovers stretched the long hall with a blaze of 
hickory logs on the hearth, and the faint, fine 
shadows of palms along the carved wall. ' 

‘“«Is it really true,” she murmured, “that you 
never loved any woman before me ? Let me hear 
you say it again, Paget.” 

“It is absolutely true,” he replied, with a fer- 
vor that might have laid to rest the darkest 
doubt. ‘ You were made for me—I see it now. 
I waited long, lonely years, mateless, restless, and 
at last you came to your lover—ah, you were well 
worth waiting for !” 

She trembled a little in his embrace. Her face, 
silvered over by the moonlight, was like that of 
an angel. What man in his senses could have as- 
sociated the thought of guile with that delicate, 
dainty loveliness ? 

‘* If you ever love me less,” she whispered, “it 
will be time for me to die!” 
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He laid his bronzed cheek upon her golden hair. 

**And if death does not come till I cease to 
love you, Mignon, you may look upon yourself as 
immortal.” 

‘Death is not the only thing that parts human 
hearts,” she faltered. ‘I might do some wicked 
thing, and make you very angry, Paget—there is 
a stern look about your eyes sometimes that bodes 
ill to evil doers. You might cease to care for me 
altogether—you might despise—detest me, per- 
haps.” 

He kissed the last word passionately from her 
lips. 

‘*How dare you talk such heresy? Nothing 
could make me despise’ you! I would as soon 
think of an angel of light doing wickedly as you, 
my little Mignon.” 

“But 

‘But should the impossible become possible— 
why, I would forgive you, darling—I would hide 
you and your sin together deep down in my heart 
of hearts.” 

He fancied that he was talking to an innocent 
child ; but she who listened was, alas! a woman, 
daring everything, defying everything, to secure 
a forbidden love. Her violet eyes shone like twin 
stars. 

**T will never doubt you again—never !” she 
cried, joyfully. ‘‘I want you to believe that I, 
too, loved for the first time, when I met you in 
your ocean tower. Never before had I known a 
real passion. It was you who awakened my heart, 
and changed the world for me.” 

** How can I doubt it ?” he answered, ardently. 
‘« Why, you are a mere child still—a lily, whose 
petals have hardly unfolded.” 

She had that day been dining at Windmere, 
with Mrs. Ellicott and a few other guests. Din- 
ner was now over. ‘The lovers had slipped away 
for a /éte-a-téte in that moonlit window. From 
the neighboring drawing room came a hum of 
voices, the rattle of coffee cups, an é¢ude of Thal- 
berg. Mignon nestled her golden head against 
her lover’s shoulder, his arm encircled her lissom 
body. 

‘My king !” she whispered, proudly, solemnly, 
and he, from the depths of his adoring heart, re- 
plied : 

‘* Darling—precious darling !” 

At that moment a man entered the hall by the 
main door. It was impossible for him to avoid 
seeing the lovers. As his eyes fell upon them he 
gave an involuntary start. Paget Fassel, remem- 
bering the secrecy that was supposed to invest his 
engagement, withdrew his arm reluctantly from 
his betrothed. She looked up—grew frightfully 
pale, and dropped the Catherine Mermet rose. 
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‘That man !” she gasped. 

‘Tt is Auut Latimer’s physician,” answered 
Fassel, in a low voice. ‘* She had a nervous at- 
tack at dinner, and persisted in sending for 
him.” 

Forbearing to glance a second time at the win- 
dow, Nigel Hume ascended the carved stair. 
Aunt Latimer was in her own chamber. He 
presented himself before her, with a countenance 
gloomy, distrait. 

**You see that I am utterly prostrated to- 
night, doctor,” groaned the old woman, from the 
depths of an invalid chair. ‘ My nerves are all 
on edge. I must have something quieting—a 
little chloral would not come amiss. I nearly 
fainted at table.” 

** Now, what is the meaning of all this ?” de- 
manded Hume, kindly, but firmly. 

“¢ First of all,” said Aunt Latimer, in a feebly 
aggrieved voice, ‘“‘ nobody—not even Edith—tells 
me anything in this house. I am supposed to be 
unable to keep a secret. Yet I can see some 
things. I am not altogether imbecile. To-day, 
at dinner, I watched my nephew Paget—Paget, 
whom no woman could ever before subdue. He 
sat next Mignon Hillyer—I saw him look at her. 
Oh! oh!” shaking her head dolefully, “‘ that was 
enough. She is charming—she will be a great 
heiress ; but the influence of the Ellicotts upon 
the Fassels is evil—evil. Any second attempt to 
unite the two families will surely bring disaster 
upon usall, I am frightened, Dr. Hume—I am 
torn with presentiments.” 

As a sensible man, it was Hume’s duty to laugh 
at this outbreak ; but, unluckily, he had presenti- 
ments of his own, so he only said : 

‘‘Be calm, Mrs. Latimer. You are making 
yourself ill for nothing.” 

‘Ah, doctor, can you wonder that the bare 
thought of another love affair betwixt a Fassel 
and any creature of the Ellicott blood quite un- 
nerves me ? Remember Edith’s humiliation—her 
blighted hopes—her broken heart——” 

“Aunt Latimer !” 

From the far end of the room, where she had 
been concealed in shadow, Edith Fassel glided 
quietly forward. Her trailing dinner dress shone 
with a dull blue lustre. In her hair a diamond 
star sparkled like fire. 

‘« My heart is not, and never has been, broken,” 
she said, sweetly. ‘‘ When you talk like that, 
you make me feel like a gigantic cheat, dear 
Aunt Latimer.” Her mystic eyes put on a weary 
look. ‘It is hard to maintain a falsehood, year 
after year, you know, even when one’s motive is 
good.” 

«« My dear ?” cried Aunt Latimer, helplessly. 


‘* Do I not make my meaning plain to you? [ 
am tired of Lepel Ellicott’s name. I never loved 
him, living or dead. ‘True, I was fond of him in 
a sisterly way, until I discovered what a poor 
weak coward he was—after that I simply despised 
him.” 

‘Edith !” cried Aunt Latimer, in shocked 
amaze, 

She had not once looked at Hume, but, some- 
how, her words seemed directed to some other 
than the old woman in the chair. Her voice 
took a cheerful, almost joyous tone. 

‘For Mrs. Ellicott’s sake, I have held my 
peace, and let the world think as it would; but 
one grows weary of dissembling—of being al- 
ways misunderstood. 'The humiliation that Lepel 
brought upon me was not too great a price to pay 
for my escape from him. Had he married me I 
must have been the most miserable of mortals.” 

** Edith, I am astonished at you!” said poor 
Aunt Latimer. 

She drew a deep breath, as though she had 
thrown off some burden. 

‘IT am astonished at myself, Aunt Latimer,” 
she answered, brightly ; ‘‘at my own prolonged 
hypocrisy. . Pity for Mrs. Ellicott must be my ex- 
cuse. I feared to speak the truth, lest I should 
open all her old sad wounds.” 

Htume’s heart was beating with suffocating 
strokes. Suddenly she turned her proud, dark 
glance upon him, and with a smile said : 

‘* Dr. Hume, I wish you would induce your pa- 
tient to come down to the drawing room again, 
and entertain her guests, and forget her forebod- 
ings.” 

Ile remembered the sight he had seen in the 
hall window, and shook his head. 

‘* Mrs. Latimer will do well to remain here for 
the rest of the evening. _I will leave her a seda- 
tive.” 

And soon after he turned to go. 

Miss Fassel, standing by her aunt’s chair, 
watched him quietly. 


‘* May I ask you to step outside & moment ?” 
he said, in a low, embarrassed voice. ‘‘I have 


something to tell you which Mrs. Latimer must 
not hear.” 

Without a word she followed him. He closed 
the door on his patient. A cluster of lights burn- 
ing near showed him the vivid crimson pulsing 
in Miss Fassel’s cheek. 

“‘Do not be alarmed,” he said, stiffly. ‘‘I am 
not going to allude to any past madness of mine.” 
Tt was an unfortunate beginning. A woman does 
not like to hear that her sway is a thing of the 
past. Miss Fassel grew a trifle more regal. ‘‘ It 
is difficult for me to pick my words,” he went on, 
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with studied coldness, ‘‘ but you must be warned. 
I beg to ask if your brother is engaged to Miss 
Hillyer ?” 

She drew back a step. 

‘Tam not at liberty to answer that question, 
Dr. Hume.” 

‘Let us hope that he is not, for Miss Hillyer 
can never marry him.” 

“‘ And why ?” she asked, coldly. 

‘For reasons that have existed for years—good 
and sufficient reasons,” he answered. 

«Perhaps you will mention one.” 

«‘Unfortunately, I cannot !” 

“‘ Ah,” she said, with a faint curl of the lip, 
‘‘you have no friendly feeling for Miss Hillyer— 
she is your aunt’s heiress !” 

The words were not out when she would fain 
have recalled them. He grew pale, as though 
she had dealt him a hard thrust. 

‘* You dislike me too much to be just,” he said, 
huskily ; “but I warn you again— Miss Hillyer 
cannot marry your brother.” 

‘* Why do you say this to me? Would it not be 
better to go to Paget, or to Miss Hillyer herself ?” 

‘Without doubt — pardon my stupidity,” he 
answered, in a bitter voice; and with a flush of 
anger on his face he went off down the stair. 

The moonlit window was now deserted. Hume, 
inwardly cursing the fate which had entangled 
him with all these people, passed out through the 
entrance door of Windmere, and descended the 
steps to the long driveway. There a slender 
figure, hatless, cloakless, darted from the shelter 
of the nearest tree, and faced him in the moon- 
light—Mignon. 

‘Oh, Dr. Hume,” she said, in sharp appeal, 
“‘what do you mean to do ?” 

«That is a question which I might, with good 
reason, propound to you,” he replied, sternly. 

She pressed her hand to her heart. 

“‘Oh, do not speak so loud! I stole away 
from the drawing room to meet you here, when 
you should come out. Show me a little mercy !” 

‘*What mercy are you showing these Fassels ? 
You owe them some consideration, do you not ? 
They are Mrs. Ellicott’s intimate friends.” 

Her small, childish face was gray with fear. 

“‘T know, and * am very weak, very wicked. 
But answer me one question, Dr. Hume. Did 
you ever love any person with all your heart and 
soul—so dearly, so entirely, that the world seemed 
to hold no other—that nothing else in the wide 
universe was of any importance to you ?” 

He was dumb. 

“*You understand me, I see. Then give me a 
little time to find out if I am still bound . 





“‘You are still bound !” said Hume, sharply. 
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**Do not doubt it ! Andy Gaff lives, and you are 
his wife.” 

She gave a despairing cry, and the hand which 
had been pressed to her heart fell helplessly at 
her side. Under her feet the frosty pebbles glis- 
tened in the moonlight ; over her uncovered head 
the bare branches of the trees rattled mournfully 
in the wind. 

**You have found out for certain ?” she shud- 
dered. 

**T have found out for certain !” 

** You have seen some one from Cape Desola- 
tion ?” 

*Tn” 

She trembled, and seemed unable to frame an- 
other question. 

**T cannot, all in a moment,” she murmured, 
faintly, ‘‘ break my own heart and—A/is. I must 
have a little preparation—one week—two weeks— 
then I will tell him. But not sooner—oh, not 
sooner! You will not deny me a short reprieve ?” 

It was Hume’s misfortune that he could never 
feel anything but compassion for this unhappy 
girl. 

** You cannot escape from these complications 
without trouble,” he said. ‘* You have allowed 
an honorable man to make love to you. Take my 
advice, and without delay confess everything to 
him, or to Miss Fassel.” 

“Oh, I cannot!” she answered, in alarm ; 
‘not yet—not yet!” and she burst into wild 
weeping. ‘‘ You are like an executioner who 
holds the ax above my neck. I ask your mercy 
for only a fortnight longer — one little fort- 
night !” 

Like all men, Hume had a horror of woman’s 
tears. 

‘You will not listen to reason,” he said, im- 
patiently. ‘* Well, have your way. But remem- 
ber what I told you at the ball. These Fassels are 
nothing to me,” with cold indifference ; “ yet, I 
must keep you from dragging their good name in 
the mire. I will remain silent, then, for another 
two weeks—not a day longer. It is the last favor 
I can show you.” 

**T will ask for nothing more, Dr. Hume,” she 
replied, in a queer, stifled voice. 

He stalked away, and left her standing there 
in the moonlight, her face as white as hoar frost, 
but on her lips a wicked little smile of triumph. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
RESTORED. 
STRETCHED upon a table, in a private operating 
room, lay a man, breathing heavily under the in- 
fluence of ether. 
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By his side stood Nigel Ilume, in white gown full of professional interest. Hume had just re- 
and rubber apron, with some delicate gleaming moved from the skull of the man on the table an 
instrument in his hand. Dr. Bellamy and one or ugly splinter of wood, which for years had been 
two assistants were stationed close by, their faces pressing on the very stronghold of thought and 
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reason. First to suspect the presence of such a 
substance there, the young fellow had made a 
thorough examination of Andy Gaff, and operated 
with perfect success. 

A deeply depressed bone was deftly raised, the 
wound cleansed, the scalp replaced. Hume stood 
looking thoughtfully down on his patient. 

“Strange,” he mused, “that I, of all men, 
should be selected by a mysterious fate to make 
this discovery !” 

Andy Gaff was consigned to a trained nurse, 
and Hume, true to his kindly nature, hastened to 
inform Bess Hillyer of his successful operation. 

‘Behold the confirmation of my suspicions !” 
he said, producing the splinter. ‘‘A club was 
broken over Andy’s head — here is the portion 
which remained in the wound, to work no end of 
mischief. I am more than curious to know what 
effect its removal will have upon the man. He 
must be kept perfectly quiet for the present, but 
you shall hear news of him continually.” 

7 * * * * * 

Hume’s patient slept like a child. During his 
waking hours he was silent, and apparently 
thoughtful, answering his nurse only in mono- 
syllables. When Hume was present his eyes fol- 
lowed the surgeon in a puzzled, astonished way. 

‘‘He is pulling himself together,” was Hume’s 
inward comment. One day he discovered some- 
thing in Andy’s countenance that made his heart 
beat high. ‘‘ Your head feels better, does it not ?” 
he asked, with feigned carelessness. Andy raised 
one hand to the rapidly healing wound. 

‘‘T will answer your question by asking an- 
other,” he said, dryly. ‘‘ What is the matter 
with my head ?” 

“Well,” replied Hume, ‘‘ you’ve been a trifle 
off, for a space back; and I, Dr. Nigel Hume, 
quite at your service, have had the good luck to 
perform an operation which seems to have re- 
lieved you somewhat.” 

“Ah!” 

“This is my house—you are my guest. Don’t 
disturb yourself in any way. For several reasons 
my interest in you is extraordinary. Strange to 
say, your face seems changing daily before my 
eyes. You now bear a curious resemblance to 
some person that I have seen before, but cannot 
call by name 1 

‘Hold on !” interrupted the patient, brusquely ; 
‘‘is this house of yours in Maine or Massachu- 
setts ?” 

‘‘Brayo! Your memory is asserting itself. 
You are at the Hub, my dear fellow—in its very 
heart. By and by I will~bring an old friend to 
see you, who will tell you everything you wish to 
know.” 
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An hour or two after, the surgeon entered the 
room again, and with him came Bess Hillyer. 
The patient put out his hand in quick recogni- 


tion. 

** Bess! Is it you ?” 

*“ Yes — yes!” she answered, and looked as 
though she was about to faint. 

‘* Where is Rose ?—where is my wife? In 
Heaven’s name, am I spending my honeymoon 
in the house of this Dr. Hume ?” 

She took his extended hand. Her own trem- 
bled. The months and years which had elapsed 
betwixt his marriage and the present hour were 
as blank to him now. 

‘You were married a long time ago,” said 
Bess, gently. ‘‘ Try to think—try to remember 
the day, and what happened, when you went to 
the Hillyer tomb with Rose. Some one was wait- 
ing there Surely you have not forgotten ? 
You received a dreadful blow, and from that 
time to this you have realized nothing.” 

He looked impatiently around. 

‘* But Rose—Rose !” he repeated ; ‘‘ where is 
she, I say ?” 

‘* Rose is safe and well. 
yourself. By and by we will talk more. 

When she was outside the door with Hume, 
the latter said, bluntly : 

“You need not think to shield Rose—it is im- 
possible! You must tell Andy everything.” 

‘¢ No, no !” 

** But the duty is imperative—you cannot evade 
it,” he said. 

Something in his tone startled her. 

«* What do you mean ?” 

** Rose is in love with another man, who has 
not the smallest suspicion that a being like Andy 
Gaff exists.” 

She made a step backward. 

‘‘Dr. Hume, can this be true ?” 

‘** Unfortunately—yes.” 

** And the man ?” 

‘‘His name is Fassel. He is a most honorable 
and distinguished gentleman, and I hear that he 
is madly in love with Rose. We, who are familiar 
with her fascinations, cannot doubt it.” 

**Go to him !” gasped the sailor girl. 
him that Rose is not a free woman. 
must be mad !” 

‘Pardon me,” answered Hume, dryly. 
must beg to be excused. 
proper person to interfere. Tell Andy the truth 
—the whole truth. .To withhold it now would 
be highly reprehensible.” 

** You are right,” assented Bess. 
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Hume, obeying an attraction which he could 
not wholly explain, returned to his patient. 

‘*Andy, have you no relatives ?” he asked, 
warily ; ‘‘ no friends save the Hillyers ?” 

The face of the patient clouded. 

‘*How can I tell ?” he replied. ‘‘ A man who 
has been dead for years cannot expect to find a 
place again with the living, or to be owned of 
them.” 

‘* Strange that no inquiries were made concern- 
ing you at the time of your misfortune—that none 
have been made since that date.” 

‘* Not in the least strange—lI fixed my affairs 
beforehand.” 

** You mean 

‘“Never mind my meaning now—I would 
rather not explain it.” 

‘** One thing is certain—you have no right to be 
called André Gautier.” 

‘* How do you know that ?” 

‘* Because you are American, and the name 
has an outlandish sound. You probably assumed 
it for some particular occasion.” 

“IT did!” confessed the patient, gloomily ; 
‘‘and now I may be forced to keep it till the end 
of my days, as a punishment for my sins.” 

The next morning Bess Hillyer appeared again 
at the door of Andy Gaff’s room. He was re- 
clining in an easy chair, absorbed evidently in 
his own thoughts. Martha Bray, who attended 
her mistress, held up both hands at sight of him. 

‘‘ Whoever would have believed it !” cried the 
cape woman. ‘* Why, it’s the very man that first 
came a-courting Rose at Hillyer’s Cove! Gracious 
Lawd ! Mr. Andy ”— her suddenly respectful tone 
telling plainer than words how deeply she was im- 
pressed by his changed appearance—‘‘ you’ve got 
all your old looks back again. I calkerlate you'll 
never mend nets any more.” 

He motioned Bess to draw nearer. 

“Why have you not brought Rose ?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘ Why are you keeping my wife from 
me? Have I not been mystified enough ?” 

Bess quietly dismissed Martha Bray. The 
twain, thus left together, looked at each other— 
he questioning, she sad but determined. 

“Tam here to tell you everything,” she said, 
‘* since it is sin for me to keep silent longer.” 

Then, briefly and plainly she set before him all 
the events which had happened since his marriage 
night—his own mental eclipse—the long, dreary 
period when he had mended Caleb’s nets in the 
cottage porch—Hume’s fateful visit to the cape— 
Mrs. Ellicott’s offer of a fortune, and her own 
rejection of the same. 

‘* Andy,” she said, ‘‘ you were sitting with us 
at the cottage the day Mrs. Ellicott’s letter ar- 





rived, and you heard us talking of it, and you 
cried out ‘Go! as though you understood the 
wonderful opportunity that was held out to me. 
Uncle Caleb bade me go, too; but Rose was in 
great trouble—wildly rebellious against her lot— 
and I could not leave her. Oh, you must not be 
hard in your judgment of Rose, nor blame her too 
much! She was desperate—reckless. I wrote 
an answer to Mrs. Ellicott, and gave it to Rose to 
post. I know now that she never sent it. After 
her adventure with Mr. Hume in the boat, she 
made her way, somehow, to my rich kinswoman— 
she took my name—she impersonated me !” ° 

He had not moved a muscle nor uttered a 
sound. His face was turned away from her, but 
she knew that he was listening intently. 

** Rose is in Mrs. Ellicott’s house to-day,” went 
on Bess. ‘‘ She is to inherit her wealth. I have 
this information from Dr. Hume, who is the 
lady’s nephew, and would have been her heir, 
after the death of Lepel Ellicott, had not some 
unfortunate quarrel separated them. Tlere are 
the two letters which Rose wrote after her flight.” 

She laid them on Andy’s knee. He took them 
up—read them mechanically. 

**’Pon my soul,” he said, with a short, mirth. 
less laugh, ‘‘ she has played her cards well !” 

‘* Andy, we must make such excuses as we can 
for her. She was so young, so beautiful, and she 
always longed for wealth and pleasure—to see the 
world.” 

** Let me grapple with the facts as I find them. 
She has stolen your name, crept into the place 
that belonged to you alone, robbed you of a 
fortune 

** You speak too harshly. 
forgive her everything.” 

He stared moodily into space. 

‘And all this pother comes from the death of 
one man—that scoundrel, Lepel Ellicott.” 

‘*T never heard that he was a scoundrel,” said 
Bess, startled. 

‘Oh, but he was! Surely, Bess, some of the 
fellow’s dishonorable deeds must have reached 
your ears.” 

‘* You forget that I was a total stranger to the 
Ellicotts, although a remote relative. Even Dr. 
Hume never saw his cousin.” 

‘“No great misfortune that! By the way, 
Bess, why did you not turn me out, after Rose’s 
desertion ? Why did you continue to burden 
yourself with the wretched idiot that she had 
forsaken ?” 

“*Uncle Caleb and I could not turn you out. 
We never found you a burden. While we had a 
home, we meant that you should share it. And 
it was well for me,” sadly smiling, “that we 
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never thought of parting with you. Think of 
the night when you saved me on the cliffs.” 

“Did I really do that ?” he asked, thought- 
fully. ‘Then it must have been blind instinct 
which directed me. 
Bess—in spite of my mental darkness, I suppose 
I somehow recognized the fact. Recall my first 
visit to ILillyer’s Cove—to Caleb’s cottage.” Ile 
shuddered involuntarily. ‘I felt a strange fore- 
boding of evil at sight of the house that night— 
a sickening disgust, incomprehensible at the time. 
Some supernatural power must have whispered to 
me of my future sufferings there. At any rate, the 
presentiment of ill was most curiously verified.” 

Her handsome face told how deeply she was 
moved. 

‘But now you are yourself again,” she said, 
cheerfully. 

‘*Yes—thanks to you 
nephew !” 

When she spoke of the curious letter written 
by Susan Taylor to Captain Ira Berry, Andy made 
no comment whatever —only stared. In undis- 
guised trepidation, Bess hurried on to the final 
disclosure. 

‘* Now,” she said, ‘‘ the worst 
be told! 
am sure she believes ¢iat /—and—she has found 
another lover !” 

Ile gave a violent start. 

“You must interfere immediately,” urged 
Bess, in an anxious, troubled voice ; ‘‘ you must 
save Rose from further sin. It is ramored in the 
city that she is betrothed—this I heard from Dr. 
IIume. I begged him to do something, but he 
refused. He thinks it is your business—not his. 
Do not waste a moment. She will suffer shame, 
exposure, loss; but no alternative is left you— 


You were my one friend, 


and to Mrs. Ellicott’s 


of all remains to 
Rose believes you to be dead—yes, I 


Rose must be prevented from working any more 
harm to herself or to others.” 

‘* Who is the lover ?” he asked, sharply. 

‘*TIis name is Fassel. He is rich and distin- 
cuished, and he loves her dearly.” 

ile uttered an exclamation. 

‘You know him ?” cried Bess. 

‘* Well—a trifle.” 


‘**Qh, I am sure something ought to be done 


immediately !” 
‘‘My poor brave Bess, something shal/ be 
done !” he replied, in a grave, determined voice. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
RETRIBUTION. 
‘“<Tr’s a queer marriage !” muttered Susan Tay- 
lor, as she stood in her mistress’s dressing room, 
arranging the articles on the toilet table. ‘I 
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like no part of it! Why must it come off threo 
days sooner than was first arranged, as though to 
steal a march on some one? What haste, and 
what secrecy! At dawn the ceremony, and be- 
fore other folks are fairly out of bed off start 
these lovers to the ends of the world !” 

A heavy sleet was driving through the street, 
and rapping on the window like living fingers. 
Susan listened a moment, and then continued her 
old habit of muttering audibly the uppermost 
thought of her mind. 

‘It’s der arrangement, and they’re all so be- 
witched about her, they’d do anything she asked, 
und never inquire the reason. I could take my 
oath that there’s some wickedness at the bottom 
of all this; but it’s hid from me. I’ve tried 
hard, but I can’t find her out !” 

With a sigh she crossed the floor to an adjoin- 
ing room, and looked in. 

Signs of an immediate departure were every- 
where visible. ‘Trunks stood packed and strapped. 
On the bed lay a traveling dress, side by side with 
something white and dazzling—a mass of satin 
and lace curling over upon itself in lustrous 
waves. With a grim, disapproving visage, Susan 
examined the garment. 

“ag what Miss Fassel did with her 
gown ?” she mused. ‘* Burnt it, maybe. J would, 
if I'd Yes, this is a queer 
affair. If my lady Mignon could have had her 
way, she wouldn’t have waited for this dress— 
she'd her lover without it. But 
lor’! Mrs. Ellicott must have some sort of prep- 
aration, though it be of the headlong kind. Let 
me see—no invitations, no guests, no bridesmaids 

and only a few of the servants in the secret, 
Bless 
It looks as though Mr. Fassel’s bride were 


wonder 


been in her place. 


have married 


and they sworn, so to speak, to silence. 
' 

me. 

doing something clean agin law and order.” 

An event of great importance was at hand. 
This stormy winter night was that which pre- 
ceded Mignon’s marriage. Early next morning 
she was to go through the mockery of a ceremony 
with Paget Fassel, and fly, as she fondly hoped, 
beyond the reach of retribution. The date of 
the event had been hastened several days, partly 
by letters received by Fassel from Nicaragua, 
partly by the girl’s own desperate manauvring. 
Bess Hlillyer might still be in the city, seeking 
her. She also feared Nigel Hume. His fortnight 
of promised silence lacked a few days to comple- 
tion. Before it should expire she was determined 


to be far away. 

As Susan Taylor stepped back into the dressing 
room a rap sounded on the door, It was a house- 
maid from the kitchen. 

“Cook says will you make haste down ?” said 
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the girl. ‘‘ There’s a strange man just come in by 
the rear gate, and he’s asking for Susan Taylor.” 

‘‘A strange man!” Susan had no relatives, 
and certainly no followers. ‘I hope it isn’t a 
burglar with an eye on the plate. Cook is a care- 
less one.” 

Susan went down with the maid. In a passage 
near the kitchen door she found her visitor wait- 
ing. He was muffled to the eyes, and the sleet 
glistened on his garments. Susan noticed that 
he sought to shelter himself from observation, 
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the other servants. I want to talk to you alone. 
Where is my mother ?” 

In her soul Susan believed that she was face to 
face with a dead man—one who had lain for years 
in the family tomb at Mount Auburn. She did 
not scream or faint, but her lean face was blue 
with terror, and her tongue clove to the roof of 
her mouth. 

“What!” he continued, coolly; ‘you are 
frightened ? Touch me,” holding out his hand. 
‘This is genuine flesh and blood, is it not? I 
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and instantly concluded that here was a tramp 
or housebreaker, who, through the tarelessness 
of the kitchen queen, had entered the place with 
nefarious intentions. She stalked fearlessly up 
to him. 

‘* Well, sir, who are you ?” she said ; ‘‘ and what 
do you want with Susan Taylor ?” 

The man emerged from the shadow of the door, 
and cast off his muffler. 

«« Are your nerves as stout as they used to be, 
Susan ?” he asked. ‘‘ Hush! You were never 
of the shrieking kind, you know. Don’t alarm 
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am alive, not dead. Where is my mother, I 
say ?” . 

Susan’s knees were knocking together, but in 
sheer desperation she took the extended hand— 
looked breathlessly into his face. 

‘‘Lord have mercy! Lepel Ellicott!” 

‘The same, Susan! This is my mother’s din- 
ner hour. Shall I find her above stairs ?” 

‘‘Yes. The Fassels are dining with her, and 
the girl that she calls Mignon. For God’s sake, 
don’t go up yet!” as he started to ascend the 
stair. ‘*She’s feeble and old. She buried what 
was left of you more than three years ago—the 
sight of you, now living and breathing, will kill 


her. Gracious goodness!” grasping the truth 
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with strong good sense; ‘‘then it wasn’t your 
body, after all, that was found ?” 

‘* Certainly not—since you see it here before 
you.” 

‘*Your mother laid a stranger in the Mount 
Auburn vault, believing him to be you? He was 
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all burnt and disfigured, but the things found 
upon him were Lepel Ellicott’s.” 

**] transferred my valuables to his person, as 
he lay dead. My good Susan, I must take myself 
out of the way of the servants. If my mother is 
at table, her library is probably empty.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BURNERS OF THE PASCAGOULA. 


By RoBert YULEE TOoMBs, 


“ A pleasing land of drowsyhed it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky ; 
There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures always hovered nigh ; 


But whate’er smack’d of 
Was far, far off expell’d 


HICKASAWHA and 
Leaf Rivers, assisted 
by Black and Red 
Creeks and numerous 
anonymous smaller 
streams, form Pasca- 
goula River, in the 
very heart of the 
charcoal region. 

This section in- 
cludes all South Mis- 
sissippi between the 
Louisiana and Ala- 
bama State lines east 
and west, and Hat- 
tiesburg on the north. 

It is also the land of 
cattle, lumber and turpentinemen, all thriving, 
industrious and happy. 

Charcoal burning is, however, the chief indus- 
try. During the rainy seasons in spring and au- 
tumn vast quantities of logs are run down the 
above-mentioned streams—also down the Pearl 
and other large streams further west—and cattle 
are shipped twice a year to Mobile, New Orleans 
and Cuba, but the charcoalmen are always at 
work. They are fast denuding the long, sunny 
pine barrens. Timber that has been ‘ turpen- 
tined ” and rejected by the sawmillmen is greed- 
ily used for charcoal; even the smaller twigs, 
chips and culls” serve as top dressing for the 
vast kilns. 

As a rule the charcoal burner, who does the 
actual work, is desperately poor. It is the em- 





noyance, or unrest, 
from this delicious rest.” 


ploying burner, the country storekeeper and 
buyer who make all the profit and grind the face 
of the poor toiler back among the pines. 

The burners are a happy and contented people, 
and possess a lovely land. They are strong and 
healthy, as a people should be who enjoy pure 
water, health-bringing ocean breezes, the purify- 
ing charcoal and balsamic pine odors, and an 
equitable temperature the whole year round. 

The land is heavily timbered with yellow long 
leaf pine on the wide levels and long, undulating 
ridges. Various kinds of oaks, ash, hickory, 
elm, beech, magnolia and gums grow along the 
creek and. river bottoms. The soil is sandy and 
thin on uplands, but along the streams it is 
fertile, and produces corn, cotton, sugar cane and 
vegetables in great abundance with easy cultiva- 
tion. 

The coal burner has plenty to eat; poor as he 
is, at table he is quite an epicure. Along this en- 
tire coast game and fish in great variety abound, 
and are easily taken. Turtles, oysters, crabs, 
shrimps, and fresh-water fish from the inland 
streams, with venison, turkey, duck and quail, 
are articles on the grimy burner’s daily bill of 
fare. Peaches, figs, grapes—especially the scup- 
pernong—and pecans grow finely about the char- 
coal burner’s cabin. 

He is not so particular as to dress—three pieces, 
hat, shirt and trousers, meet all requirements for 
everyday wear. The hat may be a ten-cent straw, 
and the clothes light cotton stuff worth at first 
cost a dollar or less. He has nothing taxable, 
except his poll, and house rent is something he 
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has never heard of. He generally remains at 
home ‘along with the old folks” until he mar- 
ries; then, while chopping the first kiln for him- 
self, he also prepares logs for a small cabin, into 
which he moves, and proceeds to raise a large 
family after his own kind and the kind of his 
father and grandfather before him. The pine 
woods is the paradise for children. They ac- 
cumulate in droves about the country cabins, 
grow up and thrive almost entirely free from 
the diseases so fatal to childhood elsewhere. 

Church and school advantages are as good as 
could be expected in a country so sparsely settled. 
The people are peaceable, moral and law-abiding. 
At the country stores where turpentiners, burn- 
ers, loggers and cowboys congregate on Saturday 
afternoons there are often personal encounters, 
caused by vile liquors, but they are generally set- 
tled in the ring—especially so since the recent 
great prize fights at Richburg and New Orleans— 
and all parties cheerfully accept the result. 

The charcoal burner begins operations by se- 
lecting a place where the great pines are thickest. 
The trees are felled and the long, brown trunks 
cut or sawed into four or six foot lengths. These 
are used for the first tier in piling the kiln. The 
second and third tiers are formed of ‘‘ slabs.” It 
requires great strength of arms, and skill that 
only long practice can give, to make a successful 
*slabber.” The chopper generally uses a heavy, 
double-edged ax with a straight handle, one edge 
being kept at razor keenness for chopping ; the 
other is used for cutting through knots and slab- 
bing. This is done by striking in an inch or so 
from the surface of the short logs or cuts with a 
terrible twist blow or ‘‘ curve” that would para- 
lyze a ball pitcher for life, and tearing away a 
slab, turning the log and repeating the blow until 
only the yellow, octagon-shaped heart is left. The 
entire tree is used, from stump to straw—the 
smaller branches and chips are sandwiched into 
crevices, and the straw is spread upon the top of 
the completed timber dome before the sod cover- 
ing is thrown over it. 

When he has enough timber prepared for sev- 
eral kilns the coal burner “invites ” his neighbors 
to come over and help him pile them. An invi- 
tation of this kind cannot be declined without 
seriously infringing upon pine-woods etiquette. A 
kiln usually consists of three tiers of the six-foot 
timbers set around a centre pole. Of these, the 
first tier, of course, as has been written, is of 
solid cuts from the huge pine trunks, the second 
course is formed from the smaller portions of the 
trunks and from large slabs, while the top tier is 
composed of:branches, smaller slabs and débris. 
In the beginning a small clear space is left about 
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the base of the centre pole, where the fire is to be 
kindled, and this is filled with inflammable light- 
wood, and an opening left so that it can be reached 
with a long-handled torch from the outside. 
When the timbers are all piled the dome-shaped 
structure stands about 18 feet high and 20 feet 
in diameter. It is next covered with sod to the 
depth of a foot or more, a breathing hole being 
left at the top of the centre pole, and is then fired. 

When the fire has become well started the top 
and side vents are closed, and the great pile is 
left to smolder and char, like a small volcano. It 
often happens that it is closed too soon. In this 
case the intense heat converts the sap in the green 
timbers into dangerous quantities of steam, and 
there is an explosion which wrecks the kiln and 
scatters the heavy timbers about the ground. 

Again, instead of charring, should there be an 
ingress of air to the central fires, the timbers 
blaze and are consumed, leaving but a hard- 
baked, adobe crust over a heap of glowing coals 
veiled with foamy, snow-white ashes. 

This is the most dangerous thing that can hap- 
pen to a kiln. The burners always keep their 
kilns ‘* pounded down” as they slowly char and 
collapse. Constant association with danger makes 
them careless and reckless, and more than one 
man has lost his life by rushing up the sides and 
stepping fearlessly out upon the top of a kiln that 
had ‘‘blazed” during the night. At the first 
blow of the heavy sod hammer the crust will 
break, and the burner falls into a glowing furnace 
beneath, from which escape or rescue is impos- 
sible. 

A large mound now stands near Three Rivers, 
in Jackson County, Miss., which was the scene of 
such a tragedy years ago. A handsome young 
charcoal burner, with his sweetheart, visited a 
kiln one Sunday afternoon to pound it down, 
and she accompanied him to the top of the hot, 
smoking dome. They were, perhaps, standing 
near together in loving converse, gazing across 
the swaying, murmuring pines, and dreaming of 
their approaching happiness, for they were soon 
to be married, when the treacherous earth broke 
under them, and they went to a terrible death 
locked in a last embrace. ‘They were, of course, 
cremated instantly in that awful heat, and it was 
impossible to recover even a cinder of their 
bodies. 

Two large pines now grow upon the top of the 
grass-covered mound, and about them a number 
of smaller ones. It brings a superstitious thrill 
over one as he sits there listening to the soft mur- 
murs of the lonesome pines and recalls the long- 
dead lovers beneath. 

‘‘These might have been their children, had 
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they lived,” said a grimy coal burner, pointing to 
the large and small pines, one afternoon while 
showing me the place, which goes to show that 
even the smutty coalman has his romantic ideas 
of things. 

When a kiln is fired the burner’s work is over, 
and his fun begins—so, at least, the burners re- 
gard it. For three or four days after firing a 
kiln Tequires constant watching against ‘‘ blow- 
ing,” blazing or going out. During this period 
of watchfulness the great double-bladed ax is 
thrown aside, and the burner takes up his instru- 
ments of pleasnre. Neighbors for miles around 
congregate nightly at the burning kilns. The 
host furnishes a pack of greasy cards and a com- 
munity jug, some one brings a fiddle—an aged, 
worn, broken-and-mended affair—with a home- 
made bow, rosined with real wax from the nearest 
pine tree. Many of 
these rude burners 
play well, too. Their 
songs are ever sad 
and low, as if hu- 
man echoes garner- 
ed from the blended 
sadness of the mur- 
muring pines and 
the moaning sea, or 
the mysterious 
music of the Pasca- 
goula—a music 
wraith that has baf- 
fled the world so 
long. 

This strange 
music is heard only 
on moonlight 
nights, and is best 
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heard from a beat out in mid- 
stream. It is soft as an Ao- 
lian harp, and seems to arise 
from the surface of the water 
like the white, filmy mist. It 
is impossible to locate it, al- 
though it is around and about 
us on every side, coming from 
the marshy shores, from be- 
neath the boat, from the 
gleaming moonlit water—ev- 
erywhere, now here—soft, 
tremulous and unspeakably 
sal and sweet. It puzzles 
scientific visitors and native 
crackers alike, and remains 
the most singular of local 
sounds—one of nature’s 
sweetest wildwood secrets. 

When the kiln has become thoroughly heated, 
night watching—or “ settin’ up with it ”— is no 
longer necessary, and the chopper is free to begin 
the construction of others. And thus his life is 
passed. 

At the end of ten days or two weeks, if all goes 
well, the timbers great and small are all perfectly 
charred. The kiln is then drawn, cleared of its 
sod covering, and the coal spread out to cool off. 

Here, as a rule, the charcoal burner’s work on 
his own account ends, and the purchaser or spec- 
ulator takes charge of the work of shipping the 
coal to New Orleans or Mobile. The coal is 
loaded in bushel sacks on long, deep-bodied wag- 
ons, and carried to the nearest schooner landing. 
This is seldom far away, as the streams near the 
(iulf coast are all very deep, and schooners pene- 
trate far up into the woods. 
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‘‘ HESTER STOOD AT THE TOP OF THE STEPS, THE MOONLIGHT TOUCHING HER WHIJE-CLAD FIGURE.” 








PAST. 


By E,. WEsTYN, 


“WILL you listen to-night, Hester, to the story 
which you have a right to hear ? I dare not put 
it off longer, lest my courage fail.” 

** Yes, I will listen, Ward ; but, dear, why do 
you persist in telling me? You know I trus 
you utterly. Can we not let the dead past bur: 
its dead ?” 

‘Do not make it harder for me, Hester,” said 
Ward Latham, beseechingly. ‘The past is not 
dead ; that is my terror, darling. You must 
never be able to say that I deceived you. I won- 
der if the past can ever die ?” 

Vol. XXXIITI., No. 6—45, 


‘*T will not believe any dreadful tales of you, 
Ward,” answered Hester, raising such steadfast 
eyes that Ward Latham took heart, and thanked 
Heaven again for the gift of Hester Carwalt. 

Then he set his teeth and braced himself for 
the story which might wither the love in her 
pure heart. 

‘Turn away your face, so, sweet, for I cannot 
say a word when you look at me.” 

He thrust his hands down deep in his pockets ; 
then, with a long breath, plunged into his tale. 

‘““You know, Hester, that at fifteen I went to 
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Montreal, to my uncle, who had obtained for me 
a position in a bank. I knew he had no end of 
money, and that if I pleased him I might be his 
heir. That prospect, one would think, would 
keep any boy straight ; and that it did not keep 
me so must have been due to total depravity. 

‘‘ Yet I had some excuse. I was very young, 
and had been closely kept by my father, and had 
no mother’s influence to go with me. My uncle, 
reserved and unsociable, was unmarried, but I was 
an inmate of his house. He was so engrossed in 
his scientific hobbies that I soon found I could do 
very much as I pleased. 

‘With money at command—for my uncle was 
generous—is it any wonder that I was soon drawn 
into a wild set? Nevertheless, my dissipation 
was by no means excessive until I met my evil 
genius 

Ward stopped and choked, as if he could not 
utter the name before the pure face of the girl 
he loved. 

‘* My evil genius, Victor Lambert, a man whose 
heart was a sink of corruption, while his hand- 
some face and fascinating manner carried him 
everywhere. 

‘* He was far older than I, and so I was flattered 
by his preference for me, thinking—blind fool !— 
that he gave me his friendship because he be- 
held something in me out of the common. So he 
did, doubtless—uncommon gullibility, and a rich 
uncle. 

“1 had learned, of course, to drink and gamble 
with the rest—don’t look at me like that, dear 
heart !—but what he taught me let such a flood 
of evil light upon me that I shrank back ap- 
palled. Yet he displayed such diabolical cun- 
ning that he seemed to be Mentor, showing me 
evil that I might shun it. Later I knew how his 
tools worked for him, while he apparently re- 
strained me and condemned them. 

“‘Oh, the depths to which I sank in the ‘next 
few months! which involved me more and more 
in the toils of the arch schemer, whose prey was 
just such gullible fools as I. 

“‘ Yet, Hester, believe me, I was not naturally 
bad in my instincts. Like all young fellows, I 
loved pleasure, and wanted to see life for myself. 
I was easily flattered, and Victor Lambert played 
on my nature with a master hand. 

‘« Slowly, surely, he dragged me down. Debts 
of honor accumulated, but Lambert insisted on 
giving me unlimited credit, in such a careless 
fashion that I scarcely felt my indebtedness, and 
I slipped downhill so gently that I did not per- 
ceive my direction. 

“« Yet all this time, Hessie, not a good influence 
was there to counteract the evil—not a hand was 
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stretched out to save. I knew no women, save 
the actress set. My father at home loved me in 
his silent way, I knew, but his stern morality 
would have driven me from his door with a curse 
had he known half my excesses. Hester, can you 
conceive the bitterness of the thought that no 
one cares if you do go to the devil ? 

‘*Thanks to my tremendously strong physique, 
I could stand more than most fellows and not 
show it, so I was little the worse for wear, and 
had done my work faithfully, and had been duly 
promoted. 

**T had no idea how deeply I was involved in 
Lambert’s toils until he began to press for some 
of his claims ; and so craftily had he worked that 
I did not remember half of them. He had chosen 
his time with subtle skill, for he knew I could not 
begin to meet them. 

“The suggestion of how I might raise the 
money came so casually that I scarcely knew 
whether it was my own unaided thought or his 
word. How easy for me to bridge over, with 
certain funds that I could easily obtain possession 
of temporarily, and could refund later ! 

“From this act, plainly put in so many words, 
I would have shrunk with horror ; yet, somehow, 
he made it even the most natural thing possible. 
Of course I eventually yielded, for I must have 
the money. This was but the beginning of the 
end, for then came the gradual but steady change 
in Lambert’s manner, and at the same time there 
was coming to me an utter loathing of the life I 
had led. The gross pleasures no longer satisfied 
me, and for the first time I made an effort to free 
myself, and found the bonds I had fancied so 
flimsy had turned to withes of steel. I began to 
struggle for my freedom. To my horror, my 
shackles only riveted themselves more firmly, and 
soon Lambert stood revealed in all his hideous 
Hating myself not less than my infamous 
insnarer, I stumbled on, knowing that Lambert 
held ruin for me if I hesitated to advance. 

‘** Not only had trust funds slipped through my 
guilty fingers — oh, Hester, darling! patience 
yet !—but the Damocles sword of forgery hung 
over my head. Hester, I swear that there, at least, 
Iam not in fault. Unquestionably, Lambert held 
a check signed by my uncle’s name, and just as 
unquestionably I had signed that name ; but when 
or how, is a blank to me. When I was—not quite 
myself, Lambert could make me do anything. 

‘* Just here, sweetheart, I reached the depth of 
the abyss of shame; God had not forgotten me. 
Does it seem two years, love, since I met you? 
How I bless that visit home! Hester, my pure 
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darling, I was not worthy to utter your name; I 
was guilty of sins the very names of which you 
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are ignorant. Love, it was your hand that saved 
me! I loved you from the first, even when I knew 
I was no more to you than the dust. 

“IT went back a changed man. 
seemed mine, and I longed to be worthy of you, 
although I had no hope of ever winning you. 
Returning, I faced my situation boldly for the 
first time, and resolved to pay the one awful price 
that would free me—the price of exposure. I de- 
termined to go to my uncle with the whole story, 
throw myself upon his generosity, and whether or 
not he forgave me, to go West and begin a new 
life. 

«‘ But before I could carry out my resolve fate 
again interposed. You know that the very day 
after my return my uncle was stricken with pa- 
ralysis, and died within a few days. I found to 
my intense astonishment that he had watched my 
course closely, and that little I had done had es- 
caped notice. And he had let me go on all the 
time, unheeded and unwarned ! 

‘* His will contained a legacy for twenty-five 
thousand dollars out of all his millions, and a few 
brief words, that as I had chosen to make my bed, 
so I must lie in it. 

‘It shows how closely he had followed my 
course, when I say that this was just about suffi- 
cient to set me straight with the world. I satis- 
fied nearly every claim, restored the trust funds, 
and gave Lambert hush money to boot. Thus I 
was free at last to turn my back on Montreal and 
begin anew. My father had been, for a year, 
anxious that I should return here and relieve him 
of affairs, and I was now glad of the chance, for 
did it not bring me near you, beloved ? 

‘*T said everything was settled; all but one 
thing, I should have said, and that is—the—the 
check in my uncle’s name. It is still in Lam- 
bert’s possession, for he refused to give it up for 
two years. He simply wanted to seem to hold 
his power over me a little longer, and I had to 
yield to his terms. 

‘«« But in a few days now I shall have the check 
in my own hands, and I shall be a free man !” 

The sombre story was ended, and dead silence 
ensued. ; 

Then Ward rose slowly to his feet. The moon- 
light streamed across the vine-covered piazza 
where they sat. Hester had slipped to the floor, 
and crouched down among the cushions with her 
face hidden. 

Ward knelt beside her. 

‘*My darling, my sweet saint, my fate is in 
your hands. Whether you forgive me, or whether 
you send me away as I deserve, my life shall be 
pure for your sake, my beloved !” 

No word came from the motionless, crouching 
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figure among the cushions, struck to the ground 
by the knowledge of her hero’s shame. The min- 
utes slipped by, and she made no sign. Ward, 
sick with dread, at last laid his hand lightly on 
her golden hair. She shivered, and shrank away. 

‘Hester, I must go ?” The words were little 
more than a breath. 

“Go!” Like an echo he caught the sound. 

He rose unsteadily. To go without a farewell 
word—without one kiss from the pure, cold saint 
he worshiped ? It was wrenching his heart from 
his body. He stood looking down on her, with 
fierce, gnawing agony stopping his very breath. 

A mocking voice seemed vibrating in his ear: 
«* You must pay your price !” 

With clinched hands and tense muscles he 
went slowly down the steps. 

“¢ Ward !” 

He sprang back at her voice, with an electric 
shock. 

Hester stood at the top of the steps, the moon- 
light touching her white-clad figure into un- 
earthly beauty. <A divine light illuminated her 
face. 

She stretched out her hands. 

“* Dear love! I trust you utterly !” 

It was late when Ward Latham went galloping 
home across the country. He might have ridden 
in the clouds, for aught he knew of the roads he 
traversed. Heaven had been merciful, and his 
future was assured ! 

As he drew near home he saw a light in his 
father’s library. This was unusual at that hour, 
but a dozen reasons might explain it. He took 
his horse to the stables, and entered the house 
quietly, going to the library to see if all were well. 

His first bright words froze on his lips as he 
saw his-father’s face. 

The old man stood by his desk with an open 
letter in his hand. 

“You have come at last, sir,” he said, hoarsely ; 
**you have come to hear your father greet you as 
he never thought to greet his only son—Villain ! 
Thief! Forger!” - ; 

He hissed the words through his set teeth. 

** Your vile accomplice, Victor Lambert, turns 
state’s evidence. Ah, you grow pale! How will 
you look when I tell you he has been with me to- 
night, and that no details of your shameful past 
lie hidden? I have even the check which in- 
volves your honor. He wants hush money, of 
course. He leaves this letter for you.” 

He tossed the letter to his son. It fell, un- 
heeded, at his feet. 

‘* Do you think I would pay one cent to cover 
my son’s disgrace? Let him blazon it to the 
world! Lambert is hard-pressed himeelf, and is 
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almost in the hands of justice; escape is im- 
possible for him without this ready money. I 
told him you could go together to the felon’s cell.” 

The old man waited for an answer. None 
came. Ward stood like a block of marble. His 
face was livid, and there was blood upon his lips 
where his teeth cut them. 

«That son of mine should sink so low !” the 
harsh voice went on; and though it quivered 
now, the stern old head was steady. ‘‘ Better far 
that you should have killed me in cold blood, and 
so have spared me this disgrace !” 

Still no word came from the figure by the door, 
that might have been stone but for the fire in his 
dark eyes. 

Ilis black past lay spread out before him, and 
he knew there was no hope. So this was Lam- 
bert’s game! Alas, blind fool, he had thought 
he could come unscathed through the fiery ordeal 
of crime! Branded as a felon, what remained to 
him ? His brain seemed on fire, but his tongue 
refused to utter the words that rose to his lips. 

The old man regarded him with a look of bitter 
scorn. He began to speak again, but passion 
choked his utterance, and he struggled fiercely 
with himself for a moment. 

“Gio!” he said, at last. ‘Come to me in the 
morning. We must face the future together, 
while you ever carry with you the thought that 
you have brought your father’s gray hairs in 
shame to the grave.” 

‘*Father,” answered the son, breaking, with 
difficulty, the silence, “‘I have no word to say 
against your justice. I have been all you think 
me. Yet, though I have sinned, I have repented, 
but my sin has found me out. I thought to es- 
cape it, but my punishment is just.” 

He paused abruptly. Ilis father gazed at him, 
startled. Before he could answer, however, Ward 
had turned on his heel and left the room, not 
like a criminal scourged to his dungeon, but With 
head erect, and his face touched by some strange, 
inward light. 

Left alone, the father sank heavily in his chair. 
A slip of paper that he had held in his fingers 
dropped to the floor. It was the forged check, 
purchased at how heavy a price he never told. 
His eyes were fastened on the door by which his 
son had disappeared, but the hard face had soft- 
ened and changed. 

‘‘In the morning,” he muttered, ‘I will tell 
him all. Iwill forgive him, and no one shall 
ever know. He was sorely tempted—oh, I know, 
I know !” He mused in silence for atime. ‘He 
was left too much to himself. If his mother had 
only lived! Emily! Emily! And so my poor 
boy went astray. It was awful to think of at first. 
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I wanted to curse him and turn him away; but 
now—ah, he is my son still. He is brave and he 
is true, for he never defended himself, as I 
thought he would.” 

Midnight passed, and the early hours, and still 
the old man sat absorbed in thought. He 
longed for the hours to pass, and for the morn- 
ing, that he might see his son and forgive him. 

Ile was too wrought up for sleep, and so the 
slow minutes lagged by, till the glory of the sum- 
mer dawn began to flood the room with light. 

He arose then, stiffly and slowly, and threw 
open the blinds. The air was filled with the 
sweet country sounds; the birds twittering and 
chirping in the trees, the cattle lowing in the 
barnyards, a perfect babel of insect sound, the 
quick bark of a dog. 

Suddenly a new sound rang out—the sharp 
crack of a pistol. A dull thud followed in the 
room overhead, an inarticulate sound, then all set- 
tled into a dreadful stillness. 

A flash of horrible certainty smote the old man. 
It seemed but a second before he was at his son’s 
door ; a2 moment of shuddering terror, and he 
flung it open. Prone upon the floor lay his son ; 
the revolver was still grasped in his nerveless 
hand ; the blood was oozing drop by drop from 
his head, making an ugly patch on the carpet. 
A fluttering breath still came from his white lips. 

*““My son! Myson! Forgive me! I did not 
mean it !” 

The bitter cry pierced even the dull ears of 
death, and the glazing eyes half opened. Life 
was so loath to leave that stalwart frame ! 

‘* Disgraced !” faltered the dying tongue. ‘For 
—give.” 

A quick rush of hurrying 
the door; shrieks bursting 
whom the report had alarmed. 

** A doctor !—bring a doctor ! 
dead! We may save him !” 
the messenger was gone. 
‘My son! I never meant it !” wailed the eager 
voice. ‘‘ Ward, come back to me, and we will 
face the future together.” 

Too late. The words fell on deaf ears. The 
dying eyes grew dim, the breath fluttered, a dark 
shadow settled around the whitening lips ; there 
was a slight convulsive start, and Ward Latham 


had gone to mect his Judge. 
* oe * * * oa 





feet came through 
from the servants, 


See! he is not 
and in a moment 


On his writing table lay a letter addressed to 
Hester Carwalt. There was, besides, a half-coy- 


ered sheet to his father. 

** Tfeaven alone knows the struggle I have made 
to redeem the past,” he had written ; “I begin 
The shadow of my sins must 


to see it is useless. 
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always follow me. I could bear that for myself, 
for it is just ; but I meant to spare you the knowl- 
edge. Ihave thought about it all night, and I 
see no way of saving you further disgrace than 
by inflicting the lesser one of my death. It is a 
coward’s refuge, they say, and I have never been 
a coward, but it is the only reparation I can make 
you, for people speak gently of the dead. Per- 
haps God will be more merciful than man, for to 
understand is to forgive. Father , 








The letter broke off abruptly here. The pen 
lay across the half-written sheet. The revolving 
chair was swung away from the table. Had he 
started up in sudden horror of his purpose, and 
then put his pistol impulsively to his head? He 
had, indeed, never been a’ coward, whatever had 
been his faults. Was it the irony of fate that 
forced him to the coward’s refuge, death ? 

Who shall judge him ? 
with his life. 


He expiated his crime 
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OLD CUMBERLAND FORD. 


By S. I. LOGAN, 


A spot of peculiar historic interest is Old Cum- 
berland Ford. In the early settlement of Ken- 
tucky, emigration generally followed two routes. 
Those who came from the Middle States took 
that marked by the Ohio River. But as Ken- 
tucky was largely settled by Virginians, the 
greater number came through the passes in the 
southeastern part of the State. These were Cum- 
berland Gap and Pine Gap. The latter, perhaps 
better known as ‘‘ Cumberland Ford,” is the point 
where the Cumberland River cuts its way through 
the Pine Mountain range. Thus it forms a gate- 
way to the Cumberland valley, famous for its 


wild mountain scenery and its untold minerat 
wealth. Yet, until recently, but little account 
was taken of this, and Old Cumberland Ford re- 
mote from great thoroughfares, slept in obscurity, 
sought out perhaps by the student for its historic 
associations, or by the artist for its picturesque 
beauty. Not so a hundred years ago. It was 
then one of the landmarks on the ‘‘ Wilderness, 
or State Road,” which, entering at Cumberland 
Gap, terminated at Frankfort, and over which 
came so many of those bold pioneers whose deeds 
of daring shed a romantic glow over the pages of 
early Kentucky history. 
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_ These adventurous spirits, lured by the ac- 
counts brought back by hunters of the beautiful 
land to the westward, determined to possess it for 
themselves, and, “ Dark and Bloody Ground” 
although it was called, to found upon it new 
homes and a new civilization. Not inappropriate 
was the name. The Indians had fought among 
themselves for its possession, and, if tradition is 
correct, the Indian mound but a few hundred 
yards distant from the old ford marks the resting 
place of the braves who fell in the last great battle 
fought among themselves on Kentucky soil. But 
now one sentiment animated them, undying hos- 
tility to the common foe—the paleface, who was 
seeking to wrest from them their beautiful hunt- 
ing grounds, than which nothing was dearer to 
the Indian heart. Heaven was his “‘ Happy 
Hunting Ground.” 

Then, too, these were Revolutionary days, and 
their own grievances were not the only incentives 
to deeds of blood and cruelty. The British fos- 
tered their hate, and gained in them active and 
unscrupulous allies. But such men were not to 
be turned aside from their purpose. They were 
made of sterner stuff—these sturdy pioneers. 
Many of them had inherited the name and nerve 
of men who had suffered and been strong when 
persecution had driven them to this Western 
World. Probably no new settlement has had for 
its founders men of more sterling. qualities than 
those who established our commonwealth, and, 
as has been said by a graceful writer, its rapid 
rise to culture, refinement and wealth, so far 
away from other civilizations, was something 
unique in history. They were not adventurers 
secking for gold without labor, nor fugitives from 
justice, but brave men of sobriety, intelligence, 
and, in many cases, of learning, God-fearing and 
true. We do not read that they expected wealth, 
save as a generous soil gave it in return for the 
Jabor of their hands. Consequently the slothful 
and idle were not attracted thither. Small won- 
der, then, that the wilderness should so soon 
blossom as the rose. Such were the men who 
passed over Old Cumberland Ford. 

When we study the geographical features of 
the country over which they journeyed, still more 
do we wonder at their hardihood. Coming from 
the east, they found what to many would have 
been an impassable barrier. Having passed the 
Alleghanies and Blue Ridge, there were yet two 
other ranges standing in an almost unbroken 
wall between them and the land of their desire. 
Here were the Cumberland Mountains, rising 
from 2,500 feet to 3,500 feet above the sea, cut 
in many miles by no stream, and with but few 
passes, Cumberland Gap being the most impor- 


tant, and the one by which the early settlers en- 
tered the valley inclosed by this and the parallel 
range of Pine Mountain. 

This valley, traversed by spurs from these 
ranges, and watered by numerous rapid streams 
which give rise to the Cumberland, even in its 
ruggedness, perhaps seemed an open country 
when facing the unbroken wall of Pine Mount- 
ain. Rivaling almost in elevation the Cumber- 
land range, and extending from the “ Breaks of 
the Sandy ” to Tennessee, a distance of 120 miles, 
this range is cut by but one stream, the Cumber- 
land, which emerges from the valley through a 
defile in the mountains known as ‘‘ The Nar- 
rows.” The Cumberland here is a narrow, deep 
and rapid stream, with the mountains rising per- 
pendicularly from its banks to the height of 
2,200 feet, seemingly as sentinels keeping watch 
and ward over this gateway to what was a hun- 
dred years ago the Western Wilderness, but afford- 
ing at the same time a sure hiding place to many 
a skulking foe. What hopes must have animated 
the bosoms of these men, who, fearless though 
they were, could not have been insensible to the 
dangers that menaced them on every side! Sav- 
age beasts and more savage men lurked in am- 
bush on the solitary trail. How lonely must have 
seemed the path, how oppressive the stillness of 
the virgin forest, broken perhaps by the cry of 
some prowling beast, or, more dreadful still, the 
whoop of the red man! But undismayed they 
pursued their solitary path through the wilder- 
ness, and finally reached the goal, the land of the 
cane, and, after many a hard-fought battle, 
claimed it as their own, and which, in a period 
wonderfully short, became the far-famed Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky. A hundred years and 
more have passed. The old heroes have long ago 
departed, leaving behind a rich legacy in their 
fair names, an enduring fame in the common- 
wealth which they established, the institutions 
which they founded. 

But what of Old Cumberland Ford, and of the 
hill country round about, during these hundred 
years ? The little brooks and streams still babble 
of their cradle in the mountains, as, merrily leap- 
ing and dancing over their pebbly beds, they 
seek the swift-flowing Cumberland; and it 
rushes as madly onward in its deep and rocky 
channel ; while, high above, the rocky steeps in 
solemn majesty look frowningly or protectingly 
down, as your mood may be, on the world be- 
neath. 

Long did solitude reign in these mountain 
fastnesses. Men came and went. The rugged 
landscape and sterile soil had not attractions to 
hold them, and they hurried on, carrying with 
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them only memories to be recalled in after years, 
when, difficulties and dangers passed, home fires 
kindled, and sons and daughters gathered round, 
eager for stories of thrilling adventure, the old 
man adorned his winter’s tale with reminiscences 
of “The Trail, or Old Wilderness Road,” and the 
crossing of the deep waters of Cumberland Ford. 

As the years rolled by, and the rich lands of 
Central Kentucky became a possession too costly 
for the poor or improvident, they found homes 
for themselves on less favored soil, and gradu- 
ally a sparse population extended itself over the 
whole land. And there they lived in a primitive 
way, one generation succeeding another, making 
no material progress, ignorant of the possibilities 
of their sterile soil, and too poor to develop its 
riches had they been aware of them. 

With all the keen intelligence of many of those 
who passed over this region in the pioneer days, 
perhaps few more than dimly suspected the mines 
of wealth scarce hidden from the eye—and in 
that day recognition of the fact would have 
availed nothing. This was not their mission. 
Theirs, to conquer the foe and found astate. Un- 
wittingly they left it as an inheritance for their 
sons, and it was better than they knew. Now to 
see, to interpret and to develop these surface in- 
dications is the mission of the son; and science, 
with her wonderful lamp and powerful aids, 
renders the accomplishment of it possible. That 
the development has been slow may be accounted 
for in the enormous outlay involved in construct- 
ing railroads across so many mountain ranges ; 
and so less expensive paths to the westward were 
found both to the north and south of this region. 
Emigrant trains, with their cargoes of human 
freight from Castle Garden and the populous dis- 
tricts of the North and East, passed it by for 
Western plain and Pacific slope. But now the 
tide rolls back, and capitalists from our own and 
other lands are making investments here, and the 
long-neglected territory has become the scene of 
activity and enterprise. 

Middlesborough, that young mountain city of 
phenomenal growth, and her neighbor, Pineville, 
are examples. So rich are the material resources 
of the country, that with such factors as activity, 
enterprise and capital, the reward seems easily 
within grasp. In Eastern Kentucky alone the 
coal field embraces 10,000 square miles of the fin- 
est coal in the world. Analysis shows the caking 
coal to be of the highest quality. Its cannel coal, 
in extent of deposits and excellence of quality, is 
not surpassed. Immense deposits of iron ore 
have been found both in the Cumberland and 
Pine Mountain ranges. In the timber of this 
region, which clothes the mountains from foot 
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to summit, is another avenue to wealth. The 
hard woods are found in rich variety. In many 
places are mills for sawing timber, and drifting 
down the mountain streams may be seen cut tim- 
ber finding its way to the busy marts of industry. 

But this treasure must be transported to the 
outside world. Railroads must be constructed, 
and nature provides a gateway through Pine 
Mountain at ‘Old Cumberland Ford,” so that 
now, as in that earlier day, it has become a high- 
way of travel. Pineville, located at this point, 
asleep as it were on the mountain side, awoke to 
the shriek of the locomotive, enlarged her bor- 
ders, and, with reason, indulged in visions of 
commercial prosperity. In the abundance of 
coal, iron and timber, and the water power af- 
forded by Cumberland River, there seems no 
reason why it should not become a manufactur- 
ing centre. 

The development of one industry but gives rise 
to another, so that what was but a little while 
ago a mountain hamlet, interesting chiefly be- 
cause of its historic associations, may yet become 
an industrial centre, abounding in wealth and 
luxury, and this in what was known as one of the 
pauper counties of Kentucky. 

This tract of country, embracing Cumberland 
Ford, or Pine Gap, and the old as well as the new 
town of Pineville and vicinity, is said to have be- 
longed to Governor Shelby, Kentucky’s first Gov- 
ernor. It was sold by him to James Renfer, in 
whose family it remained for several generations. 
This James Renfer was one of the early explorers, 
having visited Kentucky in 1762. But the ear- 
liest explorer of whom we heve any account was 
Dr. Walker, of Virginia, who came with a party 
in 1750, and one of his companions, Ambrose 
Powell, cut his name on a beech tree, about three 
miles from Cumberland Ford, which Dr. Walker 
identified in this way, when he visited the place 
twenty years later. ‘The Indian name of the 
river, Shawanee, was changed by Dr. Walker to 
Cumberland, after England’s Bloody Duke. One 
is disposed to believe that it was given as a signfi- 
cant and appropriate appellation for the boundary 
of a territory distinguished as the ‘ Dark and 
Bloody Ground,” rather than in compliment to 
the individual. 

An object of interest to visitors, and a prized 
relic in the community, is a beech tree, evidently 
of great age, upon which, according to the custom 
of hunters and woodsmen, Daniel Boone cut his 
name, *‘ D. Boone, 77,” to show that he had passed 
that way. Two years later he came again, and 
we find under it, “ D. B., 79.” It stands upon the 
Indian trail, near the ford, and may have been 
an aged tree when given this added interest by 
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PINEVILLE. 


Daniel Boone. The Indian mound already men- 
tioned is interesting, whether it is, as tradition 
relates, a monument of the last great Indian bat- 
tle fought on Kentucky soil, or the work of a 
prehistoric people. Some efforts have been made 
to unearth its buried secrets, but the excavation 
caved, and the work, which resulted in finding 
some pieces of pottery and some stone masonry 
which it was supposed inclosed the bodies of the 
dead, was abandoned. It is to be hoped that in- 
vestigation will not be confined to the seeking 
out only of such treasure as has a marketable 
value, and that the mound may yet be made to 
reveal treasures of knowledge as well. In a cave 
near the river was found in 1869 a piece of sculpt- 
ure bearing marks of great antiquity. Whether 
the work of the Indians, or a race prior to them, 
isnot known. The vicinity of Pineville has been 
claimed as the location of Swift’s famous silver 
mine, but as this claim has been made by many 
localities in Southeastern Kentucky, it rests upon 
no sure foundation, and certain it is that many 
have sought without success to discover the mine, 


and the specie which Swift in his journal says 
he secreted in various parts of Southeastern Ken- 
tucky. But there are evidences that silver was 
used by the Indians, or still earlier occupants of 
the country, and a tradition has been handed 
down among some of thé tribes that there was a 
silver mine in this part of the country. 

Coming down to a period when fact and fable 
are no longer indistinguishable, we find recorded 
the prosaic statement that in 1867 was cut off 
from Knox and Harlan a new county. This off- 
spring of two pauper counties was christened Josh 
Bell, in honor of a prominent lawyer and _politi- 
cian of the State. 

In 1870-71 an addition was made from Whit- 
ley, and afterward the familiar prefix Josh was 
dropped, and it is now known simply as Bell 
County. A seat must now be provided for the 
maintenance of law and order, a most necessary 
precaution where fierce feuds raged. The most 
desirable site for a town was the area inclosed by 
a bend in the, river opposite the ford, but the 
owner opposed, and gave an acre of ground on the 
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side of the mountain. A frame courthouse was 
built, and the village grew around it, or, more 
strictly speaking, beneath it, for it is at a greater 
elevation than the string of buildings that con- 
stitute the old town of Pineville. Picturesque is 
the effect of this hamlet on the mountain side. 
The old square courthouse is perched high, with 
great shelving rocks above and about it ; lower 
down and winding around the mountain is the 
straggling village, while far below the Cumber- 
land, clear and sparkling, flows over its rocky 
bed. If the situation of old Pineville, as it is 
called, to distinguish it from the new town, is 
picturesque, the latter is not less so. A level 
plain, the river winding halfway round it, the 
encircling mountains, rising to the height of 1,400 
feet, form a lovely picture. Everywhere are en- 
trancing views. Whether you climb the mount- 
ain side and with one broad glance take in the 
whole valley, or from some sequestered nook enjoy 
it bit by bit, it is beautiful. Standing at twilight 
upon the handsome iron bridge that spans the 
river, one looks down upon the old ford, and 
musing there, the mists of a hundred years are 


swept away. Fancy seizes the brush. On the 
scene appears an emigrant’s wagon. From be- 


hind a jutting rock and overhanging willows 
darts a light canoe, manned by dusky natives. A 
shrill whoop, a rifle’s crack, and the dreamer is 
awakened. “I'was but the locomotive’s shriek. 
Looking from the front of the hotel, Straight 
Creek valley lies before you. Bathed in the glow 
of the rising or the setting sun, one is ready to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Truly this is the light that never was, 
on sea or land !” 

It is & rarely beautiful scene, and the artist 
who would transfer it to canvas is in despair. 
Vain are his efforts to shed over his feeble imita- 
tion the poetic atmosphere which he feels so 
deeply pervading the scene before him. Already 
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ON A HOUSETOP. 

the plain is dotted here and there with tasteful 
residences. A handsome new brick courthouse 
occupies a central position. The commodious 
hotel, with its broad verandas, its towers and ga- 
bles, is an inviting and beautiful building. Here 
one finds not business men only, investors, con- 
tractors, engineers and their subordinates, with 
representatives of other professions called into 
requisition in the development of a new town, 
but the artist, the reporter, the seeker for health 
and pleasure. The establishment of two banks 
shows the increase in the commercial prosperity 
of the country. But a little while ago the near- 
est bank was a hundred miles away. So long as 
the digging of “‘ sang,” the mountaineer’s abbre- 
viation for ginseng, was one of the chief indus- 
tries, a bank was a superfluous institution. 

The town is regularly laid off into avenues and 
streets. On the map of the city that is to be 
we find Cumberland, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
other avenues named for the adjacent States. 
The streets are named for the trees indigenous 
to the region—Holly, Laurel, Cypress, Calacan- 
thus, etc. The rich possibilities of all this mount- 
ain country cannot be doubted even by the slow- 
est to believe. Whether the hopes concerning 
this immediate locality be realized, or prove but 
the dream of the visionary, remains to be seen ; 
but, historically considered, Old Cumberland 
Ford will have a special and abiding interest. 

During the Civil War these solitudes resounded 
to the tread of contending armies. One mile 
south of Pineville, Zollicoffer threw up his forti- 
fications and planted his cannon. Sounds of 
pioneer footstep and savage pursuer have died 
away. Fainter grows the tread of warlike hosts ; 
but there comes another sound, louder and louder 
yet. It is the rushing wheel of commerce, the 
herald of advancing civilization and of a new era 
in the wilderness land. ~ 


ON A HOUSETOP. 
IN SYRIA. 


By DAvip Ker, 


‘In my youth I had charge of pigs,” said 
Pope Sixtus V. to the Italian nobles, “‘ and in my 
old age I have charge of you ; and the latter is by 
far the harder task of the twain.” 

This pithy saying occurred to me many a time 
during my journey through Syria with two raw 
English lads, to whom (having met them in Egypt 
on my way back from a peep at the desert warfare 
of Southern Arabia) I had rashly consented to 


act as pilot, in virtue of my longer experience of 
the East, which they were then visiting for the 
first time. 

To chronicle a tenth part of the scrapes into 
which these unlucky fellows got themselves and 
me in the course of our three weeks’ trip would. 
require a whole volume. In Jerusalem—where 


we had no need to wait till we went down to 
Jericho for a chance of falling among thieves, for 
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we did so the moment we entered our hotel—the 
hopeful youths signalized their arrival by accost- 
ing in the open street, ‘with that freedom of 
speech which is the birthright of every English- 
man,” no less a person than the Greek Patriarch 
himself, and affably expressing a wish to learn 
from his own mouth what he would take for his 
mitre without the gilding. Happily the august 
churchman did not understand a word of Eng- 
lish, and, supposing that these pleasant-looking 
lads were craving his benediction, he lifted his 
hand and solemnly blessed them both, a proceed- 
ing which seemed to amuse the two ‘ babes of 
grace” enormously. 

Their next exploit was to go and sing at the 
top of their voice under the very windows of the 
Pasha’s palace, the popular London song : 


‘Some time ago there lived a Turk 
Who never did a stroke of work”— 


an attention which the Turkish guards ungrate- 
fully repaid by arresting them both on the spot, 
and it might have gone hard with them had I not 
come up just in time to explain that they were 
both madmen, a class of people whom the Orient- 
als hold in special reverence. 

Their farther adventures in Palestine—how they 
hunted a wild boar at full gallop over the broken 
ground between Jericho and the Dead Sea, and 
nearly broke their necks in doing so—how they 
bathed in the Dead Sea itself, and came out roar- 
ing with pain from the stinging effects of the salt 
on their scratches and saddle galls—how we met 
a gang of robbers in the Pass of Gilgal, on which 
occasion my knowledge of Arab customs did good 
service to us all—and how they insisted upon 
starting to ride back to Jaffa from Jerusalem in 
the middle of the day, and were all but killed by 
the heat—would make too long a story to be told 
here. During the coasting voyage from Jaffa to 
Beyrout the hopeful pair were luckily too sick to 
get into any farther mischief ; but the moment 
we landed on the Syrian coast all my troubles 
with them began anew. 

The courtyard of the hotel was planted with 
orange trees, toward which the elder of the two, 
Mr. P. , sprang eagerly the instant he caught 
sight of them, little dreaming that they were 
laden with the terrible ‘‘ bitter oranges of Damas- 
cus,” the taste of which is such that the strongest 
quinine would be a joke to it. Ere I had time to 
warn him he had plucked one and taken a huge 
bite, instantly followed by a terrific yell and the 





flinging of the orange to the other end of the 


courtyard, while the luckless taster howled for 
wine, brandy, sugar, or anything that would take 
away the horrible taste of that hideous mouthful. 


A little later the other man, Mr. B » got 
up another excitement on his own account. The 
Greek landlord of our hotel had advertised (some- 
what rashly, as it turned out) that among the 
many luxuries which his house contained was ‘a 
complete English library.” In this library Mr. 
B took up and finished the first volume of a 
peculiarly exciting story ; and, not being able to 
find the second, he went straight to the landlord, 
and fiercely called upon him to produce the miss- 
ing volume at once, or take the consequences. 
The poor old landlord (who could not read a word 
of English to save his life) was at his wit’s end 
what to do, when I, coming in and offering to 
assist in the search, discovered to my no small 
amusement that this ‘‘complete” library con- 
sisted wholly of odd volumes of novels left behind 
by passing tourists, and had not even one complete 
story in it! 

The next morning a native snake charmer 
made his appearance in the courtyard of the 
hotel, in the hope of drawing a few piasters from 
the pockets of the young ‘‘ Franks” (Europeans). 
But he had better have staid away, for when I 
came back from taking our passages by the Aus- 
trian steamer, which was to leave on the following 
morning for Smyrna and Constantinople, I found 
a large ‘silver snake” skimming away for its 
life across the pavement of the courtyard, with 
B in full cry after it, trying to catch it by 
the tail, and in a corner crouched the poor jug- 
gler, perfectly blue with terror, while P , with 
the genial air of a man about to do some one a 
great kindness, was offering the terrified wretch 
a medjidiah (Turkish dollar) to let him throw a 
knife at his face, ‘just to see how near he could 
go without hitting it.” 

But all this was nothing to what followed, 

That evening I went for a stroll along the 
beach, to watch a sunset worthy of Ceylon or the 
Himalayas, and filled up the time with a short 
swim, which would have been longer had I not 
all at once seen a huge, black, pointed, hideous 
thing start up through the clear water, piercing 
its smooth surface as with a sudden stab—the 
back fin of a shark ! 

I doubt whether any swimmer for a prize ever 
‘‘made better time” than I did in getting back 
to the shore; but the walk and the bath had 
taken nearly an hour, and the full moon had risen 
when I came slowly back through the narrow, 
crooked, gloomy lanes of the town, which were 
at this time voiceless and lonely as an African 
desert—for the East goes to bed as early as it 
rises. 

Bang! bang! Sharp and clear through the 
ghostly silence came the report of two shots fired 
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in quick succession. Then a distant shouting 
was heard, and two more shots followed. 

I at once quickened my pace to a run, for these 
ominous sounds seemed to come from the direc- 
tion of the hotel ; and I soon had plenty of com- 
pany, for everyone who was still abroad was 
already hurrying toward the same spot, while 
fresh recruits kept pouring out of the surround- 
ing houses to join the throng. 

Bang! That single shot had a grimly sug- 
gestive sound to myears. Had the house been 
attacked by the fanatical rabble of the town, and 
was this the last shot of the last defender? But 
no—the fight could not have ended so soon, nor 
could I hear anything of those ear-piercing yells 
in which the murderous excitement of the Moslem 
fanatic always vents itself. I flew round the last 
corner that lay between me and the hotel, and 
beheld a startling picture. 

On the flat roof of the building, terribly dis- 
tinct in the glorious Syrian moonlight, two men 
stood confronting each other in the attitude of 
enemies. Both were in European dress, and at a 
glance I recognized my two English comrades ! 

‘‘Good Heaven!” thought I, ‘“‘are those two 
young lunatics fighting a duel ?” 

‘*What’s the matter ?’ I shouted to the land- 
Jord and his servants, who were staring upward 
from the courtyard with faces of helpless dismay. 

‘* Inglisman—kill !” replied one of them, in a 
voice tremulous with terror. 


SPEARING FISH 


By WILF. 


THE average American boy and man are ‘more 
than familiar with the sport of spearing fish, but 
their method is somewhat crude and primitive to 
those practiced in other countries. 

A light—a rude, open basket, made of iron, in 
reality an imitation of the cresset or torch of the 
Middle Ages—is fastened at the prow of the boat 
and filled with lighted pine knots, gathered from 
the woods. One individual slowly poles the boat 
over the shallows, while another, scorched with 
the glaring heat, half smothered and blinded with 
the fragrant but acrid smoke, peers into the water 
for fish, and strikes them with a three or five 
pointed spear. Every mosquito and fly to be 
found within sight of the flame is around them, 
biting lively; and by the time the expedition is 
over, their faces, arms and eyes are sore with the 








FROM A FLOAT. 


I darted like a rocket up the steep, winding 
stair, flung open the trapdoor (hearing two more 
shots as I did so), and sprang out upon the roof, 
where, to my utter amazement, I was greeted with 
aloud hurrah and a jolly and prolonged roar of 
laughter. 

**Come along, old fellow,” cried P. ; * you’re 
just in time to join in. This is the Queen’s Birth- 
day, you know, and we’re firing a salute to cele- 
brate it.” 

‘Take care you don’t celebrate it in a Turkish 
prison before you’ve done, you idiot !” growled I, 
feeling rather foolish at this sudden and very un- 
heroic turning of my tragedy into a farce. ‘‘You’ve 
woke up the whole town with your foolery, and if 
the governor gets to hear of it, he’ll lock you both 
up before you know where you are !” 

‘Let him try it!” said B » defiantly ; 
*‘we've got a couple of gunboats up at Tenedos 
that’ll blow this old pigsty about his ears, if he 
has the cheek to touch a British subject !” 

‘* All very fine,” retorted I; ‘‘ but in the mean- 
time the British subjects will miss their steamer, 
and throw themselves late for getting back to 
England.” 

This argument seemed to have more effect than 
the other. The two young hopefuls slunk off to 
bed, and next morning we were all three on board 
of the steamer for Constantinople, at which place, 
to my very great relief, I finally got rid of them 
both. 








FROM A FLOAT. 
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heat and smoke, and every sinew is cramped from 
the necessity of all the work being one-sided, this 
being caused by leaning over the boat. Yet it 
has a strange attraction for most lovers of the 
woods and streams, and I plead guilty myself to 
the charge. 

In France a different method is employed, which 
has much to recommend it. A bend in the stream 
is generally chosen, where the bottom is of hard 
gravel, or at any rate free from mud, and where 
eight or ten feet from the bank will give a mean 
depth of about five feet. Stout poles are then 
driven into the bottom of the stream ; these are 
for supports, and are placed about six feet apart. 
On these, and level with the lowest point the 
stream is known to fall to, are fastened rough, 
stout hurdles, made of withes, willow or ash, to 
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form a platform reaching to the bank. About 
two feet above this is placed a similar platform, 
and the sides all round are closed in with rushes ; 
a quantity of these are likewise laid on the top, 
and fastened down with string like the thatch of 
a stack of wheat or hay. In the centre of the 
platform a hole about thirty inches square is cut 
through both hurdles, and the “ float ” is com- 
plete. 

This is, simply, an adaptation of the principle 
of the water telescope. ‘The spreading platform 
creates a shadow on the water, and when the fish- 
erman,.Jying on the float, with his head close to 
the water, nearly fills the hole, he can clearly see 
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stream or lake; the ground under it is kept well 
baited, and when fish are required by the family 
it is simply a question of an order to the fisher- 
man to spear some. ‘The professional fishermen 
also use them, and every village will have from 
one to half a dozen in operation. 

In speaking of the laws of refraction, used in 
fish spearing, a few words of explanation may be 
acceptable. Here is the secret. If you take a 
perfectly straight stick and hold it, upright, in 
three feet of water, it will appear, to the eye, to 
be bent at an angle of 20 or 25 degrees, and the 
maximum of the angle will increase or decrease 
according to the depth of water to which the 
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the fish as they pass beneath him, and spear them 
with scarcely an effort, if he understands, or in- 
stinctively grasps to practical purpose, the princi- 
ple of refraction. 

In other cases, where the sides of the stream 
are muddy, and the gravel is in the middle of the 
current, another description of float is used. “This 
is a wooden box twelve feet square by eighteen 
inches deep, the hole in the centre being boarded 
up the sides, to keep the water out of the interior. 
The corners are ballasted, to keep it from over- 
turning with the man’s weight. When used, a 
cord is attached to a stake on either side of the 
stream, and the float is swung into the centre of 
the current. 

One of these devices may be seen attached to 
nearly every country house in France, either on a 








stick is submerged. Consequently, the first thing 
is to judge correctly the depth at which the fish 
is swimming, and then calculate how far out of 
the line of sight you must strike. At three feet, 
with the fish coming toward you, strike a foot be- 
hind ; if going in the opposite direction, a foot in 
front, taking into consideration if the fish is with 
the stream or against it. Always strike against 
the stream when possible, and remember nothing 
varies the accuracy of the stroke more than hold- 
ing the spear more firmly at one time than an- 
other. A cast with a negligent wrist tension will 
be deflected as much as two inches, if against the 
stream, 
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“INNKEEPER FOR EUROPE.” 


VOLTAIRE thus styles himself in one of his let- 
ters to Mme. du Deffand. An apter appellation 
could scarcely have been hit upon even by this 
master of happy phrases. It fairly fits the way 
of his life at his homes of Ferney and the Délices. 
“Le roi Voltaire,” as Arséne Houssaye crowned 
him, in a book with this title which is one of the 
best for learning all about his busy, bustling, in- 
teresting career, was indeed the king of hosts. 
Of the many parts he played none suitetl him bet- 
ter than this one. He was to the manner born. 
Driven by a combination of events to find for 
himself a home away from Paris and its court, 
but still in the vicinity of France, his choice was 
no sooner made than he at once started a career 
of hospitality which quickly grew quite regal. 
Never was house so like an inn, nor ever had, inn 
such a succession of grand and gracious guests. 
It soon grew to be the general thing for visitors 
to come and go almost as it pleased them, or to 
stay for weeks if they chose, and it was the merest 
matter of course for all who did stay to feel them- 
selves as free as if they were at home, and to find 
a place always ready and a welcome ever warm at 
each and every meal. Collini, his secretary, tells 
us that “the only thing he was ever sparing of 
was his time, and of that he was a miser.” His 
horses, carriages, servants, valet and cook were all 
absolutely of much more service to the household 
and guests than they ever were to their master. 

It was, however, impossible for so sympathetic 
and vigorous a nature as his to be preoccupied by 
these brilliant festivities. Never had any man 
so many sides to his character. Much of the un- 
fair and unfavorable opinion entertained of him 
by some will be found explained by the imperfect 
or the partial knowledge of his critics and judges. 
He was not only many men in one, but if the 
self-same day or hour he could hardly be identi- 
fied, so susceptible, so quick was he to respond to 
every intellectual or social current. His labors 
and achievements in the causes of Calas and of 
Sirven would have imme@talized many a smaller 
man. His human sympathies were illimitable. 
He is said always to have been depressed on the 
anniversary of St. Bartholomew’s massacre. How 
contradictory, too, he could be! Never was there 
more magnificent liberality than that enjoyed by 
his nieces, and by other recipients of his un- 
stinted bounty, whilst, on the other hand, for 
paltry pettiness could anything compare with his 
contemptible quarrel with De Brosses about a few 
measures of firewood, or with his mean vindic- 
tiveness toward the two Rousseaus, Fréron, and 


other mere literary fry? But there are nearly 
always two sides shown, and we are often in doubt 
whether to laugh or sigh. It is never certain 
whether some show of rage will not cond in a roar 
of laughter. His prejudices, too, are often amus- 
ing in their very childishness. A more charac- 
teristic instance of the part they could be made 
to play could scarcely be found than the happy 
accident which enabled the sculptor Pigalle to 
get a successful sitting at last. Voltaire hap- 
pened to be in no mood at the time for having a 
bust made. ‘“ M. Pigaile is coming to model my 
face, but, madame, it is first of all essential that 
I should have a face for him to model. He will 
have a job to find mine. My eyes are sunk three 
inches deep in my head, and my cheeks are sim- 
ply so much parchment stretched across a few 
bones which can hardly hold together. The few 
teeth I had have disappeared. Never was a man 
in such a wretched plight ever sculptured before.” 
So Pigalle found his patience tried to its utmost. 
He was ready to give up the task. Voltaire would 
neither sit in one position nor keep his face in 
one form for a minute together. But gcod luck 
would have it that Voltaire took it into his head to 
ask the sculptor how long it might take to make 
a golden calf. ‘Six months,” was the reply he 
got, at which the patriarch was in such ecstasies 
over a fact which seemed to convict the Old Tes- 
tament of a mistake that he from that moment 
sat quite still, and so Pigalle finished his work. 

A list of Voltaire’s pensioners would be a very 
long one. Durey de Marsan, who presented him- 
self at Ferney in all the rags of a beggar, after 
having run through his ample fortune, was per- 
haps in several respects the most curious of them 
all. After affording him shelter and enabling 
him to make himself fit to mix with the guests of 
Ferney, its owner's next step was to set about 
trying to effect a reconciliation for him with the 
family which felt itself disgraced by him. This 
took a good deal of time. ‘Two years after his 
arrival at the chdteau, Voltaire is found alluding 
to him thus in a letter: ‘‘He would be able to 
live very happily where he is were it not his fate 
to be always getting into debt. M. Durey has 
been with me now more than two years. He came 
intending to stay only two months. . . . He has 
been excessively unfortunate from his own fault, 
and from an indescribably romantic spirit which 
causes him to seize every possible opportunity for 
ruining himself obscurely. . . . Although he is 
a literary man, he is neither magnus clericus nor 
magnus sapiens.” 
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In 1760 the Jesuits had made their preparations 
for stripping the family of the Crassys of all they 
possessed toward the payment of some debts to 
their Order. On the facts reaching the ears of 
Voltaire he advanced the necessary sum at once. 
It was a niece of theirs—Mlle. de Varicourt—who 
soon after is to be found installed at Ferney as 
one of its regular inmates. She had been destined 
for a convent, but her grace and simplicity so won 
the hearts of both the philosopher and Mme, 
Denis, that they prevailed upon her relatives to 
let her take up her abode at Ferney, ostensibly to 
help the latter in the management of household 
affairs. The Marquis de Villette soon after saw 
her, and at once fell in love with and married 
her. In writing to a friend he tells him: ‘‘ Her 
only dowry is her sweet face, her beautiful figure, 
her very unsophisticated nature, and her charm- 
ing intelligence, all of which I very much prefer 
to a round million I could have had in Geneva.” 
The marriage was celebrated at midnight in the 
chapel of Ferney. Voltaire donned for the au- 
spicious occasion the splendid fur pelisse pre- 
sented to him by Catherine ITJ., and was supported 
on each side by a knight of the Order of St. 
Louis, 

Does not there seem good ground for thinking 
that Voltaire was justified when he wrote to Mme, 
du Deffand thus: ‘‘In the main I am a good- 
hearted fellow. My friends, my vassals and my 
neighbors are all quite satisfied with me”? 

Amid such scenes and friends, what were Louis 
and his mistresses to Voltaire? As little as he 
was to them. Mme. du Barry, however, seems 
on one occasion to have seized an opportunity to 
pay a compliment to the old poet and philosopher, 
which he was equally prompt to repay her for. 
De la Borde was to pass by Ferney on his way to 
Italy, so was commissioned by her to give Voltaire 
two cushions which she had herself embroidered 
with a medallion portrait of herself, and two 
kisses! Voltaire’s gratitude found expression in 
one of those occasional pieces of verse which are 
among the best of all things he wrote : 


‘* Quoi! deux baisers sur la fin de ma vie! 
Quel passeport vous daignez m’envoyer! 
Deux! c’est trop d’un, adorable Egérie: 
Je serais mort de plaisir au premier.” 


What a pity it seems that Voltaire could not 
have finished his earthly career in his own home, 
amid his own people. But were not the Parisians 
his people at heart, and what home could have 
evoked such a flood of feelings as the name of 
Paris if it could only be his fortune to be admitted 


into it? ‘The accession of Louis XVI. encouraged 
all those who had long tried in vain to get the 
late king to revoke the interdict which banished 
Voltaire from the court, to prepare a way for his 
return, The rumor was industriously circulated 
that he was likely to come. The people of Paris 
needed no extraneous stimulants. His popularity 
was found to be as universal as it deserved to be. 
Was there another man alive who had done so 
much to make the name of Frenchman honored 
all over the Continent ? Was there a court, was 
there a grand personage, was there anyone of 
birth, distinction, eminence, learning, taste or 
culture to whom Voltaire’s name had not been 
familiar for many years, whose books they had 
not read with ever-increasing avidity, from whom 
the merest scrap of a letter it was not an enviable 
honor to possess ? No sooner, then, was he made 
aware of the disposition of the popular mind, and 
that neither king nor courtier would be likely to 
venture to run counter to it, than Voltaire be- 
came all aflame to reach the capital. ‘‘I shall be 
happy there,” he tells Moultou, ‘‘ because I shall 
meet with happy people.” Everyone knows the 
particular circumstances under cover of which his 
abiding wish to’return to Paris was at last accom- 
plished. The rehearsals of his ‘‘Iréne” were 
made a capital pretext. He left Ferney. His 
intention was to remain away only six weeks. 
But Ferney never saw its brilliant owner again. 
His first act on reaching Paris had to be to sum- 
mon Dr. Tronchin. Tronchin, after having seen 
his patient, tells a friend, whom he writes to at 
once to let him know what everyone was so curi- 
ous to learn, that, if Voltaire can stand the pop- 
ular excitement caused by his arrival, he must 
simply have a constitution of steel. All Paris, 
according to Grimm, was vying to cast itself at 
the feet of its idol. The popular fervor had its 
culminating point in that historical scene at the 
theatre, during the performance of “ Iréne,” 
when he was crowned in the box he occupied for 
the occasion, and when the whole house stood on 
its feet and the building shook with the cheers. 
‘* Parisians,” he exclaimed, in tears, ‘‘do you 
mean to kill me with ecstasy ?” 

In his last letter to Wagniére, of May 25th, 
1778, the kindly nature of the man, his real self, 
declares itself in every line: ‘‘I am dying, my 
dear Wagniére. It appears impossible this time 
for me to escape. I am terribly punished for hav- 
ing let you leave me, for having quitted Ferney, 
and for dreaming of making my abode in Paris.” 

Five days afterward Voltaire, on May 30th, 
breathed his last. 
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By Grace ISABEL COLBRON, 

THE rain came down with a dreary steadiness, 
and the wind blew the wet branches angrily 
against the windows of the little hut where we 
sat by the light of a sputtering candle, trying to 
forget our woes in a friendly game. Camping 
out is great fun in good weather, but three days’ 
steady downpour will take the interest out of it 
for almost anybody, and after two nights in 
drenched tents we felt we were to be congratu- 
lated on reaching this log hut, primitive though 
it was. We made ourselves really quite com- 
fortable, had a good supper, and now we sat 
gathered together, all four of us, over the near- 
est approach to a table the place afforded, while 
our Indian guides were already fast asleep on 
their blankets in the farthest corner. 

In the interest of the game, we had almost for- 
gotten that we were in the heart of the Maine 
woods, when suddenly our candle flared up and 
went out. 

“This is nice!” IT remarked. ‘ What shall we 





‘** RIDING UP TO THE DOOR, I DISMOUNTED 
AND KNOCKED.’” 
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$¢¢y saw THE FACE OF A MAN OF FORTY, HAGGARD AND WORN, THE WIDE-OPEN EYES STARING RIGHT INTO MINE.’ ” 
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do now? We can’t afford to use another wto- 
night, for we haven’t many, and there’s no tell- 
ing how long we will have to stay i: this place.” 

“Let’s knock off, anyway,” said Tom Hay- 
ward. ‘I’ve had beastly luck the whole even- 
ing, and I’m glad of an excuse to stop. Let’s sit 
by the fire awhile, then go to bed.” 

‘‘ All right; but some one must tell a good 
story as a nightcap.” 

‘‘ Here, Beardsley,” exclaimed Tom, ‘ you’ve 
been taking in my money steady for an hour; 
now tell us a rousing tale, to show you deserve 
euch luck !” 

We gathered round the fire, and smoked awhile 
in silence. Finally Beardsley spoke. 

‘*So you really want a story from me, boys ?” 
he began. ‘* You know my imagination is not 
good for much; but I had an adventure once, 
that might interest you. So here goes: 

‘* Years ago, when I had just begun my career 
as civil engineer, I was surveying for a railroad in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania, even more wild 
and dangerous then than now. I had heard of a 
new mine across the hills, and getting a holiday 
one day on account of an accident, I resolved to 
make an expedition on my own account, and go 
and find out the truth about this wonderful mine. 

‘** It was in the depths of winter, and every sign 
of a snowstorm in the air, the afternoon I started 
on my ride. I saw the threatening sky, but de- 
cided to go, nevertheless, as I did not know when 
I could get a day for myself again. So off I 
started, about three in the afternoon, across the 
wildest part of all those wild mountains. I took 
this short cut to save time, and expected to reach 
the mining settlement not later than ten or eleven 
o'clock that night. 

‘* The ground was clear of snow, as we had had 
no storm for some time, and my good strong cob 
needed no urging even on the rough mountain 
trail. About six, as I stopped to partake of, the 
light supper I had brought with me, the snow 
began to fall, gently at first, but soon coming so 
thick and fast that I could scarce see a hand be- 
fore me. The wind had increased to a perfect 
hurricane, and as the brave little steed struggled 
on blindly through the drifts, heaping higher 
exch moment, I began to repent of my rashness, 
and wondered what I had better do. 

‘* This part of the mountain was entirely unin- 
habited, for no one, unless it were a band of rob- 
bers, would care to live in a place so utterly deso- 
late, so I knew there was no hope of reaching a 
house, and unless I could find a shelter under 
some overhanging rock, I had better push on as 
best I could, and run the chances of finding the 
settlement that night. 
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“Tt was slow work, and the trail was, almost 
lost in the darkness, but I kept on, for a halt in 
that storm meant danger of death by freezing for 
both man and beast. I think I must have wan- 
dered off the trail, for I rode on for hours, as it 
seemed, without reaching the downward slope of 
the hill. It was not a pleasant position, and I 
was growing desperate, when there, directly in 
front of me, far off yet, but unmistakably dis- 
tinct, I saw a light! A steady light, not large, 
but clear; a light in a cabin window! I cannot 
express to you the joy in my heart at the sight of 
that distant glimmer. My good horse saw it, 
too, and plunged forward with an energy I had 
not thought him capable of, after the exertions of 
the last hours. 

**Soon | saw the outline of a rude log hut. I 
knew that those who would live in such a place 
might not be desirable landlords, but any shelter 
was welcome to me just then. 

‘Riding up to the door, I dismounted and 
knocked. After some moments it was cautiously 
opened, and a woman’s face peered out. 

‘*** Can you take me in for the night ?’ I asked. 

‘**No room for strangers here,’ was her an- 
swer ; and before I realized it she had shut the 
door in my face, and left me at the mercy of the 
storm. 

*“*My kick this time almost broke the door 
down. 

««* Well, why don’t you go ?’ she said, peeping 
out once more. ‘I told you we had no room 
here.’ 

*** Look here, my good woman,’ I exclaimed ; 
‘ you surely do not mean to leave me out here on 
such a night, when you know there is not another 
house within miles! It would be little short of 
murder on your part. Any corner will do—only 
let me have shelter for myself and my horse until 
daybreak.’ 

** She regarded me thoughtfully for a moment, 
then said: ‘ You can put your horse in the wood- 
shed there, and I—if you will put up with any 
kind of accommodation—I may find a place for 
you in the house.’ 

‘*T took my horse to the shed, which was a low 
board structure just high enough for the little 
cob. It was dark, but close and warm, so I left 
him there, and plowed through the snow to seek 
shelter for myself. The woman met me at the 
door with a light. She was about thirty years 
old, and had once been pretty, for her face, in 
spite of the traces of a wild, rough life, still re- 
tained a sort of comeliness, and she was slender, 
and not ungracefal. 

*** Come in,’ she said. ‘I will show you what 
shelter I can give you,’ 
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‘*She led me into a small, square room, poorly 
furnished, the one window stopped up with rags 
and bits of paper to keep the wind and snow from 
coming in through the broken panes. 

«* There was a table and two chairs in the room 
beside the bed. 

«* My eye fell on this last-named piece of furni- 
ture first, for it was covered with a clean white 
sheet, under which I clearly saw the outlines of a 
human body. 

‘*Y turned to the woman, and she answered my 
look. 

«©«That’s my husband,’ she said, calmly. ‘ He 
died a few hours ago. This is all the room I have 
to give you, as there is but one other in the house, 
and that is my own.’ 

‘‘T shuddered at her words, and started back 
from the bed with its silent occupant. For a mo- 
ment I reflected on going to the shed and run- 
ning the chance of taking a kick from my horse 
in his troubled slumbers, and another wild thought 
crossed my mind again, that of going out into the 
storm. 

‘* But the wild gusts that shook the house ad- 
vised me of the foolhardiness of such a move, so 
I resigned myself to circumstances, and made up 
my mind to pass the night in the room with the 
corpse. My hostess disappeared, and returned in 
a moment with a large woolen comforter, which 
she threw down on the floor, saying: ‘ You can 
sleep on that, if you care to. Knock on this 
door and call me, if you want anything.’ 

“«She went out through another door than the 
one I had entered at, and I heard the key turn in 
the lock behind her. 

“‘T spread the comforter on the floor, and en- 
deavored to sleep ; but, in spite of my fatigue, the 
strangeness of my position would not allow me to 
lose consciousness. ‘Turn as I would, I could not 
keep my eyes off my silent roommate, and I found 
myself indulging in all sorts of wild speculations 
as to the appearance and character of the man 
whose earthly remains lay before me, and whose 
widow was so little moved at his death. He was 
probably a drunken brute, and the poor woman 
was right glad to get rid of him, I thought; and 
on general principles of protection to the weaker 
sex I shook my fist, mentally, at the still white 
figure on the bed. 

‘*My suddenly awakened chivalric feelings ne- 
cessitated a closer look at my companion. I shud- 
der now at the recollection of the thrill of horror 
that shot through me at the sight. 

‘*T saw, clearly and distinctly, that the sheet 
was slowly rising and falling, as from the action 
of a long-drawn breath. 

‘*T watched, frozen with fear, and while I 


watched the arms of the corpse moved slightly, 
the sheet was drawn gently back from the head, 
and I saw the face of a man of forty, haggard and 
worn, as with long illness, the wide-open eyes 
staring right into mine ! 

‘Tam not more of a coward than most, and 
up to that night I had thought myself brave, but 
I admit that then I knew no other feeling than 
that of blind, unreasoning terror—a terror that 
left me incapable of word or deed, incapable of 
other sensation than itself. 

‘*T lay there quiet, dazed, while the man on 
the bed slowly raised himself from his winding 
sheet, stretched his limbs, and walked over to my 
corner. He was gaunt and hollow-eyed, of a tall 
and once powerful frame, clad in rough mount- 
aineer’s garb,‘and his movements, though stiff, as 
of one who has been ill, were sufficiently lifelike 
to allow of the penetration into my dazed con- 
sciousness of the sudden knowledge that this was 
no resurrected corpse, but a living, breathing 
man. I sprang up, and would have spoken, but 
the man seized my wrist, and placed his other 
hand over my mouth, bringing his face close to 
mine. 

““*« Not a word !’ he said, in a scarcely audible 
whisper. ‘ Not a word, or I will kill you !’ 

‘He led me as far away from the door as the 
size of the room would permit, and whispered 
again: ‘She thinks I am dead, and must _ nof 
know Lam not. Stranger, you have come to this 
house by chance, and if you can keep still, what- 
ever you see or hear, you shall go away in safety ; 
but I give you fair warning, if you say a word 
agin me, it'll go hard with you. And I want yer 
word that you'll not mention what you’ve seen 
here for more than a week. Yer’d better give it 
to me, for if you don’t—— Well, you know the 
sayin’, ‘* Dead men tell yo tales.”’ 

‘‘The man’s eyes flashed, and his pale cheeks 
glowed through his overgrown beard. 

‘** What are you going to do ?’ I asked. 

“«*Give me yer word first, and then I'll show 
yer,’ he replied. : 

‘**T promise,’ I said—what else could I do un- 
der the circumstances ?—* I promise not to men- 
tion what I have seen here for more than a week, 
if I am assured that I shall leave this place in 
safety.’ 

‘‘*That you shall—that you shall,’ said my 
strange companion. ‘And now [ll tell yer ali 
ye should know. That woman in there is my 
wife, and she’s been trying to murder me by 
poison ; and now I’m going to kill her and the 
fellow that’s there with her, for it’s because of 
him she wanted to murder me.’ 

‘Except for the wild light in the man’s eyes, his 
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manner was as ‘calm. as his wife’s had been when 
she announced his death, and the determined air 
he wore, coupled with his ragged strength, which, 
though enfeebled by illness, was still worthy of 
respect, convinced me that the part of silent spec- 
tator which he had assigned me was by far the 
wisest for me to adopt. 

***€ What do you wish me to do ? I asked. 

“*<Tf[elp me open that door quiet as we can, 
and then just sit on the bed here till I come 
back.’ 

‘‘He took an ax from under the bed, and set 
it gently down by the door ; then, drawing a key 
from his pocket, he motioned to me. 

«You hold the door, so it won’t creak ! 

‘« Softly he turned the key, softly the door slid 
open, and I looked into another, larger room, and 
saw my hostess and a man sitting before the fire. 
This was all I saw, for I was pushed back, and 
the door closed in front of me. 

“‘T heard a startled exclamation, a piercing 
shriek, followed by another which was lost in a 
groan, two crashing blows, a fall, and all was still 
once more. 

‘‘T sat on the edge of the bed, my limbs shak- 
ing under me, my blood chilled with horror at 
the thought of what was happening in that other 
room. Long I waited thus, in a silence broken 
only by the howling of the wind without. Finally 
I heard the man’s voice at the door. 

««« Stranger,’ he called, ‘ I sha’n’t want yer any 
more ; yer can go to bed now, and I'll just lock 
this door, so yer conscience won't be overbur- 
dened.’ 

“The key turned, and I was left to my own re- 
flections once more. As may be imagined, they 
were not the most agreeable; but at last tired 
nature claimed her right, and, in spite of all | 
had gone through that night, I slept. 

‘“When I awoke I saw my companion of the 
previous night standing by the bedside. ’ Ile 
looked more haggard in the clear morning light, 
but was apparently as calm as before, and bore 


no sign of his hideous work. 
«** The storm is over and the road is clear 
‘Where was you going ? 
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**<« To the mining settlement beyond the mount- 
ain,’ I said. 

*“* You was pretty well off the trail,’ he an- 
swered. * But if you want to go now, I’ll set you 
right.’ 

‘‘T was glad enongh to get out of the accursed 
place, and could not control the shudder that 
shook my frame as I passed the door to the only 
other room in the hut. 

** My horse was in excellent condition, having 
passed a quieter night than I, and seemed quite 
ready to go on. 

** My host guided me a short distance, giving 
me directions as to the route, and not until we 
stopped to say good-by did he mention in any way 
the events of the previous night. 

*¢T'll think yer'll get there safe now,’ he said. 
‘ Don’t forget yer promise.’ 

* He held ont his hand ; but an unconquerable 
disgust, the reaction of my terror, seized me; I 
set spurs to my horse, and never stopped in that 
wild gallop until the sharp descent of the road 
warned me of danger to life and limb, and com- 
pelled a halt. 

**T reached the settlement at last, worn out in 
mind and body, but could only say that I had had 
a rough night on the mountain, and had stopped 
at « deserted shed for shelter. 

‘**No one at the mines seemed to know of any 
house on the mountain, and next spring, when I 
set out to find that hut with its dread secret, I 
was unsuccessful, although I searched the hillside 
thoroughly. 

ri a: ar “ “ 4 

‘* Several years later, I read one day—in a New 
York paper, I think it was—of the finding of a 
ruined hut in the Pennsylvania mountains, in 
which were discovered the skeletons of a man and 
au woman. No one in the neighborhood knew 
of the existence of the hut, or who its inmates 
were, but from the description I had no doubt 
that what I read was the last chapter in the trag- 
edy of one act of which I had been an unwilling 
witness. 

*“ What became of the murderer 2” asked Tom. 

*T never heard,” replied Beardsley. 
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TOBACCO DISTRICTS OF CUBA. 
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‘MAN exists by bread ; he lives with tobacco. 
Bread represents necessity ; tobacco, enjoyment. 
Bread is the staff, tobacco, the charm of life. 
The one, toil—the other, relaxation ; the former, 
the straight line—the latter, the curve of beauty, 
the wave of grace, the ellipse, the circle!” So 
sang that gifted prose poet, Dr. Carrick Murray ; 
and a worthy fellow scribe, Charles Kingsley, puts 
into the mouth of Salvation Yeo the truth : 
‘When all things were made, there was none 
made better than tobacco—to be a lone man’s 


THE CUBAN TOBACCO PLANT. 


DIVINE WEED, 
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companion, a bachelor’s friend, a hungry man’s 
food, a sad man’s cordial, a wakeful man’s sleep, 
and a chilly man’s fire, sir; while for stanching 
of wounds, purging of rheum and settling of the 
stomach, there’s no herb like it under the canopy 
of heaven.” 

It is an interesting subject, this same tobacco, 
and one that, apparently, through all the ages, 
has never flagged ; and the reason for this is that, 
while all nations use it, none can claim it, and its 
earliest records are buried in the limitless past. 
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It is a popular and a patriotic theory to hold 
that our great Continent of America gave the 
weed to the Western World and Europe through 
the medium of Sir Walter Raleigh and his fellow 
voyagers and adventurers ; but, viewed in a calm, 
impartial light, this scarcely holds water. We 
find in Herodotus a fully detailed account of the 
earth pipe of the ancient Boethians, Scythians, 
Babylonians and others, who are described as in- 
haling the smoke of herbs (sic) by means of reeds ; 
we find in the remains of Danish fortifications, 
ete., in England, dating from about 900 A.D., 
small pipes evidently used for smoking some- 
thing (one of these is in the Long Island City 
Museum, and is supposed to date from a Dane 
who visited these shores in 983 under pressure of 
a storm, and leaving, could never find his way 
back again); that holy record the Koran tells 
how the prophet Mohammed, in 570 A.p., found 
a viper frozen in the desert, and warming it to 
life, was stung by the ungrateful reptile, and that 
from the falling spume there sprung a plant com- 
bining the venom of the viper and the mildness 
of the prophet, with which he bandaged the 
wound, and which the Mohammedans ever after 
burned in remembrance of the prophet’s refusal 
to kill the poisonous worm. Be all this as it 
may, the earliest travelers record the presence 
of the weed in Africa, where it ranks higher 
than money, and was supposed to have been in- 
troduced there by the Phoenicians, ruins of 
whose cities still remain ; and a very curious 
item is that when the heavy rains flood the kloofs 
or dry watercourses that intersect the veldt, sweep- 
ing them clear of every weed and shrub, the first 
green thing to show itself is one of the fifty odd 
varieties of tobacco, growing wild; and in the 
United States there is, to my knowledge, no wild 
tobacco in any part. 

So much has been written of the history of the 
weed following the Elizebethan period in Eng- 
land, that there can be but few general readers 
who do not already know of it, and therefore I 
may be pardoned, if indeed not thanked, for pass- 
ing over that part without further comment, and 
endeavoring to say something new about the leaf 
itself, apart from its manufactured product. 

The United States holds the proud position of 
supplying all the known world with some portion 
of its tobacco. We can claim to have under cul- 
tivation about one-eighth of the entire surface of 
the globe which is devoted to the cultivation of 
tobacco, and we can justly say that no other coun- 
try can compete with us in the quality of leaf 
used for pipe-smoking and chewing tobaccoes ; as 
regards cigar tobacco, that’s another story. Last 
year our total production was estimated at about 


500,000,000 poun Is, covering about 800,000 acres, 
while British India (Hindostan) came next with 
about 700,000. The Hindostanee tobacco is im- 
proving with giant strides of late years, and those 
who knew it in the days when it was exported to 
Burmah to be made into cigars, and then imported 
back to be smoked, would never recognize it. 
America does not know this product at all, but 
in the native markets, and also the English, the 
Lunkah tobacco is a large item of commerce. Its 
quality and peculiar fragrance is due to the soil, 
which closely resembles that of Cuba. Years ago 
a sand-and-mud bar appeared in the Godavery 
River, and washed by successive floods and ma- 
nured by the nesting river birds, slowly rose above 
the high-water line, forming an island with a soil 
almost perfect for the cultivation of tobacco. 
Experienced planters were obtained, fine Havana 
seed imported, from which a fine characteristic 
native seed has been evolved and a prosperous 
industry made. I can remember when a basket 
of cigars containing about a thousand would be 
dumped on anyone’s veranda for a rupee, i. e., 
fifty cents, and even now the price on the spot is 
only about fifty cents to a dollar and a half a hun- 
dred. These cigars are very dark in color, and, 
to an American, have the peculiarity of not de- 
veloping any flavor to signify until one-fourth is 
smoked, then the aroma is distinctive, and men 
who once become thoroughly acclimated to this 
tobacco will rarely care to change. ‘The tobacco 
is used new, the idea being to mature the cigar 
after it is made. In some districts they hang the 
leaf tobacco on the milkthorn hedges to acquire 
a flavor. The pipe-smoking tobacco comes in 
large quantities from America, in hermetically 
sealed tins. 

Russia grows a large quantity of tobacco, that 
grown in the ‘ black-earth ” district of Tcherno- 
zemnio Gubernui being considered the most im- 
portant. Last year the total recorded was over 
100,000,000 pounds, of which the great Dulk was 
medium and poor in quality, very dark and rank, 
and used principally for cigarettes of a very low 
grade. Latakia is a famous old tobacco, dear to 
pipe smokers of a past generation, but now com- 
paratively out of date. It was grown on the site 
of the ancient Laodicea by a sect of assassins who 
were in business at the time of the Crusades, and 
the tobacco gains its name from the neighboring 
Syrian seaport of Latakia. It is a dark, heavy 
tobucco, sent to the markets in horsehair sacks 
made by the hill men, It is crudely cured, and 
the ¢emprano, or crop of first leaves to ripen, is 
generally retained by the fellahs for their own 
smoking. In Herzegovina and Bosnia tobacco 


is regarded as the most lucrative crop grown ; the 
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quality is good, but it is a government monopoly, 
and can only be grown by permission of, and for 
the use of, the regie. ‘The value of the crop of 
1889 was a trifle over $600,000. Switzerland also 
grows tobacco, in the Canton Vaud, but uses 
largely Virginia, Kentucky and Brazil. The ci- 
gars are long, dark, Vevey fins or longs, having a 
reed in the middle like the-Italian, and requiring 
equal patience and tact to light. Turkish tobacco 
is grown under the government, who demand an 
account of every individual plant grown, and the 
whole crop to be passed through the government 
hands for first choice, at top-market rates, mind, 
before any outside buyers can be accommodated. 
Everyone knows the fine, silky Turkish leaf, used 
principally for cigarettes. They also know its 
price, and those who buy a cheap, or even a 
medium-priced, Turkish tobacco in our stores 
smoke domestic Virginia and are happy. I have 
paid $5 per pound for fine Turkish leaf in Con- 
stantinople, and was not swindled in my pur- 
chase either. The best is grown along the Per- 
sian Gulf, Karamania, Roumelia, Nomedan, etc. 

China furnishes a tobacco that probably ante- 
dates the pyramids. It is yellow, or deep brown, 
finely cut, feeling like floss silk in the fingers, 
does not smell unpleasantly, and is smoked in 
tiny-bowled pipes. ‘The same remarks apply to 
Japan, and neither are palatable to an American 
smoker. The German crop grows around Baden 
and Mayence, and is light, as a rule, but poor 
in flavor. France cultivates tobacco in twenty- 
two departments; it is controlled by the gov- 
ernment ; no one but an authorized cultivator 
can have leaves in his possession, and no one 
keep a stock of manufactured tobacco exceeding 
twenty pounds. All crops must be sold to the 
government or be exported. The tobacco is fairly 
good in quality, but, like the English, it is badly 
manipulated. The yearly value of the crop is 
$50,000,000. That is why the government is 
going to erect a statue to M. Jean Nicot. They 
can afford it! In Persia is grown a very strong 
leaf, which is responsible for a good percentage 
of the dried-up appearance of that nation. In 
fact, they acknowledge this, but say, ‘‘ There, is 
no joy for the heart except in tobacco.” Consid- 
erable of this enters into Egyptian cigarettes. 
In Egypt a little tobacco has been grown during 
the last ten years, but it is simply the outcome of 
the demand among the inferior manufacturers for 
a cheap leaf with which to mix the high-priced 
Turkish generally used. The production has this 
year been prohibited by the Khedive. The leaf 
of the Philippine Islands, known as Manilla, has 
been for many years very popular in England, 
where it was extensively sold in the form of 


cigars and cheroots at about five cents each. A 
much higher grade of product has, however, been 
produced of recent years, and for the past five 
years strenuous efforts have been made to intro- 
duce it here. These have been a failure princi- 
pally from the poor policy adopted by the. foreign 
firm, as at the start considerable favor was shown 
the product, and this was undoubtedly due to the 
fact that several of our cigar manufacturers were 
using Manilla leaf prior to 1876. The great Phil- 
ippine tobacco company employs 10,000 hands, and 
turns out 80,000,000 cigars and 400,000,000 cig- 
arettes per annum. Dampier, writing in 1729, 
speaks of Manilla tobacco, and spells cheroots 
‘*shirouts,” saying they were a foot long, and so 
large that the ladies had to flatten them to get 
them into their mouths. The leaf is a light-col- 
ored, small, silky one, very mild as a smoke, with 
@ peculiar, not unpleasant aroma. 

It is a matter of doubt as to when tobacco was 
first known in Mexico; we know that it was an- 
terior to the history of the Mound Builders of 
the Mississippi Valley, for the designs of the ex- 
isting pipes in our museums satisfactorily de- 
monstrate that fact to the student ; but there sur- 
mise begins. According to the ancient records 
of the Aztecs, the old name for the plant was 
yetl. The tobacco industry, however, did not 
amount to much until the insurrection in Cuba 
in 1868, when the political refugees sought a 
home in Mexico, and planting Havana seed, gave 
impetus to the industry and birth to the present 
important trade. England consumes enormoiis 
quantities of Mexican cigars, which are now sold 
as Mexican on their merits. This was not so until 
just before the passage of the recent Merchandise 
Act, and I remember buying some Henry Clays 
in London which were so closely imitated in 
shape, etc., that the only identifying point (other 
than smoking them) was that the label lithog- 
rapher was located at Vera Cruz instead of Bar- 
celona. The leaf is a good product, and would 
be well liked in this country if the duty ever 
permitted its use. It would, however, never sup- 
plant the fine Cuban leaf. There has been a 
limited amount of it used in this country for 
some years, but only as a substitute for Havana, 
and never acknowledged as Mexican. 

Juba is coming very near home, and there are 
many people who believe that one day the “smile 
of the sea,” as Colonel R. G. Ingersoll calls it, will 
become an integral part of the United States. 
Be this as it may, as a tobacco-producing colony 
Cuba stands unique and alone, wearing her own 
crown, for in all the wide world there is no such 
sun-kissed isle. The Havana leaf is famous all 
over the world for its excellence and aroma, and 
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deservedly so. Yet 


consume 70 per 








it is curious to note 
that only a small 
portion of the island 


produces the quality ” 
of leaf.in which the 
epicure delights. 1a: 


The portion of the " 
west of the island 
known as the Vuelta 7 
Abajo is where the 
finest leaf is grown, 
having that peculiar 
fragrance which no 
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a cent. of the Partido 
product, and pay 

Vuelta prices for our 
cigars, both being 
sold at 25 cents re- 
tail! Yet it is so. 
q Take a fine Vuelta 
SN cigar, light it, smoke 

¥, it halfway down, let 
it go out, put it 

: aside for an hour or 

- ;, : two, and then re- 











light it; you will 





art can duplicate, 
and no skill has yet 
been found which can produce the same result 
elsewhere from the same seed, and on, chemically 
considered, the same ground. Soil, climate, sun 
and unrelaxing, experienced care have all com- 
bined to make that portion of Cuba the home of 
tobacco. Drawn definitely as a state line is the 
division between this favored tract and that pro- 
ducing the Semi-Vuelta, or second grade, and 
again another division where grows the Partido, 
which is ranked equal to it, but widely different. 
Running along the south of these is the ‘‘ poor 
tobacco country.” 

What causes the distinction it is hard to say. 
Some ascribe it to the trade winds, and the pe- 
euliar habit they have of accumulating moisture 
in their course of thousands of miles, to discharge 
it by condensation directly a coast line or range 
of hills is met ; but to whatever cause it may be 
attributed, the fact remains that the four first 
divisions of the Havana tobacco districts are as 
clearly drawn as if bya pencil. The terms Vuelta 
and Partido are necessarily so much Greek to the 
average smoker, and the best way to demonstrate 
the distinction is to state that, given two cigars of 
equal size, weight and workmanship, the one 
made of Vuelta will be worth $10 where the Par- 
tido one will be 
worth $5; that 
is to say, the 
factory prices in 
Havana for a 
perfecto, per 
thousand, would 
be Vuelta, $142, 
as against Par- 
tido, $78. This 
is not flattering 
to our national 
taste as connois- 
seurs when it is 
known that we 
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find that there is no 
appreciable depreci- 
ation in flavor or aroma, and make a mental 
note that this is the on/y tobacco in the world 
of which the same can be said with truth. 
The only other cigar which improves with the 
second lighting is the 5-center ; it tasted of little 
or nothing at first, but when relit it has a taste, 
and becomes a 6-scenter. Before coming to the 
domestic leaf of the United States, it is as well to 
review the leaf known as Sumatra, from its being 
grown on the island of that name, of which an 
almost identical grade of leaf is now, however, 
being grown in Borneo and several other places, 
and sold as Sumatra. Previous to 1881 no to- 
bacco of this growth was imported into this coun- 
try; last year there were received 62,592 bales. 
That tells a story in itself. This tobacco is in- 
variably light in color, therefore it is eminently 
suitable to the ** light-leaf craze ” which has been 
fostered to such an enormous extent among our 
smokers, who have come to the very erroneous 
opinion that a light outside constitutes a mild 
cigar; it is a very thin, elastic leaf, containing a 
great number of leaves to the pound, and so, al- 
though it actually is higher-priced per pound, it 
is cheaper to use because it covers a greater com- 
parative number of cigars than the lower-priced, 
thicker domestic-grown leaf. This, with its at- 
tractive, glossy 
uppearance, is the 
reason of its suc- 
cess here, to the 
disadvantage of 
the farmer; and 
as it has a pecul- 
iarly bitter taste, 
to which the 
smokers have be- 
come accustomed, 
it is doubtful if 
legislation, or any 
other measure, 
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will ever militate against it sufficiently to bring 
the capricious public back to patronizing the 
sweeter but more unsightly domestic leaf. It is 
cultivated by Dutch companies, who employ cooly 
labor at very low rates, these workmen being 
known on the plantations by the euphonious title 
of ‘‘ stinkers.” 

The history of the leaf in the United States is 
wrapped in obscurity ; we know the Indians and 
Mound Builders used it, but as to where it was 
grown, and which were the favored districts, there 
is no trace. Consequently we can only deal very 
generally with the subject. As stated previously, 
our total production averages about 500,000,000 
pounds ; the annual prod- 
uct of Connecticut, New 
York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin 
and Ohio is 100,000,000 
pounds. This is all cigar 
leaf, and of this Pennsyl- 
vania ranks first with about 
28,000,000 pounds; New 
York, 22,000,000 pounds ; 
Wisconsin, 21,000,000 
pounds, and Ohio about 
10,000,000 pounds. For- 
merly all these States grew 
what was known as “ broad 
seed leaf,” which was then 
a popular wrapper leaf, but 
during the last twelve years 
or so this has been to a 
great extent superseded by 
leaf grown from imported 
I{avana seed, which is pre- 
ferred for wrapper pur- 
poses to anything but Su- 
matra. It used to be esti- 
mated that about one-half 
of the domestic crop was 
used for wrappers, the filler 
bulk being made up by imported Havana leaf. 
During the last six years or so the importations 
of Sumatra have changed this, so that now it is 
estimated that one-third is used for wrapper, one- 
third for binder, and the remaining third for 
filler. Florida is now taken into account as a 
cigar-leaf-producing State, and is credited with 
about 14,000,000 pounds, some of the wrapper of 
which has been this year sold for $1.10 per pound. 
This State has produced tobacco for over forty 
years, but it never attracted much attention until 
a few years ago, when several of our large cigar 
manufacturers put extensive capital into it, and 
gave the industry its present impetus. 

North Carolina, Kentucky, Maryland, Ten- 





AN ENGLISH TOBACCONIST’S SHOP, TIME 
OF JAMES I. 


nessee, Virginia, Missouri and Louisiana produce 
about 400,000,000 pounds per year, all of which 
is consumed in producing smoking tobacco, chew- 
ing and cigarettes. © Virginia and North Carolina 
tobaccoes compose what are known as the “ bright 
tobaccoes,” which are used largely for cigarettes. 
It is now about sixty-five years since “ bright to- 
bacco” was introduced, and it was the result of 
enterprising farmers in Halifax and Pittsylvania 
Counties, Va., and Caswell County, N. C., curing 
their crops with flues and charcoal. It was kept 
a secret, and for thirty-five years it was generally 
thought that “brights” could only be produced 
upon the soil where they originated. Then Gran- 
ville County (now probably 
the largest producing 
county of ‘“‘ brights”) fell 
into line, and even then it 
was {a long time before it 
was demonstrated that 
large areas in Eastern Vir- 
ginia and Eastern North 
Carolina could also pro- 
duce ‘ brights” under ex- 
pert management. Mary- 
land is also in the ‘ bright ” 
belt. 

Perique tobacco is the 
most curious of all. Many 
people will have seen it in 
the tobacco stores—a long 
eighteen-inch roll, three 
inches thick, black as a 
hat, and bound round with 
a fibre cord—and yet they 
have not known it as Per- 
ique. For pipe-smoking 
tobaccoes it is the most 
infportant growth of them 
all. It is this that mellows 
and softens the tongue- 
biting qualities of the flue- 
cured and sun-cured golden leaves ;.it is this that 
gives that subtle sweetness to the old and empty 
pipe in which high-priced tobacco only has been 
smoked, and which gives to pipe tobacco (gen- 
erally smoked by Englishmen) that peculiar soft- 
ness of aroma which in the open air is agreeable 
to most smokers, instead of the pestilential fumes 
which emanate from a pipe which contains a 
cheap tobacco lacking its presence. Not yet are 
its peculiarities chronicled in full! It elects only 
to grow in Louisiana, in Grand Point Ridge, on 
six hundred or so acres of ground, and although 
seed has been planted, and has grown, in other 
places, it is useless, for it lacks the peculiar aroma 
which constitutes its value. The annual crop is 
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about 100,000 pounds, and the curing of it is an 
art known only to the Grand Point people, re- 
quiring long training to learn. As the demand 
for this tobacco is ever increasing, and the quan- 
tity cannot be increased, it will readily be. under- 
stood that the price must advance steadily. Last 
year’s crop was a total failure. 

It is interesting to recall that in Virginia and 
Maryland, for a long time after the settlement of 
this country by Europeans, tobacco was the legal 
money tender ; that when the famous shipload of 
wives for the first settlers was drafted over from 
the English prisons they received their money 
bonus (which was an inducement offered them to 
come) in tobacco instead of coin ; and that court 
fees were settled by tobacco in Maryland as late 
as 1806. It was desired at home and abroad ; 
could be divided up without losing value, and so 
it fitted the purpose of currency better than any- 
thing else. 

And now aclosing word on the manufactures 
of tobacco, as at present existing. Cigars are 
clear Havana, made entirely of imported leaf, and 
running more and more every year to a better 


grade. The seed and Havana appears to have 
changed, and become largely a Sumatra wrapper, 
seed binder and Havana filler, still retaining the 
old name ; while seed cigars are just as poor as 
ever they were, and unless unsubstantiated Flor- 
ida fairy stories turn out to be actual fact, they 
will remain so, and please the smokers they are 
made for. Smoking tobacco blends are not im- 
proved; it is scarcely possible in the higher 
grades, about $2 per pound; but more of these 
are sold every year. The domestic cigarette of do- 
mestic Virginia tobacco is still good and bad, the 
same as ever; but of the domestic Turkish cig- 
arettes, beware—compare them with good qual- 
ity Virginia. Snuff is the only department show- 
ing any change, and although the output figures 
show an increase, it is not commensurate with the 
increase of population. Thus it will be seen that 
the three original forms in which tobacco was 
first used remain with but little change, smok- 
ing, chewing and snuffing, as when Columbus 
sought the remotest land under the sun, and fly- 
ing to a new world, like Noah’s dove, brought 
back, not an olive branch, but a leaf of tobacco ! 


TOBACCO. 


Verses printed in an old English volume called ‘‘ Milledulcia.” ) 


Tosacoo is an Indian weed ; 

Grows green at morn, cut down at eve, 

It shows our decay—we are but clay: 
Think on this when you smoak tobacco. 


The pipe that is so lily white, 

Wherein so many take delight, 

Is broke with a touch; man’s life is such: 
‘Think on this when you smoak tobacco. 


The pipe that is so foul within 

Shows how man’s soul is stained with sin. 

It does require to be purged with fire: 
Think on this when you smoak tobacco 


The ashes that are left behind 
Do serve to put us all in mind 
That unto dust return we must: 
Think on this when you smoak tobacco. 


The smoak that does so high ascend 

Shows that man’s life must have an end; 

The vapour’s gone—Man’s life is done: 
Think on this when you smoak tobacco. 
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HOW “LEAVES OF GRASS” WAS MADE. 


By WALT WHITMAN.* 


Fe 

My friends have more than once suggested— 
(or maybe the garrulity of advancing age is pos- 
sessing me)—some embryonic facts of ‘‘ Leaves of 
Grass,” and how I entered upon them. Dr. Bucke 
has already fully and fairly described the prepara- 
tion of my poetic field, with the particular and 
general plowing, planting, seeding and occupa- 
tion of the ground, till everything was fertilized, 
rooted, and ready to start its own way, for good 
or bad. Not until after this was all settled did I 
begin any definite and serious acquaintance, or 
attempt at acquaintance, with poetic literature. 
Along in my sixteenth year I had become pos- 
sessor of a stout, well-crammed 1,000-page octavo 
volume (I have it yet), containing Walter Scott's 
Poetry entire—an inexhaustible mine and treas- 
ury of poetic study (especially the endless forests 
and jungles of notes)—has been so to me for fifty 
years, and remains so to this day. 

Later, at intervals, I used to go off, sometimes 
for a week at a stretch, down in the country, or 
to Long Island’s seashores ; there, in the presence 
of outdoor influences, I went over thoroughly the 
Old and New Testaments, and absorbed (probably 
to better advantage for me than in any library or 
indoor room—it makes such difference where you 
read) Shakspere, Ossian, the best versions I could 
get of Homer, Eschylus, Sophocles, the old Ger- 
man Nibelungen, the ancient Hindoo poems, and 
one or two other masterpieces, Dante’s among 
them. As it happened, I read the latter mostly 
in an old wood. The Iliad (Buckley’s prose ver- 
sion) I read first thoroughly on the peninsula of 
Orient, northeast end of Long Island, in a shel- 
tered hollow of rocks and sand, with the sea on 
each side. I have wondered since why I was not 
overwhelmed by those mighty masters. Likely, 
because I read them, as described, in the full 
presence of Nature, under the sun, with the far- 
spreading landscape and vistas, or the sea rolling 
in. I absorbed very leisurely, following the mood. 


May I not say that in me, there, those old works * 


certainly had one fully appreciative and exultant 
modern peruser?. . . Returning to New York, 
I alternated with the attendances mentioned by 
Dr. Bucke, especially the singing of the contralto 
Alboni and the Italian opera generally. All this 
and these, saturating and imbuing everything 


* From his own account of the genesis and purpose of 
Leaves of Grass,’ as given in the New York Star, in 
1885. 


before I touched pen to paper on my own ac- 
count. 

Toward the last I had among much else look’d 
over Edgar Poe’s poems—of whom I was not an 
admirer, tho’ I always saw that beyond their lim- 
ited range of melody (like perpetual chimes of 
music bells, ringing from lower 6 flat up to 4), 
they were expressions, and perhaps never excelled 
ones, of certain pronounced phases of human 
morbidity. (The Poetic area is very spacious— 
has so many mansions!) But I was repaid in 
Poe’s prose by the idea that (at any rate for our 
occasion and our day) there can be no such thing 
as a long poem. The same thought had been 
haunting my mind before, but P.’s argument, 
though short, work’d the sum out, and proved it 
to me. 

Another point had an early settlement, clear- 
ing the ground greatly. I saw, from the time my 
enterprise and questionings positively shaped 
themselves (How best can I express my own 
era and surroundings, America, Democracy ?), 
that the trunk and centre whence the answer 
was to radiate, and to which all should return 
from straying, however far a distance, must be 
an identical body and soul, a Personality—which 
personality, after many considerations and pon- 
derings, I deliberately settled should be myself—in- 
deed could not be any other. Then the two conflict- 
ing forces of a character fitted to our New World 
—not only the free and independent ‘ sovereignty 
of one’s self,” but the acknowledgment of that 
self as result of the past and part of its whole 
variform social literary and political product, 
with the many dominating ties and involvements 
thereof (from the past, from our mothers and 
fathers, and theirs before them) imperatively 
to be considered and allowed for—assumed a 
settled part in my scheme. I felt strongly 
(whether I have shown it or not), “that to the 
true and full estimate of the Present, both the 
Past and the Future are main considerations. 


Il. 

THESE, however, and much more, might have 
gone on, and come to naught (almost positively 
would have come to naught), if a sudden, vast, 
terrible, direct and indirect, stimulus for new 
and national poetic expression had not been 
given to me. It is certain, I say, that—although 
I had made a start before—only from the occur- 
rence of the Secession War, and what it show’d 
me as by flashes of lightning, with the emotional 
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depths it sounded, and arous’d (of course I don’t 
mean in my own heart only. I saw it just as 
plainly in others, in millions)—that only from the 
strong flare and provocation of that war’s sights 
and scenes, the final reasons-for-being of an au- 
tochthonic song definitely came forth. I went 
down to the war field in Virginia (end of 1862), 
lived thenceforward in camp—saw great battles, 
and the days and nights afterward—all the fluc- 
tuations, gloom, despair, hopes again arous‘d, 
courage evoked—death readily risk’d—the cause, 
too—along and filling those agonistic and lurid 
years, 1863-4-5—the real parturition years (more 
than 1776-83) of this henceforth homogeneous 
Union. Without those three or four years, and 
my experience in them, and all that went along 
with them, and the national victory that ended 
them, my ‘* Leaves of Grass ”—(I don’t mean its 
pictures and pieces in *‘ Drum Taps” only, and 
parts of its text, but the whole spirit and body as 
they standj—would not now be existing. I am 
fain sometimes to think of the book as a whirling 
wheel, with the War of 1861-5 as the hub on 
which it all concentrates and revolves, 

But I set out with the intention also of indi- 
cating or hinting some point characteristics which 
I since see (though I did not then, at least not 
definitely) were bases and urgings toward those 
‘** Leaves ” from the first : The word I myself put 
primarily for the description of them is the word 
Suggestiveness. I round and finish little, if any- 
thing ; and could not, consistently with my scheme. 
The reader will always have his or her part to do, 
just as much as I have had mine. I seek less to 
state or display any theme or thought, and more 
to bring you, Reader, into the atmosphere of the 
theme or thought—there to pursue your own 
flight. 

Another impetus word is Comradeship as for 
all lands, and in a more commanding and ac- 
knowledged sense than hitherto. I have thought 
to sing a song in which America should courte- 
ously salute all the other continents and nations 
of the globe. I have dreamed that the brother- 
hood of the earth may be knitted more closely to- 
gether by an internationality of poems (indeed, 
one might ask, Has it not been so already ?) than 
by commerce or all the treaties of the diplomats. 

Other word signs would be Good Cheer, Con- 
tent and Hope. The chief trait of any given poct 
is always the spirit he brings to the observation 
of humanity and Nature—the mood out of which 
he contemplates his subjects. What kind of tem- 
per and what amount of faith report these things ? 
Up to how recent a date is the song carried ? 
What the equipment and special raciness of the 
singer—what his tinge of coloring ? The last value 
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of artistic expressers, past and present — Greek 
wsthetes, Shakspere, or, in our own day, Tenny- 
son, Victor Hugo, Carlyle, Emerson—is certainly 
involyed in such questions. I say the profoundest 
service that poems or any other writings can do 
for their reader is (not to merely satisfy the in- 
tellect, or supply something polished and interest- 
ing, nor even to depict great passions, or persons, 
or events, but) to fill him with vigorous and clean 
manliness, religiousness, and give him good heart 
as a radical possession and habit. The educated 
world seems to have been growing more and more 
ennuied for ages, leaving to our time the inher- 
itance of it all. Fortunately, there is the orig- 
inal inexhaustible fund of buoyancy, normally 
resident in the race, forever eligible to be ap- 
pealed to and relied on. 

As for native American Individuality, though 
certain to command on a large scale, the distinct- 
ive and ideal type of Western character (as con- 
sistent with the operative political and even 
money-making features of United States human- 
ity in the Nineteenth Century, as chosen knights, 
gentlemen «and warriors were the ideals of the 
centuries of European feudalism) has not yet ap- 
pear’d. I have allowed the stress of my poems 
from beginning to end to bear upon American 
individuality and assist it (not only because that 
is a great lesson of Nature, amid all her general- 
izing laws, but) as counterpoise to the leveling 
tendencies of Democracy—and for other reasons. 
Defiant of ostensible literary and other conven- 
tions, I avowedly chant ‘‘the great pride of man 
in himself,” and permit it to be more or less a 
motif of nearly all my verse. I think this pride 
indispensable to an American. I think it not 
inconsistent with obedience, humility, deference 
and self-questioning. Indeed, as I now see, part 
of my object remained throughout, and more de- 
cidedly than I was aware at the time, to furnish 
or suggest, by free cartoon outlinings, a special 
portraiture, the Western man’s and woman’s, def- 
inite and typical. 

Democracy has been so retarded and jeopar- 
dized by powerful personalities that its first in- 
stincts are fain to clip, conform, bring in strag- 
glers, and reduce everything to a dead level. 
While the ambitious thought of my song is to 
help the forming of a great aggregate Nation, it 
is perhaps altogether through the forming of 
myriads of fully developed and inclosing individ- 
uals. Welcome as are equality’s and fraternity’s 
doctrines and popular education, a certain lia- 
bility accompanies them all, as we see. That pri- 
mal and interior something in man, in his soul’s 
abysms, coloring all, and, by exceptional frui- 
tions, giving the last majesty to him—something 
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continually touched upon and attained by the old 
poems and ballads of feudalism and often the 
principal foundation of them, modern science and 
Democracy appear to be endangering,’ perhaps 
eliminating. But that appearance is deceptive— 
or involves, at most, only a passing stage. The 
new influences, upon the whole, are surely prepar- 
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nished them in choice and selected specimens from 
a few narrow nurseries, at the expense of the vast 
majority and of almost continual war. The New 
and the West are to grow them on the spacious 
areas of a hemisphere in peace, with ample chances 
for each and all, and without infringement on 
others. Thus the workingman and working- 
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Born at West Hills, Long Island, May 31st, 1819. 
Died at Camden, New Jersey, March 26th, 1892. 


ing the way for grander individualities than ever. 
To-day and here, personal force is behind every- 
thing, just the same. The times and depictions 
from the Iliad to Shakspere inclusive can happily 
never again be realized—but the elements of cour- 
ageous, lefty manhood are unchanged. The mili- 
tary and caste institutes of the Old World fur- 


woman were to be in my pages from first to last. 
The ranges of heroism and loftiness with which 
Cireek and feudal poets endowed their godlike or 
lordly born characters—indeed, prouder and bet- 
ter-based and with fuller ranges than those—I 
was to endow the democratic averages of Amer- 
ica’s men and women. I was to show that we, 
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here and to-day, are eligible to the grandest and 
the best—more eligible now than any times of old 
were. I will also want my utterances (I said to 
myself before beginning) to be in spirit the poems 
of the morning. They were founded, and mainly 
written, in the sunny forenoon and early midday 
of my life. I will want them to be the poems of 
Women entirely as much as Men. I have wish’d 
to put the complete Union of the States in my 
songs, without any partiality whatever. Hence- 
forth, if they live and are read, it must be just as 
much South as North—as much along the Pacific 
as Atlantic—in the Mississippi Valley, in Kanada, 
up in Maine, down in Texas, and on the shores 
of Puget Sound. 
IIT. 

FROM another point of view ‘‘ Leaves of Grass ” 
is avowedly the song of Love, and of Sex and 
Animality—though meanings that do not usually 
go along with those words are behind all, and 
will duly emerge ; and all are sought to be lifted 
into a different light and atmosphere. Of this 
feature, intentionally palpable in a few lines, I 
shall only say the espousing principle of those few 
lines so gives breath of life to my whole sclieme 
that the bulk of the pieces might as well have 
been left unwritten were those lines omitted. 
Difficult as it will be, it has become, in my opin- 
ion, imperative to achieve a shifted attitude from 
superior men and women toward the thought and 
fact of sexuality, as an element in character per- 
sonality, the emotions, and a theme in literature. 
I am not going to argue the question by itself ; it 
does not stand by itself. The vitality of it is al- 
together in its relations, bearings, significance— 
like the clef of asymphony. At last analogy the 
lines I allude to and the spirit in which they are 
spoken permeate all ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” and the 
work must stand or fall with them, as the identi- 
fied human body and soul must remain as an en- 
tirety. Universal as are certain facts and symp- 
toms of communities or individuals all times, 
there is nothing so rare in modern conventions 
and poetry as their normal recognizance. Litera- 
ture is always calling in the doctor for consulta- 
tion and confession, and always giving evasions 
and swathing suppressions in place of that ‘* he- 
roic nudity ” (Nineteenth Century, July, 1883) on 
which only a genuine diagnosis of serious cases 
can be built. And in respect to editions of ‘‘ L. of 
G.” in time to come (if there should be such), I 
take occasion now to confirm those lines with the 
settled convictions and deliberate reviewals of 
thirty years, and to hereby prohibit, as far as 
word of mine can do so, any elision of them. 

Then still a purpose incloses all, and is over 
and beneath all. Ever since what might be called 


thought, or the budding of thought, fairly began 
in my youthful mind, I had had a desire to at- 
tempt some worthy record of that entire faith and 
acceptance (‘‘ to justify the ways of God to man,” 
is Milton’s well-known and ambitious phrase) 
which is the foundation of moral America. I felt 
it all as positively then in my young days as I do 
now in my old ones. ‘To formulate a poem whose 
every line should directly or indirectly be an im- 
plicit belief in the wisdom, health, mystery, 
beauty, of every process, every concrete object, 
every human or other existence, not only con- 
sidered from the point of view of All, but of 
Each. While I cannot understand it, or argue it 
out, I fully believe in each clew and purpose in 
Nature, entire and several ; and that invisible 
spiritual results, just as real and definite as the 
visible, eventuate all concrete life and all material- 
ism, through Time. The book ought to emanate 
buoyancy and gladness, too, for it was grown out 
of those elements, and has been the comfort of 
my life since it was originally commenced. I 
should be willing to jaunt the whole life over 
again, with all its worldly failures and serious 
detriments, deficiencies and denials, to get the 
happiness of re-traveling that part of the road. 


IV. 

ONE genesis motive of the ‘‘ Leaves” was my 
conviction that, founded on limitless concrete 
physical bases, and resting on materialistic and 
general worldly prosperity, the crowning growth 
of the United States is to be spiritual and heroic. 
To help start and favor that growth—or even to 
call attention to it, or the need of it—is the be- 
ginning, middle and final purpose of the poems. 
In my plan, the shows and objects of Nature, and 
the endlessly shifting play of events and politics, 
with all the effusions of literature, are merely 
mentionable as they serve toward that growth. 
Accordingly, any one man, or any one woman— 
perhaps laboring every day with his or her own 
hands—is at the head of all of them, and in him- 
self or herself alone is more than all of them. I 
only chant even the United States themselves, so 
far as they bear on such result, though they have 
the very greatest bearing. In fact, when really 
ciphered out and summ’d to the last, that (not 
chiefly ‘‘ good government” in the usual sense, 
but plowing up in earnest the interminable aver- 
age fullows of humanity) is the justification and 
main purpose of these States. 


vs 


THEN as the present is perhaps mainly an at- 
tempt at personal statement or illustration, I will 
allow myself as further help to extract the fdllow- 
ing anecdote from a book, ‘‘ Annals of Old Paint- 
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ers,” conned by me in youth. Rubens, the Flem- 
ish painter, in one of his wanderings through the 
galleries of oia convents, came across a singular 
work. After looking at it thoughtfully for a 
good while, and listening to the criticisms of his 
suite of students, he said to the latter, in answer 
to their questions (as to what school the work im- 
plied or belonged, etc.): ‘‘I do not believe the 
artist, unknown and perhaps no longer living, 
who has given the world this legacy, ever be- 
longed to any school, or even painted anything 
but this one picture, which is a personal affair—a 
picce out of a man’s life.” 

No one will get at my verses who insists upon 
viewing them as a literary performance, or at- 
tempt at such performance, or as aiming mainly 
toward art or westheticism. I hope to go on record 
for something different — something better, if I 
may dare to say so. If I rested ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” 
on the usual claims—if I did not feel that the 
deepest moral, social, political purposes of Amer- 
ica are the underlying endeavors at least of my 
pages—that the geography and hydrography of 
this continent, the Prairies, the St. Lawrence, 
Ohio, the Carolinas, Texas, Missouri, are their 
real current concrcte—I should not dare to have 
them put in type, and printed, and offered for 


sale. I say no land or people or circumstances 
ever existed so needing a race of singers and 
poems differing from all others and rigidly their 
own as the land and people and circumstances of 
our United States need such singers and poems 
to-day and for the future. Still further: as long 
as the States continue to absorb and be domi- 
nated by the poetry of the Old World and to re- 
main unsupplied with autochthonous song, to 
express, vitalize and give color to and define their 
material and political success and minister to them 
distinctively, so long will they stop short of first- 
class nationality and remain defective. 

In the free evening of my day, I give to you, 
reader, the foregoing garrulous talk, thoughts, 
reminiscences, 

As idly drifting down the ebb, 
Such ripples, half-caught glimpses, echo from the shore. 


I conclude with two items for the imaginative 
genius of the West, when it worthily rises—First, 
what Herder taught to the young Goethe, that 
really great poetry is always (like the Homeric or 
Biblical canticles) the result of a national spirit, 
and not the privilege of a polished and select few 3 
second, that the strongest and sweetest songs yet 
remain to be sung. 


A CLUBMAN’'S LETTER. 


By CALLIE BONNEY MARBLE, 


My life at the club—so jolly and free— 
You envy me the sparkle and shine, 

The merry laugh, and the rollicking jest, 
That rise o’er the glass of rare old wine. 


While I turn oft with a weary sigh, 

And think, amid wreaths of smokeclouds blue, 
I would give the most royal banquet here 

For a bit of home life, with a table for two— 


Would gladly barter the sparkle of wine 

For a glance of eyes that should shine for me, 
Or give the wittiest bon mot here 

For a word from lips that my own should be. 


For while the heart in its lighter moods 
May jest and laugh with the idle throng, 
To even the life of a clubman, dear, 
Some deeper and holier thoughts belong— 


When he fain would turm from the outside world, 
With its heartless forms and its wearying strife, 
To feel the love and the peace which come 
With a restful home, and a dear little wife. 


And that is why, as the lights grow dim, 
And the ashes lie on the hearthstone cold, 

I am tempted to tell you, this winter eve, 
The sweetest tale that was ever told. 


Just one toast more —‘‘ To the joys of home!” 
My eyelids droop, and I see as in dreams, 
Not a clubroom grand, but the court of love, 
And a dear little hand where the wedding ring gleams. 
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‘* * EVEN AS I TURNED, SHUDDERING, THE OTHER WAY, I FELT THOSE ACCUSING EYES RIVETED UPON ME,’” 


A PHANTOM CRIME. 


By GipEon A, Lyon, Jr. 


‘‘Ir was just such a night as this, five years 
ago,” said the station keeper, poking the fire, and 
then returning to his comfortable armchair be- 
hind the desk, ‘‘ that a well-dressed young man 
was brought into the station house from the street 
by one of the patrolmen on this beat. Ile was so 
far gone under the influence of liquor that he had 
to be almost carried up the steps into the room, 
and he sank down where you are sitting, Hennes- 
sey, in a stupor that lasted for some time. It was 
howling like mad outside, the wind driving the 
sleet against the windows with force enough to 
make one shiver at the very sound. The patrol- 
man who had brought the young fellow in said 
that he had discovered him trying to get out of a 
hansom cab at the corner, and although he was 
perfectly quiet and orderly, he saw that it would 
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be but a matter of charity to take him in out of 
the storm and give him a shelter until he was 
We took the name of the driver of the 
cab, more from force of habit than anything else, 
and let him go. 

‘*T had a good deal to attend to that night, 
and so I let the young man stay in the chair for 
perhaps half an hour before I went to rouse him. 
Then I recognized him as a decent young fellow 
who lived at a fashionable boarding house up- 
town, always appeared to be in good circum- 
stances, and never anything but well behaved. 
This was the first night that I had ever seen or 
heard of him in this condition. Ile was sitting 
like a dead man when I approached him and laid 
my hand on his shoulder. He gave a sudden 
start, and in a moment had taken an attitude 
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of the most abject supplication. His face had 
grown suddenly colorless, and he was a most piti- 
ful sight. His words startled me more than his 
manner : 

***T am innocent !’ he exclaimed, holding out 
his hands toward me. ‘Oh, for God’s sake, let 
me go!’ 

‘* After thinking of the matter for a minute I 
came to the conclusion that this was but one form 
of his dranken raving, and I tried to calm him, 
but without success. I took his arm, and man- 
aged, after some trouble, to get him out of the 
room and on the way upstairs, for I had deter- 
mined to put him to sleep in the room of one of 
the officers, who was on leave, rather than in one 
of the cells, for I knew what a shock it would be 
to him in the morning if he should wake up be- 
hind bars. All the way upstairs he kept telling 
me that he had not ‘done it,’ and then that he 
had not meant ‘to do it’—whatever ‘IT’ was ; 
and finally, when I took him into the room, he 
made a break away from me with a yell, and 
stood a few feet off, panting like a wild beast. 

«** You won’t put irons on me, will you ? he 
asked. 

‘«*« Of course not !’ I answered, bothered a little 
at him. 

«**Then I'll go in quietly,’ and he marched into 
the room ahead of me as meek as a lamb, but with 
a terribly drawn look on his face. I straightened 
around a chair, and he sat down, and then I told 
him he had better go to bed and rest, and that I 
would get anything he wanted. I had rather 
taken a fancy to him from mere pity, and I felt 
sorry to see him in that shape. Just as I was 
going out of the room he lifted his head from the 
table where it lay on his arms, and asked me to 
give him some paper, a pen and some ink. Le 
said that he wanted to write. When I went back 
with it he had taken off his coat and vest, and 
was pacing up and down the floor with his hands 
behind his back. Ile wheeled around suddenly 
as I entered the room, and seemed to be on the 
point of saying something; but he must have 
changed his mind, for he bit his lips and turned 
away again, after thanking me with a nod of his 
head. 

‘“*As I went out I turned the key in the door, 
as I did not quite like the idea of his getting out 
into the house during the night, and as I did so 
I could hear him groan aloud, so I thought that 
he must be coming back to his senses and realiz- 
ing his position. For fully half an hour I could 
hear him pacing back and forth, and then he 
ceased all at once, and I heard nothing more from 
him. In fact, he was so quiet that he did not 
enter my head at all in the morning, for his name 


was not in the books, and I was up to my ears in 
work, getting the morning draft of prisoners ready 
for the courthouse. The first thing that brought 
him back to me was the entrance of Lambert, the 
man on leave, in whose room I had put him, who 
had come in to get something out of his kit up- 
stairs. I was going to tell him about the lodger 
in his room, when a case was brought in, and my 
attention was taken away from the matter. Lam- 
bert must have taken his time going upstairs, for 
he did not return for fully five minutes, and I 
know by the way he entered again that he was in 
a hurry about coming down. His face was very 
white when he came up to my desk, and he al- 
most staggered, he seemed so weak. 

*«« What’s the meaning of this ?’ he asked me, 
in a scared voice. 

***What do you mean—oh, yes, that fellow 
upstairs! Is he awake yet ?” 

***No. He’s dead !’ 

** My heart went down like a lump of clay. A 
man who has associated with crime and criminals 
all his life can be shocked sometimes just as easily 
as any other person, and I tell you, it was some- 
thing of a shock to me to hear in that abrupt way 
that the man had died on my hands. Without 
saying another word I took Lambert by the arm, 
and hurried him, a little against his will, back up 
to his room, and through the open door. The 
young man lay stretched out on the bed, appar- 
ently asleep ; but when I went near him I could 
see that his life was gone. His hands and legs 
were stiff, his eyes were opened, with a glare on 
them, and his face had a horrible color. 

*«*«Tfe has poisoned himself ! cried Lambert, 
picking up a small paper box from the table near 
the bed, open and empty. ‘This was a hasty con- 
clusion, but it was afterward verified. The box 
was labeled ‘ Arsenic,’ and had the regulation 
skull and bones on it. 

«‘ For a minute or two I felt almost sick, but I 
soon braced up, and with Lambert’s help straight- 
ened out the body as well as possible, and then 
examined the room. The coat and vest lay ina 
heap in the corner, where he had thrown them 
the night before, and the table was strewn with 
the paper that I had given him, but now closely 
covered with writing. 

** We called the coroner and notified the folks 
at headquarters. Then we held a quiet little in- 
quest here that did not get into the newspapers, 
and our conclusion was that the young man had 
committed suicide under peculiar circumstances, 
explained by the papers on the table which were 
left with me. I have them here in this compart- 
ment of my desk. We kept the whole matter 


very still, got the body to an undertaker’s on the 
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sly, and found a couple of his friends who took 
charge of the funeral. 

**T don’t see now where there would be any 
harm in letting you folks hear what that poor 
fellow wrote the night he died, if you will all 
promise not to tell it or print it in the papers. It 
is an interesting tale, and something I have never 
had out of my mind for more than a day at once, 
so strong a hold did it take upon me at the time. 
Yes, I’ll read the papers. They are written in a 
bad hand; not a hand habitually bad, but one 
that is usually a good one, made miserable by 
nervousness. In places the pages are absolutely 
crazy in their scrawling. It is like this: 

**«Ts there a God, or do we live without re- 
sponsibility ? This was his first line. ‘Oh, that 
I could settle that question ! for then I would not 
care what came. But with this terrible doubt 
before me I cannot face death. And yet die I 
must; and it is but a question of time—a very, 
very short time now—and of the method of my 
going. There is another doubt, and that is 
whether or not I have the right to take my own 
life in anticipation of the hangman. If I could 
see a way clear out of this world and into another, 
I think that I could swallow this dose at my 
elbow without a regret. 

“©*T hope I shall be able to write collectedly, 
for I want to leave something here to tell the 
whole truth about this horrible affair, so that no 
innocent person will bear any part of the blame 
or suspicion, and I alone will be known as the per- 
petrator of the foul deed. 

«Tt was just a week ago to-day that it hap- 
pened. I really do not believe that before the 
eye of the Eternal Judge I am guilty of murder, 
but I know that before the law of mankind I 
am stained with blood. A week ago !—it seems 
a year. 

«© « But I must make this confession as brief as 
I can, for my paper is limited and my courage is 
ebbing fast. Idid not know that he was in the 
hansom when I hailed it, but I was glad to see 
him in the corner when I got in. I cannot un- 
derstand why the driver answered my call when 
he already had a fare, but somehow or other this 
did not occur to me when I entered. After I had 
spoken to him he seemed gruff and unpleasant ; 
he said he wanted, now that he had found me by 
accident, that I should pay him that old debt. I 
told him how impossible it was just then. I was 
really susprised that he should mention the mat- 
ter, because he had so often told me of late not 
to bother about it. He grew worse and worse in 
his demands and his growling, until that horrible 
thought entered my mind that I could not resist. 
It fascinated me, drew me on, and held up before 


me a vision of a peaceful escape from his impor- 
tunities. It came to me hot from its inspiration 
in hell. I could not hold it off, and as I sat bac!x 
in my corner and listened to his taunting words I 
was but too glad to accept this suggestion, which 
seemed so ready to come to me. Then I made 
my plans with all of the deliberateness of a man 
dressing for dinner.” Slowly and cautiously I 
opened my jackknife and held # down at my 
side. I intended to seize him so quickly that he 
could not move or cry, and then 

‘When I had studied every movement that I 
should make I waited to see if my desire was as 
strong as ever. I was giving him a chance for 
his life. But no! He was worse than before, 
and he began to tell me that if I did not pay him 
he would tell Aer all he knew. This drove me 
mad, and quicker than a stroke of lightning I 
had caught him by the arms—had put my hand 
over his mouth. He struggled but for a moment, 
for I soon had him turned upon his back on the 
seat of the cab, and pinioned him with my knees. 
My plan worked like a charm, and every move- 
ment was successful—yes, damnably successful ! 
When one hand was free I pulled the knife from 
the pocket into which I had slipped it, and—— 
Oh! I cannot think of it now. How the blood 
gushed! It nearly blinded me, and for a minute 
I lost control of myself and became frightened. 
But only for a minute. As soon as I realized that 
he was quite dead I became master of myself 
again, and began to plan my escape from this 
predicament. Straightening the body up, I 
propped the head against the back of the vehicle, 
then I hailed the driver, and as soon as he stopped 
I jumped hastily out of the cab and was off into 
the night like a deer. 

***T shall not attempt to detail my sufferings 
of mind and body duripg the past week. My 
brain, alert, active, suspicious, watchful, has not 
had a moment’s rest, and I wonder that it has not 
given way under the strain and left me insane. 
Of course I changed my clothes after reaching 
home that night, burning the stained ones shred 
by shred in the grate. My agonies of dread as I 
madly dashed through the newspaper the next 
morning would be hard to imagine, for I was 
looking for the terrible news that might mean 
death to me. Strange to say, there was nothing 
about the matter to be found. I read it time 
after time, devouring it minutely, until I became 
satisfied, with a great feeling of relief, that there 
had nothing been printed. Then again I felt sick 
at heart from this cause, for I felt that they—the 
authorities—must be keeping the whole case secret 
in order to put me off my guard, and so get me 
within their power. It was a clever trick, but I 
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saw through it. And yet it made my miserable 
life of that week all the more miserable. 

‘**T at once determined not to conceal myself, 
but to walk boldly about the streets, in my usual 
haunts, and to act perfectly natural, if I could, 
so as not to draw suspicion upon me. But you 
may imagine that as I walked I was haunted by a 
million fears that made my mere existence such a 
burden that rest in this cell is a relief. 

“*This morning I went downtown, trying to 
walk off some of the nervousness that would over- 
come me, do what I might; and thus i was led by 
fate into the very trap that I had been studying 
to avoid. I walked back and forth, mile after 
mile, past noon, through the afternoon, into the 
evening, and then there came to me—not for the 
first time, indeed, but more strongly than ever 
the thought of flight to end my sufferings. I 
had money in plenty in my pocket, and I saw by 
consulting a time card in a hotel that I could 
catch a train for the South at nine o’clock. My 
watch told me that it was then half-past eight, 
and I had just about time to cross the ferry. This 
haste led to my downfall. Prompted by my old 
instincts, which tell me to do everything in a 
hurry, I stepped to the curb, and without a 
thought for the possible consequences of my act, 
in the excitement of the idea of going away, I 
hailed a passing cab, to take me to the nearest 
elevated station. 

‘“*7T had entered it, had shut myself inside, 
sunk back into the cushions, and was being 
bowled along to the station, before the horrible 
suspicion came to me, with sickening, crushing 
force, that I was in the same vehicle in which, a 
week before—— Oh, God! Why did I ever do 
it? I believe now, and my course is plain ! 

“** As soon as I had recovered from the shock 
of the first suspicion, which came to me through a 
momentary glance at the face of the driver, which 
had a certain peculiarly horrible scar across the 
cheek, so strongly marked that I could not possi- 
bly forget him, I searched for further proof of the 
identity of the cab, and soon found it in the queer 
feeling of the cushions. As I ran my hand over 
them I could tell, dark though it was inside, that 
they were stained, and but recently. They had 
a certain dried stickiness about them that was 
frightfully unmistakable. The touch sent a chill 
of horror down my spine, and I am sure that my 
hair rose from my scalp. Unconsciously I turned 
to look over my shoulder at the corner, and 





But I am afraid that if I told what I saw there 
you would think my brain turned. Yes, he was 
there, stretched back on the seat, with his throat 
gaping, and the blood gushing just as it did on 
that fatal night! His eyes were fixed on mine, 


and I could not shake them off. Even as I 
turned, shuddering, the other way, I felt those 
accusing eyes riveted upon me, and my blood was 
chilled in my veins. 

‘***T was mad—yes, mad with fear and horror ! 
I felt my reason going like the sands in an hour- 
glass, and I thought, just in time, that I must do 
something before I became a stark, raving ma- 
niac. I must flee from that cab, anywhere, to 
get away from those cushions, from that sight 
in the corner, from those accusing eyes! I de- 
termined to jump from the cab, and from that 
point my tale is a short one. 

‘*T saw by the lights on the strect that we 
were not going toward the station, and tried to 
get out. The door would not open, and I had to 
hail the driver, then expostulate with him that I 
had gone far enough. The next I know I was 
stumbling from the cab into the arms of a police- 
man, who put me back, after a fruitless effort to 
get me to talk, and brought me here. I have no 
doubt that the driver, with a large reward in his 
mind, recognized me when I hailed him, and 
then drove me to the nearest patrolman and de- 
livered me to justice. 

** Of course I still have a chance for my life. 
I have means enough left to secure the best legal 
talent to be had, and I might manage to get off 
with a verdict of manslaughter, or I might even 
be acquitted on account of temporary insanity ; 
but - I am strong and courageous now; I 
have no more doubts, and I am determined not 
to run the risk. My private papers rae 

The document ended very abruptly. 

*“No such murder was ever committed,” con- 
tinued the station keeper, after a short pause. 

‘We found the cabman, who swore that he 
had never seen the dead man before that night, 
and that no dead body had ever been found in 
his cab, nor in those of any of his friends in the 
business. In fact, he went on to say he had only 
just returned to the city, and the trip of the night 
before had been his first job in town for a month. 
When the drunken man hailed him he took him 
aboard, and, as he was told, drove him around 
the streets for quite awhile without any destina- 
tion. When his fare asked him why he was not 
driving to the station, he pulled up, opened the 
front trap, and the passenger stumbled out. The 
patrolman happened to be quite handy, and the 
two got back into the cab, and he brought them 
here in order to give the poor fellow a rest for the 
night. 

‘‘ When we had learned these facts, and had 
reread the confession over to compare the points 
with what we knew, the coroner and I came to 
the conclusion that the murder for which the 
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man killed himself was nothing more than a fic- 
tion of his own brain ; and yet, upon the autopsy 
which was ordered by the coroner, it was found 
that his brain was perfectly healthy. We were 
then forced to the conclusion that it was a case of 
an extraordinary imagination, stimulated by the 
liquor that he had imbibed, Undoubtedly, in his 
drunken sleep in the cab he dreamed all of the 
events of that terrible week that he describes in 
his confession ; and when he stumbled out of the 
cab, after waking, to find that he was in the same 
cab as when he started, and went directly into 
the arms of an officer and was brought into the 
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Dotcu GuIANA is best known throughout the 
West Indies and South America as Surinam, 
formerly Surryham, so called from having been a 
possession of the Earl of Surry. 
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station, the dream was changed, without any 
shock in the transition, into a seeming reality. 
Everything in his surroundings confirmed the 
impressions left from his hideous thoughts, and 
the imagination grew upon him until there was 
no doubt, to him, of the truth of the whole fic- 
tion. It bore on his mind until he was driven to 
desperation, and, sitting at the table upstairs, he 
dashed off this confession and swallowed the poi- 
son, which, I learned from the druggist who sold 
it to him that morning, was for use in some 
chemical experiments which he had been in the 
habit of conducting in his rooms.” 


TROPICS—DUTCH GUIANA. 


We went from Georgetown by a Dutch boat 
which stops at Paramaribo on its way to Holland, 
leaving about three one afternoon, and arriving 
in Paramaribo about dark next day. The trip, I 
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confess, was anything but enjoyable; for being 
near the shore all the way, the sea was what they 
call *‘ choppy,” and affected us most unpleasantly. 
As for the boat—Heaven preserve me from any 
further acquaintance with Dutch steamers! After 
the splendidly fitted up boats of the English 
Royal Mail, on which we had previously traveled, 
with their gallant officers, elegant saloons, large 
staterooms, with electric bells and all the latest 
improvements, course dinners, with all the deli- 
cacies, served in excellent style, and four other 
meals every day—it seemed doubly bad. The 
stateroom was the length of the berth, which 
was about half the width of one of my trunks, and 
everything so dirty; not an officer whom you 
could make understand what you wanted, and 
above all, no stewardess. Just think of ocean 
steamers carrying numbers of ladies every trip, 
and not a woman in their employ! As for the 
fare, well, I went down and looked at the table 
the day we stepped aboard, and that settled it. 
Not a morsel did I taste until after we landed at 
Paramaribo. This was my first experience with 
the Dutch ; after that I was prepared for almost 
anything. But my anticipations were not real- 
ized, and my stay in Dutch Guiana proved much 
pleasanter than I at first expected. 

We suffered more from heat in Paramaribo 
than any other town we visited, but that was 
caused mainly by the absence of a sea breeze, we 
having left the ocean here for the first time. 
They try to recompense one for this lack of 
breeze by an abundance of shade, most of the 
streets being lined on both sides with immense 
shade trees, which meet overhead, forming a 
complete arch. The trees which canopied the 
street on which we lived while in Paramaribo 
were all of mahogany, which is very common. 
This street is said to have once been the avenue 
leading up to the manor house of a large estate. 
The town itself is very Dutch in appearance,'very 
old, staid and solid-looking. The majority of the 
houses are built either of mahogany, or of some 
of the various trees from which India rubber is 
made, the woods of which trees, of course, are 
very hard and very durable. We saw some houses 
which they claimed were over two hundred years 
old, showing no signs whatever of age or the wear 
and tear of two centuries. 

The inhabitants are mainly Dutch, and that is 
supposed to be the language spoken, but they 
nearly all speak English fluently, and frequently 
French as well, while the negroes and lower-class 
creoles use a sort of language of their own, which 
is certainly unique, being neither Dutch, French, 
Indian or English, but a mixture of all four. 
Dutch coins and bills form the currency of the 
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country, everything being reckoned by guilders, 
which are equal to forty cents of our money. 
Their paper money is printed, so many guilders, 
and their cents the hundredth part of a guilder. 
In British Guiana the money is most terribly 
mixed, English, United States and French money 
all being in regular circulation. The guilder 
there is worth only thirty-two cents, but United 
States silver—of which, though, there is very 
little—goes for its full value, while our five-dollar 
gold pieces are at a slight premium, being worth 
one pound and tenpence. ‘To make it more con- 
fusing, the price of everything in the stores is 
put in dollars and cents, while you have to pay 
in franes, guilders, shillings or pounds. In the 
islands English money only is in general use. 

Paramaribo is higher, and the ground not 
nearly so moist as in Georgetown, consequently 
vegetation is not so luxurious. The houses are 
seldom surrounded by well laid out grounds, but 
they have a pleasant park, with winding paths 
amid tropical plants and summerhouses, where 
the band plays in the evening; while the grounds 
around the governor’s house are really very beau- 
tiful, covering several acres, with little streams 
crossed by pretty bridges and perfectly shaded 
paths, each turn of which discloses some new 
beauty of variegated foliage, ferns or flowering 
parasites. 

There were more than the usual number of 
foreigners in Dutch Guiana this last winter, on 
account of the gold fever raging there at present, 
in consequence of the recent discovery of several 
valuable gold mines in the interior. They had 
the fever badly in British Guiana also. Represent- 
atives of two English companies of large capital 
arrived to prospect for gold while we were there. 
This prospecting is done at great expense, there 
being of course no regular means of conveyance 
through that part of the country, and at great 
risk ; that section of the colony being particularly 
unhealthy, it even being said that no white per- 
son can remain there over two months without 
becoming a patient in the nearest hospital. So 
many have returned with their hopes unrealized, 
empty pockets and shattered health! We were 
entertained by a prominent official in Paramaribo, 
who with his brother and brother-in-law own a 
mine which yields them each over $100,000 a 
year. They sank every cent they had or could 
borrow prospecting, and had their last trip proved 
unsuccessful would have been completely ruined. 
Theirs and other similar cases having become 
known, everyone who had or could get any money 
spent it hunting for gold, and large as the return 
has frequently been, I don’t doubt more money by 
far has been spent in fruitless search. This, of 
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course, does not deter others from making the 
attempt, for each thinks that he will be the suc- 
cessful one, though all others may fail. 

The white resident inhabitants are mostly Jew- 
ish in religion, though there are some Catholics, 
but no Church of England, which of course is 
the church in the British colonies. A new Cath- 
olic church, quite an imposing structure, was 
being built around and over the. old chapel, in 
which they still held all their regular services, not 
one having been missed, much to the delight of 
the old priest, all of whose time not employed in 
his religious duties was spent in the actual work 
of building, carrying brick, stones, mortar, or 
doing anything else to help the work along. The 
people are neater, more active and thriftier than 
in the West Indies generally. They are very in- 
dependent, and set their own fashions. The 
lower class wear skirts if possible more bell-like 
than in the palmiest days of the hoop skirt ; foar- 
teen skirts all as stiff as starch can make them, 
and each a little fuller than the one underneath, 
being considered about the regulation number, 

By a relative of the American consul I was 
taken through one of the government buildings 
which is usually kept closed, the contents of 
which would form quite a museum. Among 
other things were all the implements and weap- 
ons in use among the South American Indians, 
their beads, headdresses, etc.; collections of ani- 
mals, birds, snakes, minerals, shells and woods, 
showing all the varieties to be found in the col- 
ony. In another part are all the records of the 
colony, including the journals of the early gov- 
ernors. In the early days each governor was re- 
quired to keep a journal, giving an accurate ac- 
count of everything which happened. One copy 
was made and kept in the colony, and the other 
was taken home to the mother country. It con- 
tains also large and reliable pictures and descrip- 
tions of all points of special interest or impor- 
tance in the colony, as well as its geology, miner- 
alogy, botany and natural history. 

In addition to the numerous other nationalities 
represented in this part of the world are the 
Chinese, there being such numbers of them that 
almost every place has its Chinese quarter. While 
in Paramaribo one evening we visited a regular 
Chinese club, kept up by those of the wealthier, 
more intelligent class, of which we have but few 
in this country. It was a large, square, two-story 
building in the centre of neatly kept grounds. 
The main room on the lower floor, occupying 
perhaps half the building, was perfectly bare ex- 
cept a few chairs, a kind of bar and large tables, 
around which were numbers of Chinese betting, 
in a state of wild excitement, gesticulating wildly 


enough and shouting incoherently enough to al- 
most make one fancy for a moment one were in 
the New York Stock Exchange on a very exciting 
day. Around this large one were several small 
rooms, through whose half-open doors issued 
puffs of smoke, and through which we saw others 
enjoying their favorite opium, in all the different 
stages, more or less under its influence. These 
rooms were also very bare, having little beyond 
the couches on which the smokers reclined, there 
being usually three or four in each. None were 
unoccupied. We stood and watched them for 
some time, studying the effect of the opium, par- 
ticularly on the faces of those who were too far 
under its influence to be conscious of our scrutiny, 
until at last we turned away, and with a decided 
sensation of relief followed our guide (the presi- 
dent or chief officer of the club) upstairs. Here 
there were a number of nicely but curiously fitted 
up connecting rooms, the central and principal 
one being devoted to Confucius, containing a 
half-length life-size picture of him over a hand- 
somely decorated altar, on which a fire was kept 
perpetually burning. Everything was spotlessly 
neat, the floors polished and dotted: with rugs, 
the walls with pictures, scrolls and maps, all 
Chinese in design and execution. There were 
tables and stands covered with vases and other 
fancy articles, also Chinese. The chairs, of odd 
but comfortable shapes,-were of twisted wood or 
wicker work. 

Guiana having a continent to draw from, pos- 
sesses a greater variety of meats and fruits than 
do the islands. In addition to the inevitable 
wild game, fowl and turtle, crabs and fish, they 
have plenty of venison of superior quality, and 
peccary—a species of wild hog or boar—which 
furnishes excellent meat. The peccaries vary in 
size, but are generally about three feet in length, 
and of a grayish-brown «olor. They must be ap- 
proached with care when alive, as they are armed 
with short thick tusks which might prove very 
dangerous in a close encounter. 

The favorite dish which invariably occupies the 
place of honor on the creole table is ‘* pepper 
pot.” Pepper pot would be delicious if it only 


were not for the pepper. I never succeeded in 


penetrating the mystery of its formation, but it 
seemed to be composed of as many different kinds 
of meat as it is possible to obtain. This meat is 
cut into comparatively small pieces, and then sub- 
jected to some process which makes it so tender 
as to render mastication entirely superfluous, it 
seeming literally to melt in the month. It is then 
both sweetened and spiced liberally ; the meat, 
thoroughly absorbing both the sweetness and the 
spice, is served hot in a thick rich brown gravy. 
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If they only would not make it quite 
so hot with pepper, it would be very 
enjoyable. 
With the pepper pot, of course only 
cassava bread must be eaten—cassava 
and pepper pot being as inseparable in 
the creole mind as corn bread and 
bacon in that of a Southern ‘planta- 
tion darky. Indeed, though, they 
prefer the cassava to any other bread 
at all times. The bitter cassava or 
manihot (from which the bread is 
made) is poisonous as a plant, but by 
very simple means is converted into 
pleasant and nutritious food. The 
roots are cleansed, scraped and grated 
upon a board studded with small sharp 
fragments of stone, somewhat like 
’ coarse sand, and fastened to it by ¢ 
resinous substance. This grated pulp 
is next put into a long tube made of 
some kind of reed, and through this 
vassava squeezer, or matapi, as it is 
called, the juice is pressed out by 
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forcibly drawing or lengthening the tube, the sides of 
which contracting, press upon the cassava pulp, effect- 
ually squeezing out the bitter poisonous juice. The 
meal, or cassava flour, is then dried in the sun, or over 
the fire, sifted thoroughly, and then made into large, 
flat, circular cakes, which are generally baked on iron 
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plates. The poison seems confined solely to the 
juice, and after that is extracted the cassava 
meal seems nutritious and wholesome. In ap- 
pearance the cakes are very white, with a coarse 
grain, reminding one somewhat of the Southern 
corn bread. 

The granadillo as served by them is as dainty a 
dessert as anyone could w ish. This fruit is con- 
tained in the soft husk which is produced by a 
large passion flower; this husk, which is about 
the size of a small melon, is filled with a sweet 
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pear, a large pulpy fruit resembling in appear- 
ance a large-sized swan’s egg; the star apple, 
which, looking a little like an apple, does not 
taste at all like one, and derives its name from 
the fact that when cut in half its core forms a 
perfect star; the custard apple, which has the 
exact flavor of a delicious custard, and is so like 
it in consistency that it is almost impossible to 
realize that you are eating a fruit. Then there is 
the rose apple, so called on account of its per- 
fume, which cannot be distinguished from that 
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and most agreeable liquid ; and the manner of 
eating it is to cut off one of the ends, and mix 
up in it Madeira wine and sugar, stirring it all up 
together ; it is then poured out and served with 
cake like custard. When properly cooled on ice 
it is extremely refreshing. 

There are numerous other curious and delight- 
ful fruits growing abundantly in Guiana. Such, 
for instance, as the marmalade, the semitoo, the 
luscious sapadillo, guava— known all over the 
world in the form of jelly—cashew, mango, papaw, 
and the avocado—freqnently called the alligator 


of a rose, and as nearly as possible tastes as it 
smells ; it is about the size of a small apple, and 
its color a rich deep cream. The Surinam cherry 
can scarcely be separated from red pepper by 
sight, but its flavor is excellent. Sour sop, while 
meriting the adjective which forms a part of its 
name, is still very cooling and refreshing, and 
remarkable for its peculiar, thirst-quenching 
quality. 

The manatee, or sea cow, is a very curious and 
valuable animal, found only on shores washed by 
the Atlantic. I saw two of them in Guiana, and 
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am at a loss to account for their name. They 
bear some resemblance to several different animals 
—chiefly the seal and hippopotamus—but none, 
so far as I could see, to the cow. In color and 
shape of the body, it is somewhat like the seal, 
thorgh much larger, while its head slightly re- 
sembles the hippopotamus. It has a broad, flat 
tail, and feet close to the body. These sea cows 
are very numerous at the mouth of the Amazon 
and Orinoco, and have an almost human way of 
raising their head and shoulders out of the water. 
Its flesh is well flavored, and as the manatee is 
ecclesiastically reckoned as fish, is lawful diet on 
fast days. When properly salted and preserved 
by drying in the sun, it is said that the flesh of 
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this animal will remain sweet for a whole year, 
which, of course, adds greatly to its value in the 
tropics. Its skin is in large demand for making 
leathern articles in which great strength is re- 
quired, and the oil which is extracted from its 
fat is said to be of excellent quality. Being so 
valuable, it is much sought by the natives, who dis- 
play great courage and skill in its pursuit. The 
skin of the sea cow is so thick and strong that 
the wretched steel of which their sword knives 
are composed is quite unable to penetrate the 
tough hide, so the weapon found most effective 
is a common English three-cornered file, which, 
when fastened to a spear shaft, pierces its skin 
with ease. 


OF GUIANA. 


By H. Grey, M.E, 


IN company with the superintendent of a min- 
ing company operating in Dutch Guiana, I em- 
barked on a steamer of the Brazil Mail, and sail- 
ing from New York at high noon, was before 
sunset leaving behind in a haze the heights of 
Jersey. The passage to Barbadoes, where I had 
to await the Royal Mail, was pleasant, with the 
sea like a pond and mal de mer unheard of. 

Having to remain in Barbadoes for ten days, I 
employed my time in going over the beautiful 
island and looking into its resources. This so- 
journ convinced me anew of the fact that the in- 
habitants are perfectly inert, careless of all but 
the cultivation of sugar cane. 

The climate is such that they are probably born 
lazy, and although the great riches of the island 
lie within their easy grasp, they fail to heed them. 

The northern part of Barbadoes is probably 
volcanic. Here is found a petroleum vein, to- 
gether with natural gas, which the people call a 
hot spring. This well emits a vapor which, when 
ignited, burns brightly to a height of over a foot. 
Close by are hills of red and yellow ochre, which, 
if refined, would be marketable anywhere in the 
world. Within six miles of the city of Bridgetown 
are acres upon acres of infusorial earth and gyp- 
sum, and a clay which is almost as white as kaolin. 

A beautiful sight is presented on the west side 
of the island, where every available piece of level 
ground is a field of cane ; but with this native en- 
terprise ends. They buy cement and bricks at 
enormous prices, and they depend upon wind- 
mills to grind their cane, when the expenditure 
of a few thousand dollars would buy them ma- 
chinery to do this work for them. 


In a conversation with a very wealthy merchant 
I learned that a company had been formed for 
procuring dil and the manufacture of bricks and 
cement. A machine was brought from England 
for boring for oil. An English engineer was em- 
ployed at an enormous hire, who bored with his 
English drills, in an English way, till he came to 
“the rock,” and there, within ten feet of what 
might have proven a deposit of thousands of gal- 
lons of petroleum, he stopped. Had the company 
secured the services of a Pennsylvania oil borer 
he would have known that just below that rocky 
crust lay the oil cavity. This same company made 
a few thousand first-class bricks, sold them, and 
stopped. This will convey an idea of the insouci- 
ant way in which things are done on that wonder- 
ful island. 

The population of Barbadoes is nearly all col- 
ored. Few whites or creoles are found. The 
females predominate in a proportion of five to 
one, and are at the best a vicious race, living la- 
zily, from hand to mouth, upon the sale of fish, 


‘fruits, nuts, candies and guava jelly, and the pro- 


ceeds of beggary and crime. A ‘long break- 
fast,” that is, a piece of sugar cane, which they 
chew until they can beg or earn a sixpence, then 
a gill of rum, a small cake of bread, a fried flying 
fish, and they are fed, and consequently happy. 
Of late Barbadoes has grown into some favor as a 
winter resort for people of delicate health, and 
there is no place in the world more balmy or 
richer in fine climate and sea breezes. 

The mail steamer Zsk arriving, I am transferred 
from the West Indies to the north coast of South 
America in just forty hours, landing at the city 
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of Georgetown, Demarara, and stopping at a hotel 
supposed to be conducted on the ‘* American 
plan,” but it requires only a short stay to con- 
vince me that it is run on ‘‘a plan” exclusively 
its own. As there is no other place, “‘I grin and 
bear it,” giving myself up to ‘‘swizzle” and 
other Demararian condiments, to the disgust of an 
American stomach. Georgetown has about 25,000 
inhabitants—a mixed population of all sorts, sizes 
and conditions, white, black, creole, Chinese, 
Portuguese, coolies and Indians. 

The whites and creoles mix, as also the whites 
and blacks, but coolies are completely ostracized 
by all classes. The colonial governments of Great 
Britain cannot be too severely criticized for bring- 
ing these poor wretches to their colonies by ship- 
load and actually selling them for a term of years 
to brutal planters. An instance came to my per- 
sonal knowledge of the brutal way in which the 
poor children of these ‘* pariahs” are treated. A 
negro, armed with a whip, was in charge of sev- 
eral children ranging from seven to ten years of 
age, loading manure in a scow in one of the dirty 
ditches (called ‘ canals”) in Georgetown. — It 
seemed to be a diversion for this overseer to lash 
their bare limbs upon the slightest provocation. 
Upon being remonstrated with, he turned his 
ugly face, and, with a leer, said: ‘I pay for 
dis—cooly like de whip. Yo’ min’ yo’ bisness.” 

Leprosy is prevalent among the coolies, and 
that is the main reason why they are treated as 
optcasts. In a stay of three days in Georgetown 
I counted more than one hundred cases of ‘ ele- 
phantiasis,” or ‘* Barbadoes leg,” and I found 
that the worst cases were women. Hundreds of 
embryo cases, where only the heels are swollen, 
were seen. One case, that of a woman who had 
her leg in a four-wheeled carriage, engaged my 
attention. Inquiring, I found her leg from the 
knee down weighed over 100 pounds. This horri- 
ble disease comes from lymphatic fever, and, com- 
bined in some cases with leprosy, renders the 
afflicted person a pitiful object. Leprosy is very 
prevalent, as I have stated, among the coolies, and 
there seems to be no effort on the part of the gov- 
ernment to put them apart from the general pop- 
ulace. 

The Guianas are to be dreaded as a hotbed of 
fever, elephantiasis and leprosy, and a stranger 
never feels free from anxiety until he has brushed 
the dust of Demarara from his clothes, and bathed 
in the strong salt water of the open ocean after 
leaving the place. 

In the “‘ canals” of Georgetown are to be found 
the wonderful ‘ Victoria lily,” with flowers as 
large as a bushel measure, and leaves from eight 
to sixteen feet wide. 
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This colony, like all the Guianas, is an almost 
unexplored country. In the report of a natural- 
ist from England, who has made an extended 
trip through the bush of the Essequibo and Dem- 
arara, is mentioned the discovery of a fall at Co- 
pari, which the explorer states he heard twenty 
miles away, and which from his report is as large, 
if not larger, than the great Niagara. He also 
gives the idea that a great lake exists in the 
south part of the colony, near the Tumac Humac 
Mountains. 

In the Burami district, about twelve days from 

the city by canoe, is found gold in plenty, and 
just now the gold fever is raging. Gold is found 
in small and great nuggets in the belt between 2° 
and 6°, North Latitude, and those who are brave 
enough to risk their personal safety in the bush 
are reported to be acquiring wealth. The rush 
is great, and more so than ever since Forbes, a 
miner, found a nugget weighing nine pounds. 
It is © common thing to see a canoe laden with 
sush negroes, who wear on their arms and legs 
small nuggets doing duty as ‘‘ obeah ” charms or 
talismans, simply tied together with string, and 
the glitter of the metal brings out the very “‘ hon- 
est sharpers ” of the town, who palaver until the 
poor Bushman loses his charms at about one-third 
their value. 

The Bush negro is wild but peaceful, yet he 
will not hesitate when forced by circumstances to 
do things which in our country would be called 
murder and cannibalism. They live entirely in 
the wilderness, and are more like African savages 
than any American tribe ; but as the wonderfnl 
El Dorado is opened up the poor Bushman, like 
the Indian of North America, will have to give 
way to the superior intellect and rascality of the 
whiteface. A year or two ago a poor German 
miner, while so sick with fever that he could 
scarcely walk, found a wonderful ledge of quartz, 
and is now worth $300,000, which he generously 
shares with his pitying and helpful friends, the 
Bushmen, who attended to him when ill. 

The history of the black peoples who inhabit 
the islands and banks of the Maroni River is in- 
volved in considerable obscurity, though undoubt- 
edly a great many facts of their doings for the 
past three centuries are preserved in their tradi- 
tions. They are known as ‘ Boschmen,” or 
‘‘Negroes of the Woods,” and they are divided 
into five little tribes—the Yucas, the Bonis, the 
Poligudus, the Saranacas, and the Paramacas. 
Most of the Negroes of the Woods live in the 
neighboring territory of Dutch Guiana. They 
are supposed to number altogether about 20,000, 
of whom 5,000 have crossed the border, and live 
in French Guiana along the Maroni. 
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The Yucas take their name from a beautiful 
plant, the Yucca filamentosa, whose enormous 
leaves form a splendid shade, while its flowers are 
among the most brilliant of tropical products. 
The Bonis take their name from their great chief 
Boni, who did so much to secure finally the inde- 
pendence of these fugitive slaves. The Parama- 
cas, who live on the middle Maroni, named them- 
selves from the Paramaca Creek, which flows into 
the Maroni, upon which is their principal village. 
The Poligudus are called after the Poligudu Falls, 
which are near their village. The Saranacas re- 
ceive their name from the little tributary of the 
Maroni upon which they are established. How 
does it happen that there are 20,000 of these ne- 
groes, coming originally from 
Africa, who now lead an inde- 
pendent life in the forests of 
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peared. They had regained their liberty, and 
proposed to maintain it. 

In order to escape the pursuit of the Dutch 
Government, a part of them scattered and buried 
themselves in the dense forests, where it was al- 
most impossible to pursue and recapture them, 
and another part of them left the Surinam River, 
up which they had ascended upon leaving the 
coast, and struck over into French Guiana, where 
they established themselves on the Maroni River. 
Their example was followed by many other slaves 
of the great Dutch colony, who became themselves 
** Negroes of the 
Woods.’’ Of 


course, the sup- 
















ply of slaves on the coast 
was kept up by frequent 
fresh importations from 





Dutch ‘and 
French Gui- 
ana, a long 
distance 
from the civilization of the coast ? As near as 
can be learned, their migration into the interior 
dates from 1663. At that time the Dutch colony 
had been conquered by a French squadron, whose 
admiral required the colonists—who, by the way, 
were in large part Jews—to pay him an enormous 
tribute, which included a certain proportion of 
all the slaves they possessed. In order to avoid 
this demand, the colonists sent a large part of 
their slaves into the woods, never suspecting that 
their chattels would prefer a free existence in the 
forests to slave life on the coast. When the time 











came for the slaves to return not one of them ap- 
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Africa. 

In 1772 a very intelli- 
gent and audacious negro 
named Boni, who had been brought from Africa, 
whose proud soul revolted against the ignomin- 
ious yoke he wore, destroyed the property of his 
cruel taskmaster, and escaping with a large num- 
ber of his comrades, made his way to the Maroni 
River, where he joined some other negro colonies. 
It was under his generalship that the Negroes of 
the Woods offered the most successful resistance 
to the Dutch settlers, who for many years never 
lost the hope that they would regain possession 
of their fugitive slaves. The Negroes of the 
Woods owe it in large part to the great ability of 
Boni that they finally secured their complete in- 
dependence. For many years before the abolition 
of slavery on the coast the free negroes in the in- 
terior were exempt from persecution, and could 
even visit the Dutch colonists in safety, for their 
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chiefs had made treaties with the Dutch by which 
their independence was recognized, and the white 
men, by living up to the terms of these treaties, 
secured immunity from the raids and hostile dem- 
onstrations of their former slaves. 

It is probable that most of the Negroes of the 
Woods were brought to America from Loanda, 
which, for some centuries, was one of the great- 
est slave shipping points on the west coast of Af- 
rica. As long as the slave trade flourished, Lo- 
anda was second to none as a slave market. ‘The 
belief that they came chiefly from Loanda is 
strengthened by the fact that they have perpetu- 
ated the customs and the arts of the Bantu peoples 
of South Africa, who were described by Dr. Liv- 
ingstone during his first journey across the conti- 
nent. ‘Their manner of tattooing themselves, 
their funeral ceremonies, and even their dances, 
resemble those of the Bantu tribes of South Af- 
rica. The huts greatly resemble those found 
among the Bantu tribes south of the Congo. The 
hut is completely inclosed, has a gable roof, which 
projects out over the entrance, and a little door 
admits to the interior. The height of these resi- 
dences rarely exceed 12 feet. 
Its length is about 20 feet, and 
its width from 9 to 12 feet. 
The roof slopes on both sides 
to the ground. Each family 
has two huts, in one of which 
they cook, rest and gossip dur- 
ing the day, while-in the other 
hut, which is almost hermetic- 
ally sealed, is the dormitory of 
the family. 

While they live in a country 
which is very rich in natural 
products, they make but little 
use of the soil, raising only a 
very few vegetables. Their chief 
occupation is hunting and fish- 
ing. They raise a little mani- 
oc, and a still smaller supply 
of bananas, and some of them 
also use rice in their cookery. 
The women exceed the men in 
number, and most of the work 
devolves upon them. ‘They are 
the carpenters of the tribes, and 
build their huts without nails 
or tools. Polygamy is the uni- 
versal practice, but divorce is a 
far simpler matter among these 
people than among the tribes 
of Africa. Ilusband and wife 
separate with the same facility 
that they marry, and for the 
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very slightest cause, and as a rule each upon re- 
gaining liberty takes another partner. Among 
these tribes the visitor does not see the species of 
slavery in which women are held among most 
African peoples. The women appear to be more 
the companions and helpers of the men than their 
slaves or servants. Old people are held in very 
high respect, and many an aged woman, after her 
usefulness in other respects is ended, becomes the 
oracle and priestess of the village. 

There is every prospect now that the Negroes 
of the Woods will become a civilized and useful 
people. The missionaries who have recently 
gone among them say they are very amenable to 
discipline, and that they are eager to receive in- 
struction, and can easily be taught habits of in- 
dustry. The negroes are very intelligent. It may 
be that their contact and conflicts with the whites 
have sharpened their faculties. They live in 
large villages, 
which are not diffi- 
cult to reach from 
the coast, and 
there is a prospect 
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that a very considerable trade will be developed 
among them. ‘They are particularly interesting 
as one of the few examples of African slaves who, 
by their own courage and spirit, have revolted 
against the slavery in which they were held, 
thrown off the yoke and fully achieved their in- 
dependence. At the same time, as they have had 
little to do in a friendly way with the whites for 
three centuries, their life is very primitive, and 
they are practically nearly as savage as their fathers 
when they were first brought across the ocean. 

The dreadful heat, the incessant deluge, the 
reptiles and insects are terrors to daunt the bray- 
est. Scarcely a mining party goes up the river but 
it loses one or more by fever, the bite of a snake, 
tarantula or centipede. Indeed, it is a common 
query, “‘ Well, which one of you will die this 
trip ?” 

I left Georgetown on board the Nonpareil for 
my destination, stopping at Berbice, a town of 
about 3,000 inhabitants, mostly colored—the most 
sleepy-looking place imaginable. But it belies its 
looks, for sleep there (to a stranger) is one of the 
impossibilities, unless one were incased in mos- 
quito and bug-proof armor. 

Leaving Berbice, I went to Nicary, on the Ni- 
cary River, Dutch Guiana, just on the border of 
British Guiana. This town has thrice been de- 
vastated by tides, and thrice rebuilt. At present 
it is six miles up the river, on a soft mud bank, 
surrounded by a dense jungle. A step from the 
door, and you are inaswamp. ‘Ten steps more, 
and you are in close proximity to a cayman or a 
snake. Mosquitoes of extraordinary size and vi- 
ciousness sting you in daylight, and raise a lump 
like a pigeon’s egg. The people look as if this 
pest had drawn their blood, being as cadaverous 
as ghosts. If a person should fall overboard here 
there would be no need of attempting to rescue 
him. ‘The caymans that infest the river would 
promptly dispose of him. In this particular lo- 
cality there are thousands of rubber trees, with 
the potentiality of fortunes, but there is no one 
to gather them. 

Finally I am at Paramaribo, arriving in the 
evening, just thirty days from New York. En- 
tering the city, it looks very pretty, with its old 
Dutch Fort and the stately palms that line the 
river front; but after you are in the streets for 
an hour, in a temperature of 110° Fahr., with an 
incessant pour that is not a rain, but a deluge, 
you lose all interest in the casual beauty you ob- 
served while coming up the river, and begin to 
wish you had never seen it. 

After a thorough drenching in a walk of nearly 
a mile, in the darkest of dark streets, I arrived 
at my boarding house, and retired to my room, 
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where I found the bed as wet as if it had been 
just wrung out and laid for me. But being com- 
pletely tired out with my long, tedious trip, I 
fell asleep, to awake next morning with a shiver, 
and the fever. 

Paramaribo is a city of nearly 60,000 people— 
not a large place, but a dense population. A few 
Jews, some of them very wealthy, and a few 
Dutch, are the only white people. The mass of 
the population are as black as ebony, and speak 
both Dutch and a peculiar dialect called Taki 
Taki. These black people are the most sedate, 
virtuous and religious of all the negroes of this 
country. The Moravian Church has a large con- 
gregation of them, and one can hear some very 
fine music there, almost any hour or day in the 
week, 

The striking characteristic of these people is 
their love of gaudy dress and of music. Their 
everyday garments are all bright-colored, and the 
number of yards of cloth used by the women 
would make three dresses for a white person. 
Thirty yards of calico made into a skirt, which is 
bunched up around the waist, constitute one gar- 
ment. One large, gaudy handkerchief on the 
hips, one around the neck, then over that a kind 
of a cutaway sack, starched stiff; and, lastly, a 
gaudy handkerchief on the head, done up in a 
very picturesque style. This costume, when ad- 
justed, makes the dusky woman look like a big 
balloon. On Sundays, however, all this gorgeous- 
ness is dispensed with, and they come out in pure 
white. ‘The men are also gaudily dressed, and 
are extremely polite. 

On the occasions of a funeral, there are six 
women as paid mourners and six men as paid 
coffin bearers. ‘These latter carry the deceased 
away amid the wails of women, who get twenty-five 
Dutch cents for their wailing andcrying. A pecul- 
iar custom, when one dies, is that everything is 
swept out the door, clothes and bedding, and is 
only picked up and cleaned by the regularly ap- 
pointed official, who has a long Dutch title. 

The market place is a regular pandemonium. 
The police chalk off a space for the venders to 
expose their fruit, cassava, etc., and if one en- 
croaches on the other by a quarter of an inch a 
howl goes up which drowns the voice of the dis- 
gusted policeman. This row, in their peculiar 
dialect, sounds very Indicrous. 

From five o’clock in the morning, rain or shine 
—and it is mostly rain—the streets are full of 
women, with their baskets and calabashes, travel- 
ing to and fro, selling the peculiar food of the 
country. One woman will have conger eels; an- 
other, iguana lizard—a reptile so horribly disgust- 
ing in appearance when alive that the stomach 
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of almost anyone except the South American negro 
turns at the sight. Young parrots, armadillos, 
capuichas, young monkeys and snakes constitute 
a very curious list of food—eaten, of course, only 
by the blacks. Now, monkey is good when young, 
for I have eaten it, but I draw the line at lizard, 
and draw it still tighter at snake. 

There are certain days when the Bush negroes 
come down the river in their canoes, generally 
bringing their families, these latter counting up 
to an even dozen, as a rule, and it is nothing un- 
common to see a man, wife and fourteen children. 
A stalwart ebony-hued Bushman, in a light full 
suit, consisting of a thatch hat and a string around 
his waist, followed by his wife—who, in addition 
to a pickaninny on her back, has another by the 
hand and probably ten more following—is a sight 
one must see to appreciate. On days like these 
the Jews do a big trade. The Bushmen are tat- 
tooed by some method of inserting a nut under 
the skin and raising a lump, which looks very 
curious on their black, shiny faces. The women 
wear a bone in‘the lower lip, which sometimes 
protrudes it out four inches. The larger the 
bone the more chic the beauty. For a young 
blood to have the sinew of a capuicha (hog) leg 
sewn through his right cheek, then through his 
ear, then through the left cheek, and again 
through his ear, is considered the acme of dandy- 
ism. I may here remark that this sinew is about 
all the costume he regards as de rigueur. The 
Jews are the people who know how to deal with 
the blacks. The Bush negroes bring to the 
town, sometimes twenty days’ journey from up 
the river, a load of very beautiful wood called 
‘letter wood.” ‘This is sold by them for about 
six cents a log, each of which will weigh about 
thirty pounds, and which in Holland or any Eu- 
ropean country is worth about fifty cents a pound, 
being largely used for ornamental work. They 
then buy a gun—a two-dollar gun—one of those 
single-barrel arrangements we used in our boy- 
hood, paying about sixteen guilders for it, or a 
year’s carting of logs. They are happy as long 
as they are not blown to pieces by the weapon. 

These negroes will not drink. Nothing can 
tempt them to intoxicate themselves, and that is 
one of the reasons why they are so robust. Among 
the Indians, on the contrary, various drinks are 
made, the constant use of which accounts for the 
Indian’s small stature and almost idiotic look. 

These negroes and Indians live in the interior 
together, but are distinctly separated as to social 
life, no intermarriages taking place between them. 
They are peaceful, and only fight when something 
is said derogatory to their king or chief. 

Shortly after the Dutch Government freed the 
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slave negroes and gave them the Surinam prov- 
ince to live in they asked for a chief, and the 
government appointed one Vanatole to be their 
ruler. He had several wives, and lived like a 
sultan, governing his people so well withal that 
they loved him, and looked up to him with a sort 
of awe. One day one of the wives gave birth to a 
white child—a freak of nature—an albino as white 
as milk, with white hair and pinkish eyes. The 
negroes soon had news of this wonder, and came 
from all over the country to see the white baby. 
They reverenced him as a god, or as god-sent, 
and as soon as he became old enough they deposed 
Vanatole. The white boy was made king, and is 
to-day a fine-looking specimen of the albino, and 
makes his regular quarterly trips to the governor 
to get his dole. I saw him going to the gov- 
ernor’s house in state, and the cortége was as fol- 
lows: The chief Busu Mata, or the ‘* White 
Man,” in ** Adam’s uniform,” with an attendant 
on either side carrying a palm fan and a covering 
of thatch in the shape of an umbrella, while four 
soldiers of the Dutch garrison preceded him. 
In this style the governor received him—in the 
yard—paid him ten. guilders, and he departed. 

The ceremonies of the Bush negroes in the 
obeah or voodoo sacrifices are curious, and, in 
regard to the “ fire dance,” a weird curiosity. A 
fire is built of bulli wood, a very oily and hard 
timber, until a large heap of embers is formed. 
The persons are picked out to dance in the cere- 
mony, and passes are made over them by the 
‘‘obeah man.” They then deliberately walk into 
the embers and begin the dance, which lasts until 
they put the fire out. Then the blood of a chicken 
is sprinkled over the ashes, and the ashes are 
rubbed over their bodies. But the strangest thing 
of all is that not a scar is visible on their feet, al- 
though to me, standing po nearer than ten feet, 
the heat from the fire was intense. 

It is asserted that these people are cannibals, 
that they sacrifice young girls and babies ; but no 
citizen as yet has dared to have one arrested on 
this charge. ; 

One of the customs of the women is to cut off 
the end of the left breast, if their first child dies. 
Another custom is the transmission of messages 
by blood marks. Any great event in one part of 
the province is telegraphed to the distant quarters 
by the drum, or ‘‘tum tum.” As soon as the 
news is told to the messenger he sits down and 
beats a certain rhythm until he hears an answer 
from a neighboring village. He then beats cer- 
tain taps ; these are repeated to the next, and so 
on for hundreds of miles, and it is done almost 
as quickly as we send a telegraphic message. 

The Bush negroes are, with all their barbaric 
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ways, honest in their dealings—in fact, too much 
so for their own prosperity, because they are 
easily cheated. Even if they find out fraud, they 
say nothing, but they invariably keep clear of the 
person who cheated them. 

A i y ro 4 4 

The country grows one tree which the Indians 
use for innumerable and various purposes—the 
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nuts for food, cuts the sprouts, and when full- 
grown, the cabbage ; and in this aerial nest bids 
defiance to the rising waters, with his canoe, made 
from the same trunk of the tree, moored close by. 
Another delicacy furnished by this wonderful tree 
is honey, from the honey ant, almost every tree 
being full of them. 
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cabbage palm. An Indian selects four trees, cuts 
off the tops, builds his house out of the wood, 
covers it with the leaves, constructs a ladder out 
of the stems, makes his lines, ropes and ham- 
l- 7 } " ig ,? . 
mock of the fibre, and his baby’s cradle of the 
bark ; taps the lower trunk for his water, the 
upper branches for his rum ; gathers the yellow 


The soldiers of the Dutch garrison get but 
forty-one cents a week, and many of them are 
married. How they live is one of the mysteries. 
At the time of my departure from Paramaribo 
there were signs of an approaching insurrection, 
on account of the actions of the governor, who 
has made many enemies by the promulgation of 
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arbitrary and ridiculous laws. The bringing of 
gold down from the bush is another source of 
trouble. Hundreds of pounds are brought in 
by various diggers, who have to turn it in to the 
colonial bank, where a percentage is deducted 
before they can send it out of the country—this 
after they have paid the governor for the land 
on which they find the gold. Another trouble 
is the boundary question. First referred to the 
Czar of Russia, then to the King of Belgium, it 
was finally decided to divide the disputed terri- 
tory ; and there are now soldiers stationed on the 
French side as well as the Dutch side, who do 
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ants of little gold nuggets. On their arms, on 
their limbs, wherever they can make a string do 
duty to tie them together, they are loaded with 
nuggets. 

Cayenne is a cheerful little city, much cleaner 
than Paramaribo, and having more the look of a 
place for human habitation. Purely French, it is 
an animated place, but ho¢/ and wet! and flea- 
plagued ! 

A not inappropriate peculiarity of Cayenne is 
that every street, every house, every puddle is 
full of frogs. If you are seated at dinner, you 
will see little frogs hop in at the door, When 
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not hesitate about shooting trespassers on the 
contested ground, This squabble is the delight 
of the French Guiana Government. The more 
disagreement, the more territory the French ac- 
quire. 

I eventually went over to Cayenne, in French 
Guiana, and visited the negro provinces. Tere 
was exemplified the careless negro, the fun-loving, 
musical black. The same obeah ceremonies pre- 
vailed as in Dutch Guiana. But here, along the 
Maroni and the Lawa Rivers, about ten days’ jour- 
ney in the bush, are to be found the veritable wild 
Bush people. The women, as in Surinam, are 
fond of showy colors. In their ears are pend- 
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you walk you can scarcely avoid crushing them 
under the foot. It is said that nothing avails to 
rid the place of these pests. 

When the day of my departure came, I confess 
I was delighted to step on board the steamer 
bound for the United States, where it is he’, only 
occasionally, and rains only a portion oft’ time ; 
where elephantiasis is unheard of, and i‘eprosy 
happily unknown ; where there is a fair supply 
of gold in coin, and not in nuggets; where fleas 
confine their attentions to cats and dogs; where 
frogs do not invade your dining room; where the 
wicked heat ceases from troubling, and . 2¢ fever- 
ish rains are, for the most part, at re st. 
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EARTHQUAKE PHOTOGRAPHS IN JAPAN. 


By W. K. Burton, IMPERIAL UNiversity, Toxo, 


SLIGHT earthquake shocks are so frequent in 
Japan that they form a common topic of conver- 
sation, as the weather does anywhere in other 
parts of the world. 

“Feel the earthquake this morning ?” 

** Yes, but it seemed only very small. Didn’t 
get out of bed on account of it.” 

“Well, it shook up my house a good bit, and 
I am always frightened of the chimneys falling 
in on me. You have no chimneys, so you're all 
right.” 

‘*The motion was pretty rapid, but I’m sure 
it was small, and there was very little vertical 
in it.” 

‘Well, let’s go round to the Seismological 
Laboratory, and see what it was like; then you 
can come round to tiffin with me afterward.” 

**All right! That’s certainly the best thing 
to do.” 

This is a sort of conversation quite as common 
as asking if you were overtaken by the thunder- 
storm yesterday evening is in other countries. 

The saying that ‘‘ familiarity breeds contempt ” 
does not hold of earthquakes at all, and this is a 
curious psychological fact. That anyone who has 
had the experience of a destructive earthquake 
should be terrified whenever the earth begins to 
tremble is natural enough, as it is never possible 
at the beginning of an earthquake to say how 
great it is going to be; but that an indescribable 
dread of earthquakes should come over those 
whose only, and oft-repeated, experience is that 
they are quite harmless, is very strange ; yet it is 
no less true than strange. It may come after a 
few months only, or only after many years ; but 
it seems to come, in time, without fail. The new- 
comer laughs at the first few of these little ‘earth- 
quakes which he experiences, and quite enjoys 
them, wondering how anyone can possibly be 
afraid of them. Soon it is different, however. 
The first tremblings produce a look of anxiety, if 
not of terror, and he probably gets outside of 
whatever building he is in as quickly as possible. 
It may be worthy of note that an earthquake that 
will set a house creaking and groaning, make 
pictures and lamps, and, in fact, anything that is 
suspended, swing through a large angle and make 
people very frightened, will not be noticed at all 
by one walking or driving in the streets, 

The Seismological Laboratory is attached to 
the Imperial University of Tokio. It is only 
one of a great number of laboratories and ob- 
servation stations that there are all over the 


country. The object of all is to record the exact 
time of earthquakes, the duration, the amount 
and direction of the motion of the earth, and so 
forth, and to make use of this information in 
designing structures to resist earthquakes. As 
yet nothing has been discovered that suggests 
even the possibility of predicting them. 

The University Laboratory is not at all an im- 
posing building, but inside it are some of the most 
ingenious instruments that have ever been in- 
vented. One sees a number of complicated pieces 
of brass mechanism, resting on masonry columns, 
or platforms. These are the seismographs. They 
are principally due to the ingenuity of Professor 
Thomas Gray, of Terre Haute, Ind., and Pro- 
fessor J. Milne, F. R.S8., of the Engineering Col- 
lege, Japan. To describe them in detail would 
take much space, and, indeed, could not be done 
without claborate drawings. The principle may, 
however, be given. It is the same in all. It is 
simply the getting of a ‘‘ steady point.” By this 
is meant a heavy body that will remain at rest 
whilst the earth is moving in an earthquake. 
Anyone with the slightest knowledge of ‘ re- 
cording instruments” of any kind will see how, 
if such a ‘‘steady point” can be got, an earth- 
quake will write its own record of the earth’s 
motion. 

As yet no seismograph has been used in prac- 
tice that has a ‘steady point ” in all planes, but 
it is easy to construct an appliance that will be 
‘*steady ” in one plane, and by having three 
such appliances recording motion in planes at 
right angles to each other the motion of the 
earth is absolutely recorded. Thus the most mod- 
ern seismographs all consist of three such appli- 
ances combined, one of which records the north 
and south motion, another the east and west mo- 
tion, and a third the vertical motion. 

Now for the working of all these instruments. 
On one of the masonry columns there is a small 
appliance which has a very modest appearance, 
yet which is responsible for setting all the others 
in motion. It consists of a fine metallic pointer, 
so delicately hung that the smallest motion causes 
it to vibrate, and so arranged that it cannot vi- 
brate without coming in contact with a sort of 
wall of mercury that surrounds its point on all 
sides. Immediately that the point touches the 
mercury an electrical circuit is closed, and all the 
instruments are set going. Cylinders and smoked- 
glass disks begin revolving at a uniform speed, 
regulated by clockwork, and fine pointers draw 
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scratchy lines on the surface of 
these, that may seem without 
sense to the uninitiated, but 
that tell all that is to be told 
about the motion of the earth 
to: those who know anything 
of the science of seismology. 
There are several seismo- 
graphs, each to act as a check 
on the others, in case of any 
error; and, moreover, there 
are some that record only very 
delicate motions, but that are 
not able to record great ones, 
whilst there are others that 
are not affected by small motions, but that record 
great ones, should they occur. 

But the action of the little pointer is not con- 
fined to the building it is actually in. It starts 
an instrument which is at the bottom of a pit, 
out of doors, so that the motion on the surface of 
the earth may be compared with that at a depth, 
and when certain investigations are being carried 
on it may start any number of seismographs in 
different parts of the locality. 

So delicate to vibration is this little pointer, 
that it has been found necessary to stop the 
traffic in the roads next to the laboratory, as the 
passing of a carriage or a cart would set all the 
instruments working. 

To show what sort of a record is got from 
the instruments, I give the part of the diagram 
of an earthquake that took place only recently. 
The whole diagram makes a complete circle. 
This earthquake was not a great one by any 
means, but it was quite big enough to startle 
people, and to make the more nervous run out of 
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REDUCED SEISMOGRAPH DIAGRAM, RECORDING MOTION OF EARTHQUAKE SHOCK. 


their houses. The most notable thing about the 
diagrams got from common earthquakes is the 
extremely small portion of the earth that they 
show. It will appear, at the time of an earth- 
quake, that the ground is moving violently 
through considerable distances, and when the 
diagram from the seismograph is consulted, it 
is perhaps found that the maximum motion has 
not exceeded one-tenth of an inch! The seis- 
mograph that produced the diagram given here 
was one that amplified the motion five times. 
That is to say, the waves on the diagram show 
five times more motion than there really was. 
The diagram has, however, been reduced two and 
one-half times, for convenience of getting it into 
a page, so that it shows only twice the motion 
that actually took place. 

It was between six and seven o’clock on the 
morning of October 28th, 1891, that the great 
earthquake took place. At the capital (Tokio, 
or Tokyo) it was not great. In fact, it could 
scarcely be said that it was severe at all, but it 
was quite different from any 
other egrthquake that people 
remember, A common earth- 
quake may be described «s 
feeling like a mixture of sharp 
trembling, jerking and bump- 
ing—the last mentioned pro- 
duced by vertical motion. In 
the case of the great earth- 
quake there was nothing of 
this kind. There was only a 
slow kind of rocking motion 
that lasted for several min- 
utes, but that was so exten- 
sive that it actually made 
some people seasick! The 
wooden houses barely even 
creaked. 

It was not till the diagram 
got at the Seismological 
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TEMPORARY SHELTER 


Laboratory was examined that it became evident 
that this earthquake was a very different thing 
from any there had been since seismographs had 
been in general use. I give here a part of this 
diagram, to the same scale as the last. It will 
be seen how totally different the two are, and 
how enormously greater the motion in the second 
was than in the first. Be it observed, however, 








HUTS AT NAGOYA. 
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that the motion in the case of 
the second, or that of the great 
earthquake, is comparatively 
very slow. As a matter of fact, 
the period of vibration was 
about two seconds, whereas in 
small earthquakes there are gen- 
erally many vibrations per 
second. It was this slowness 
of motion that prevented the 
varthquake from being destruc- 
tive in Tokio. To the experi- 
enced seismologist, however, a 
slow motion of great amplitude 
indicates a distant centre, and 
the probability that near that 
centre the shock has been de- 
structive. Professor Milne, im- 
mediately on seeing the diagram 
of which I give a portion here, 
expressed an opinion that there had probably 
been a destructive earthquake in some part of 
the country. 

It was not till the evening that rumors began 
to arrive, indicating that the centre had been 
somewhere far south of the capital, and that the 
destruction had been severe. Next day the ru- 
mors became really alarming. It was known that 





LONGITUDINAL CLEFT IN A ROADWAY. 
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WRECK OF A WOODEN 
SHONAI RIVER, AT NAGOYA. 


whole cities had been almost entirely destroyed, 
but no definite information could be got, as the 
telegraph lines were down, and the railway traffic 
was stopped. Still, there seemed no doubt that 
this was the greatest seismic disturbance that 
there had been since the terrible earthquake of 
1854, which had destroyed the greater part of the 
two largest cities in the country. 

On that day I received instructions from the 
president of the university to proceed to the 
shaken district, to assist in investigating what had 
taken place, and to take photographs that might 
be of technical, scientific or general interest. I 
have the permission of the president, Mr. H. 
Kato, to make use of these photographs for illus- 
trating this paper. I think I shall probably give 
the best idea of what I saw by reproducing, with a 
little amplification, the diary that 
I made at the time, whilst the 
scenes were fresh in mind, and 
part of which I communicated to 
the local press, letting the illus- 
trations assist the description. 

It may be wel] to state at the 
beginning that the district most 
severely shaken was that known as 
Owari, nearly two hundred miles 
to the southwest of Tokio, and 
that the motion seems to have had 
its origin amongst the mountains 
to the northeast of this district, al- 
most in the middle of the country. 
If a map of Japan be consulted, 
it will be seen that there is a 
contraction of the width of the 
country at this part—it is almost 
like the waist of a wasp, in fact. 
It is likely that it is because the 


CARRIAGE BRIDGE ACROSS THE 





centre of the motion was at this contraction that 
the earthquake was not severely felt at as great a 
distance on either side. The vibration, spreading 
itself into wide country in either direction, rapidly 
decreased in intensity. 

Nagoya, October 31st (Evening).—Nagoya is 
the largest city within the shaken district (pop- 
ulation over 160,000). It ison the main Tokaido 
Railway, but at present the train does not go far- 
ther than Okasaki, which is about twenty miles 
short of Nagoya. The railway beyond there is 
damaged. I do not know to what extent. 

On nearing Okasaki, the first indications of the 
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earthquake begin to be seen. On all sides tiles have 
fallen from the roofs of houses in greater or less 
numbers, and at one place a house is seen to 
have fallen quite flat, the roof simply lying on 
the ground, with all that has formed the light 
framework and walling of a Japanese house 
hidden under it. 

From Okasaki one has to get forward as best 
he can. Jinrikisha are scarcely to be had, and 
the price charged, if they can, is very high. 
The road presents a strange sight. People are 
flocking in great numbers toward the devastated 
districts. Vehicles of any kind are in great de- 
mand. Four or five together are to be seen trav- 
eling on a single hand cart, and fanny-looking 
temporary jinrikisha have been put on the road. 
Many are tramping along the road with bundles 
on their backs. Amongst these are several stu- 
dents, in the university uniform, but with straw 
sandals on their feet. Poor fellows! they are 
making their way to their various native towns, 
knowing nothing definite, but having heard ru- 
mors that these places have been completely 
destroyed. 

The first thing that shows we approach the 
shaken district is a longitudinal cleft in the road, 
in places in the middle, in others at one side or 
the other. The width varies from that of a mere 
crack to about a foot. 

For several miles, in going toward Nagoya, the 
signs of actual destruction are very slight, but 
gradually they begin to show themselves. Houses 
are seen to be racked, twisted and cracked, and at 
last, here and there, one that is a complete wreck 
is seen. At places a torii or a stone lantern has 
been overturned. 

These signs of destruction become steadily more 
frequent, and a particular feature strikes me, how 
that, in a row of houses, all of similar construc- 
tion, one will be found to have been totally de- 
stroyed, whilst those on either side, and for some 
distance, seem to be quite unharmed. 

Getting near Nagoya, the scene becomes quite 
indescribable. At certain parts of the road all 
the houses are completely wrecked, forming mere 
heaps of rubbish on the ground. Near Nagoya, 
and in Nagoya itself, the people have nearly all 
camped ont in the street. They have placed mats 
on the ground, and have made temporary boxlike 
structures of sliding doors, paper and wooden, 
cotton curtains and the like. The smaller picture 
on page 756 illustrates these ‘‘ koya,” correspond- 
ing to English “hut.” On the right hand of 
the picture are the partly and entirely destroyed 
houses; on the left, the ‘‘koya,” in which the 
people live. 

By the manner of the people alone one would 
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not know that anything extraordinary had hap- 
pened. It is remarkable how all scem to have 
made themselves at home, even in their wretched 
little huts in the streets. The children are play- 
ing on the mats, and there is laughter every- 
where. 

Nagoya, November 1st.—The shaking has been 
most severe at Biwashima, a suburb of Nagoya. 
I went there this morning, and I consider it no 
exaggeration to declare that here the destruc- 
tion is complete. On all sides are to be seen 
whole acres of what have been houses, but are 
now mere heaps of rubbish, the confusion so utter 
that it is impossible to tell where the wreckage of 
one house ends and that of another begins. Two 
or three litters passed us, carrying either corpses 
or badly wounded people. 

It is remarkable, considering the state of af- 
fairs, that there has not been more fire. Fire is 
the thing most dreaded in connection with earth- 
quakes in Japan. The houses are nearly all of 
wood, are very inflammable, and when they fall 
in a heap on the top of the lights or fires that 
may have been burning, a conflagration is almost 
inevitable. Accounts of former severe earth- 
quakes give harrowing descriptions of people con- 
fined in the ruins of their houses, unable to es- 
cape, and knowing that the flames were slowly 
but surely approaching to burn them alive. In- 
deed, such has been the fate of many in the case 
of the earthquake that I am describing ; but at 
Nagoya, although fire broke out in a number of 
places, it was quickly got under. Iam told that 
great credit is due to the soldiers garrisoned in 
the town for promptly extinguishing the flames. 

Biwajima-bashi, a wide wooden carriage bridge 
across the Shonai River, is completely wrecked. 
It lies in the bed of the stream, in a curious ser- 
pentlike twisted form. The river is very low, and 
the continuity of the bridge is nowhere actually 
broken, so it is still possible to cross, although the 
feat is by no means an easy one, on account of 
the angle at which the footway is canted. 

The embankment along one side of the river is 
badly ruptured for a mile or two. There are in- 
numerable longitudinal clefts, of all widths up to 
several feet, and the inner side of the embank- 
ment has slid down toward the river, any distance 
from a few inches to many feet, measured verti- 
cally. Indeed, at one place the embankment is 


entirely gone, and here a strange thing has hap- 
pened. There was a large bamboo and a few pine 
trees, just at the back of the embankment—at the 
side away from the river, I mean—and the little 
forest has slid, or been pushed, sixty feet back, yet 
the bamboo and pine trees are standing erect, and 
seem none the worse for their change of locality. 
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The people still continue to inhabit the little 
huts in the streets described yesterday, even 
where the houses have not been destroyed. The 
reason is that the ground has not ceased to shake. 
Four hundred shocks have been counted since 
the grand catastrophe. In the poorer quarters, 
where the destruction was complete, I saw some 
who had not even the poor shelter that I have de- 
scribed, but who had established themselves, with 
a few miserable belongings saved from the wreck, 
on a single mat* on the street. Yesterday the 
business of the Kencho,+ even, was all carried on 
in a temporary structure of wood, bamboo, and 
cotton cloth. To-day, however, the officials have 
returned to the permanent building, which has 
not been much damaged. 

The seismograph at the Meteorological Labora- 
tory here was broken down, as might have been 
expected, but it had registered the beginning of 
the earthquake, and the character of the shaking 
can be observed. Briefly described, it consisted 
of large and slow oscillations, as at Tokio—but, of 
course, much larger—with, superposed on them, 
or mixed up with them, innumerable very rapid 
pulsations of smaller magnitude. 

Mr. Sano, Principal of the Nagoya Meteorolog- 
ical Observatory, roughly estimated the maximum 
vertical motion at about 84 inches, { and he con- 
siders that this vertical motion was the cause of 
most of the destruction. 

Nagoya, November 2d.—This morning I went 
to see the cotton-spinning mill, the destruction 
of which is considered to be the most serious 
event that has taken place in Nagoya. 

The mill has been a great brick building wjth 
a cellar and two floors above it. There was also 
an ornamental tower, halfway from one end of 
the building to the other, by the side of the build- 
ing, and standing one story higher. The build- 
ing is in a terribly wrecked condition. Not more 
than about half the walls are standing, and even 
these are cracked, twisted and half overturned. 

Out of 450 people, chiefly girls, 35 were killed on 
the spot, and 113 were more or less severely hurt. 
Of these latter, some will certainly die. The 
doors for entrance and exit were all near the mid- 
dle of the building. When the shock occurred 
all naturally ran for these, struggling to get clear 


—— ——$______ - 


* All Japanese mats measure 3x6 shaku, and the shaku 
may be taken as equivalent to an English foot. 

+ The government office of a ken or district. 

t This is enormous, a mere fraction of an inch of ver- 
tical motion constituting a destructive earthquake, if it is 
rapid ; yet Professor Milne considers that he has seen what 
indicates that the motion was even more, in some parts of 
the shaken district. 


of the falling walls. The greater part of the up- 
per story of the tower was projected through the 
roof of the building, and fell crashing on the 
struggling mass of humanity, carrying them, dead 
or wounded, to the cellar with it. 

I had come as far as Nagoya in the company of 
Herr Dr. Professor J. Scriba, of the Medical Col- 
lege, who was sent to give surgical aid. To-day 
I had the following note from him: ‘‘ We are at 
Kuroda ; no single house is standing, although 
there has been no fire. Another place, Iwakura, 
with 670 houses, destroyed completely, though 
there was no fire. We stay for about a week. 
Treated 26 patients to-day.” 

Gifu, November 3d.—Gifu is a town with a 
population of 11,000. It is one of those that has 
suffered most severely from the earthquake, yet I 
have not been so much struck with anything I 
have seen here as with what I beheld on the road 
from Nagoya. This road is a series of villages, 
one running into the next, as is so common in 
Japan. In fact, it is, or, rather, has been, a 
nearly continuous street twenty-five miles in 
length. Now it is, except in a very few places, 
simply a narrow lane between two lines of débris 
that have been houses. Indeed, there is not even 
this much of a path at all places. In some places 
we have to make our way over the piles of rub- 
bish. 

At first, on coming to this great scene of catas- 
trophe, the imagination is excited with the ex- 
traordinary novelty of everything, and there is 
no time to appreciate the horror of it all; but in 
the case of this never-ending line of destruction 
of the same kind an appalling sensation is pro- 
duced. It comes to be like a kind of nightmare. 

Then, again, here it seemed. to me that for 
the first time I saw a look of despair, or at least 
of hopelessness, on the faces of the people. They 
went about their work in a listless way, and paid 
little attention to the passer-by. It may be that 
at Nagoya the apparent cheerfulness was only the 
reaction from the terror of the 28th of last month, 
and that the people are only now”beginning to 
truly appreciate their position. 

Even if the traveler walks, it is necessary to 
use jinrikisha for carrying baggage, and it is very 
difficult for the jinrikisha to get along the road at 
all, on account of the longitudinal clefts. There 
is scarcely a yard of the road without them, al- 
though they have in places been covered over, or 
filled in with dédris. Their width is anything 
from an inch to several feet, and it is often possi- 
ble to see several yards down them. In places 
there are as many as four or five of them along 
the road, and sometimes the jinrikisha have actu- 
ally to be carried by the men. 
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I noticed a curious thing whilst coming along 
the road. There are several short timber bridges 
across canals and streams. ‘These are on piles, 
and have for the most part remained whole, but 
they are separated from the roadway at each end, 
in such a way that the appearance is that the 
bridges have risen a foot, or a little more. It 
seems to me unlikely that such lifting should 
have taken place without shattering the bridges, 
and I think a more likely theory is that the 
bridges, being on long piles, have retained their 
original level, whilst the shaking has so far 
“‘compacted ” the surrounding ground that its 
general level has sunk a foot or so. 
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how far he had carried her to this poor apology 
for a hospital, which has to serve for miles around. 
Whilst I was at the hospital cases were coming 
in more quickly than they could be treated by 
several surgeons, and this is the sixth day after 
the great disaster. It was mostly old people that 
I saw treated ; and how wonderfully patient they 
were! Moreover, it is admirable to see how the 
innate politeness of these poor peasant people is 
not for a moment lost, even at these trying times. 
I watched an old woman who had several bones 
broken—how she managed to bow with courtesy 
when the surgeon approached her ; how through 
all the operation of bending and twisting her poor 





WRECKAGE 


At Kuroda, a large village, or a small town, 
not a single house is standing. ‘There, for the 
first time, I saw any hospital work. The hospital 
is merely a space of ground with curtains and 
straw mats stretched around it on bamboo posts, 
so that the whole world might not look on at 
the operations. On the ground there are a few 
mats, but nothing whatever in the way of furni- 
ture, save the necessary utensils and instruments 
for operating. 

Patients were being brought in in extemporized 
litters and on hand carts. One very old woman 
I saw carried in on the back of a middle-aged 
man, very likely her son. Goodness knows from 


AT KURODA. 


limbs she contrived to avoid showing any indica- 
tion of pain, and always answered the surgeon in 
the “polite language.” * 

A wide river, the Kisugawa, has to be crossed. 
There had been a footbridge at Kasamatsu, but 
this has simply disappeared, leaving nothing to 
show where it had been. One crosses to the place 
where Kasamatsu was, by boat, but all that is left 


* The Japanese language is perfectly saturated with 
‘‘ honorifics,” and, as a consequence, the same idea can 
be expressed in a number of a different ways, each having 
a different degree of politeness, or of want of politeness, 
or, rather, perhaps, of familiarity. 
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of Kasamatsu is a reddish- 
colored plain of tiles, mixed 
with broken crockery, pots, 
pans, and other things that 
are uninflammable. Fire 
broke out immediately after 
the earthquake, and the whole 
town was burned to ashes. 
Many of the people, caught in 
the ruins, were burned alive. 

Gifu has suffered greatly, 
both by the actual shock of 
the earthquake and by several 
fires that broke out imme- 
diately afterward ; yet, after 
the scene along the road, it 
strikes one as comparatively 
little damaged, as a great pro- 
portion of the houses are still 
standing. It is said that at 
Gifu the first house to fall was a magnificent 
brothel, named Kanitsu. It fell with a crash, 
burying a number of its fair but frail inmates in 
the ruins, from which they were never rescued. 

I intended to give a day to Gifu, but on the 
evening I arrived there news had just come to 
hand of a disturbance in the district, much 
greater than anything we had yet heard of. It 
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LEAVING A RUINED TOWN. 


was reported that the ground of the Neo Valley, 
some twenty-five miles off amongst the mountains, 
had sunk, forming a lake, and that the very 
mountains had changed their shapes. 

Here, as at Nagoya, there goes on, during the 
whole night, a most extraordinary performance, 
the memory of which will, I am sure, be one of 
the most lasting, with me, in connection with my 
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travels. I refer to the habit, in these two towns, 
of bands of men and boys—by what authority 
constituted I know not—patrolling the streets 
from evening till morning, making night hideous 
by shouting and yelling, sometimes casting rib- 
ald remarks at a passer-by—a very rare thing in 
Japan — clapping flat sticks together, beating 
drums and hammering empty mineral oil tins. 
When I ask the reason of this, I am always told 
the same thing. It is to scare away robbers, and 
to guard against an outbreak of fire. I have 
talked with a learned doctor about this since, and 
he expresses the opinion that it may be an exhi- 
bition of that semi-hysterical state that sometimes 
follows amongst people after a great calamity. 
However that may be, there can be no doubt 
that, what with the continual earthquakes—for 
they have by no means ceased yet—the wretched 
accommodation, or no accommodation, and this 
added gratuitous horror, it is well not to be nerv- 
ously constituted, and to be a sound sleeper. 

Hinata, Neodani, Motoso-gun, November 4th.— 
This place is about twenty miles from Gifu, within 
the Neodani (Valley of Neo). The valley forms 
a sort of gorge, with a flat bottom of no great 
width, all under rice cultivation, between steep 
mountains which are formed of a disintegrated 
kind of schist. 

As we get up the valley the first thing that at- 
tracts attention is single bowlders that have been 
hurled from the steep mountain side. Some of 
these weigh several tons. The number increases 
till at places the sides of the valley have broken 
away altogether. The road is totally gone at 
places, there being nothing but a difficult foot- 
path that has been made within the last week. 

This is a small village, and we are to sleep in 
the only house left standing. For the most part, 
the houses are completely wrecked for miles down 
the valley. It is not, however, quite so bad (other 
things being equal) for the peasants as for the 
people in the towns. The peasants’ houses are 
nearly all roofed with thatch ; the houses in the 
towns, with heavy tiles. When the latter fall, 
nothing in the way of a roof is left at all. When 
the peasants’ houses fall, they generally fall in 
one piece, remaining whole, or nearly so, and at 
least some kind of shelter can be had by crawling 
under them. 

There are continual small earthquakes, always 
preceded by a deep, rumbling sound. This rum- 
bling sound preceding earthquakes is a phenom- 
enon that has often been observed, and attempts 
have been made to account for its occurrence be- 
fore an earthquake. Assuming that it has the 
same source as the earthquake, it ought, accord- 
ing to most theories, to be heard either at the 


same time as the earthquake or after it. Yet, so 
far as has been observed, it always precedes the 
shaking. In spite, however, of five years’ experi- 
ence of earthquakes, I have never heard the rum- 
bling before. It has been a characteristic of all 
the shocks that have been felt after this great 
earthquake throughout the district shaken. 

Ascending the valley, the landslips are more 
and more frequent. Indeed, a few miles above 
Hinata it may be said that the greater part of the 
mountain slopes had slipped away, carrying the 
forests with them. 

Some five miles above Hinata we met with an un- 
expected obstacle. The river had to be crossed. 
The bridge had been totally destroyed by the 
earthquake, but the river had been fordable be- 
fore the rain. Now the ford was impracticable, 
and we had to wait till a temporary bridge was 
constructed, which was not till well on in the 
afternoon. 

Along toward Itashu are to be seen several of 
the most extraordinary phenomena produced by 
even this extraordinary earthquake. At one place 
a group of four or five houses has completely sunk 
underground. The ground where they rest has 
itself been depressed for a small distance around 
them to a depth of some 15 or 20 feet, the de- 
pression being quite abrupt; but the strangest 
thing is that the houses seem to have, so to 
speak, punched themselves into the ground at 
the bottom of this depression, which is soft. 
Only the roofs are to be seen, and, on looking 
under these, instead of the confused heap of rub- 
bish to be seen under other wrecked houses, there 
is merely the surface of the ground at the same 
level inside as outside! Those who were in the 
houses at the time of the earthquake lie buried in 
the earth no one knows at what depth. No at- 
tempt, even, has been made to recover the bodies. 
The living must be thought of before the dead. 

A little below the place where these sunken 
houses are the flat bed of the valley has been split 
longitudinally, and one side has been tipped up 
so that there is an abrupt step, something like a 
‘* fault” in a geological stratum, measuring from 
18 to 20 feet vertically. The earth has very reg- 
ularly assumed the ‘‘angle of repose” at the 
break, and the appearance, looking from below, 
is not unlike the side of a railway embankment. 
The road at that part is in good condition to 
the foot of the slope, is there abruptly broken off, 
and then begins again in good condition at the 
top of it. 

Near Itashu the valley seems to have been de- 
pressed for some distance, although it is difficult 
to say whether it has been depressed here, or 
raised somewhat farther down, with the effect 
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that a small lake has been formed. The road 
crossed the river here, but it is entirely sub- 
merged, and the bridge is under water, or, more 
probably, has been broken up and washed away by 
the river. It is now necessary to cross in a boat. 

In Itashu we slept in the half-ruined school- 
house. It is the only building nearly standing. 

In the morning I had to abandon the idea of 
getting to the upper end of the valley. For the 
most part the roads are entirely destroyed, and 
progress would be very slow, and I had not the 
time to spare. By walking half a mile up the 
valley I could see about two miles farther, and 
the appearance was very much the same as that 
of the past two miles that we had passed. Land- 
slips everywhere, and the bed of the valley all 
twisted and distorted. The shaking must have 
been terrible—inconceivable. Ido not think any 
structure made by human hands could have stood 
it. From accounts just to hand, I judge that I 
had seen the most interesting part of the valley. 

It is generally supposed that this valley is the 
source of the earthquake. I have some rea- 
son to doubt this, but the whole affair will have 
to be very thoroughly investigated before any 
final decision is arrived at. 

There was a somewhat severe earthquake here 
this morning. The people rushed screaming out 
of the houses when they felt it, but when they 
discovered that it was all over and that no harm 
was done their cries turned to laughter. 

Ogaki, November %th.—The road from Gifu to 
Ogaki is one dreary waste of ruined peasants’ 
houses. But little effort seems to be made to re- 
build these houses. In the towns the people set 
themselves at once to clearing the ground and to 
rebuilding, but the peasants cannot afford at this 
time of year to neglect their agricultural work, 
and they seem satisfied to find what shelter they 
ean amongst the ruins of their houses, or to go 
without shelter. 

The most notable thing between Gifu and 
Ogaki is the railway bridge over the Nagara 
River, which has been totally destroyed. 

The main part of the bridge consists of five in- 
fependent wrought-iron trussed girders, each of 
over 200 feet span, resting on piers each consist- 
ing of a group of cast-iron columns, built up in 
pieces, joined by inside flanges, and filled up with 
concrete, the group being braced together by 
wrought-iron ties. 

The cause of the collapse of this bridge is un- 
doubtedly the failure of the piers, the columns 
having snapped across, just above or below the 
flanges. The girders, even those that have fallen, 
appear on inspection to be straight and intact. 

The piers at each end of one of the main gird- 


ers are completely wrecked, and the girder has 
fallen bodily into the bed of the river. The piers 
on either side of those that have collapsed en- 
tirely are partly wrecked, and the girders between 
them and the totally wrecked piers rest each with 
one end on the bed of the river, the other on the 
top of the partly wrecked pier. The other gird- 
ers are quite, or nearly, in their original positions. 

The embanked approach to the bridge has been 
thrown into a regular series of undulations of such 
extent that, looking along the line eastward from 
the eastern abutment, the appearance is almost 
that of looking along a switchback railway. 

I write in a small remnant of a teahouse, near 
the station, that evidently was of considerable 
consequence at one time. All around are ruins 
absolute and complete. Looking around amongst 
the piles of furniture, broken and whole—cook- 
ing utensils, crockery, umbrellas, clothing, and 
Heaven knows what, in the midst of which I sit 
on the floor—for something flat to place on my 
knees to write on, the first thing I came across 
was a couple of large mounted photographs of the 
geisha (singing and dancing girls) of the place. 

Ogaki, November. 8th.—Ogaki is a town of 
about 10,000 inhabitants, and it has suffered more 
than any other large town, because immediately 
after the earthquake, which was terribly severe 
here, fire broke out in different parts, and could 
not be got under till nearly the whole of the town 
was destroyed, with great loss of life. The most 
terrible incident in this town was the collapse of 
a large temple in which more than 150 people 
were congregated for service. Just as a sermon 
was beginning the temple fell with a crash, bury- 
ing the whole of the congregation. Only two 
escaped, and they were seriously wounded. Be- 
fore any effectual attempts could be made to get 
at the others the fire reached the ruins, which 
were soon in flames, and there can be little doubt 
that many of those buried in the fallen mass were 
roasted to death. 

The huts in which the people are living here 
are of a different structure from thdse at Nagoya 
or Gifu. At these two places sliding doors of 
waod and of paper, and thick straw mats (tatami) 
were available, whilst here all have been burned. 
Some of the huts—I suppose those of the compa\- 
atively rich—are of clapboards on light bamboo 
framing ; the most are of straw matting, or of 
straw plaited together in position. 

In wandering through the desert I saw a girl, 
not even in one of these temporary huts, but sim- 
ply amongst the heaps of broken tiles and rub- 
bish, tending a few chrysanthemum blossoms that 
she had in a vase of water—from where she had 
them Heaven knows ! 
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For the first time since I began to travel 
through all these scenes of distress I have been 
asked for charity. An old woman said she was 
hungry, and asked for something to buy food. I 
gave her a trifle, and immediately I was sur- 
rounded by others asking for alms, and after all 
the small money I had was gone there were still 
others. Those who know how rare mendicancy 
is in Japan, except at one or two holiday resorts 
in the larger towns, will know what destitution 
this implies. 

This was my last day in the devastated district, 
and it was a relief indescribable to be out of it 
—to see, once more, houses on all sides standing 
upright, and to be away from all the misery and 
desolation. 

Let it be understood that I have exaggerated 
nothing. Indeed, I think it would be impossible 
to exaggerate, and my poor description can give 
but a feeble idea of this terrible catastrophe. 
The photographs, too, are not of mere isolated 
spots of devastation. In many places along the 
roads, and in towns, for miles the lens could not 
have been pointed in any direction without record- 
ing scenes similar to those that I have described 
and reproduced. 

So far as we have heard up to the present time 
(November 10th), the number of deaths has been 
about 7,000; the number of houses totally de- 
stroyed, about 100,000. The small ratio of 
deaths to houses totally destroyed is very strik- 
ing. It is true that Japanese houses are light 
and flimsy structures compared with those of the 
West, yet it is difficult, looking at the heaps of 
ruins that they have been reduced to, and con- 
sidering how very heavy the roofs are, to con- 
ceive how only one death resulted for about four- 
teen houses wrecked. Considering that we have 
certainly not yet had any account of all the houses 
destroyed, and also that some recorded as only 
partially destroyed are practically uninhabitable, 
there must be nearly a million of people rendered 
homeless. . 

There has been nothing wanting in the prompt 
offering of pecuniary assistance to the distressed. 
From the Emperor downward, all have freely 
given, and the government has made a grant of 
$1,500,000 ; but the difficulty is to get the relief 
to the people promptly, and in the form in which 
they need it—in food, clothing, and the where- 
withal to keep out the wind and rain. 

Doubtless many useful lessons will be learned 
from this calamity. It is the first time since 


Japan has adopted Western methods of engineer- 
ing and architecture that Western structures have 
been subjected to such an earthquake as, accord- 
ing to all records, occurs two or three times every 
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century; and they have been found wanting in 
many ways. The Japanese will learn from this 
that it is not sufficient merely to copy Western 
methods of construction, but that special types 
must be evolved to resist earthquake shocks. Nor 
is there altogether wanting information as to what 
these types should be. Taking, for example, ma- 
sonry or brick buildings, it cannot be said that 
the very best type of building to resist earthquake 
shocks is known ; but from investigations in Italy 
and in other countries, it is known that certain 
precautions should be observed, that certain forms 
of design should be avoided. It is a thing not 
yet decided whether brick buildings are suitable 
to a country like Japan or not, and the matter 
will probably for long remain disputed ; but it 
is to be hoped that in the future advantage will 
be taken of what knowledge already exists, and 
that building laws will be drawn up with a spe- 
cial reference to possible earthquake shocks, and 
efficiently enforced. Again, the effects of the 
shock on different kinds of bridges should do 
much to indicate what is the best type to adopt 
in an earthquake country. 





LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Apropos of Mr. Arthur Hornblow’s article on the Dram- 
atists, published in the April number of Franx Lesiir’s 
Porvutar Monraty, Mr. Bronson Howard furnishes the 
following interesting note of correction: ‘‘ I write merely 
to make the record correct so far as concerns the two 
plays, ‘Hurricanes’ and the ‘ Banker’s Daughter,’ men- 
tioned in the article on ‘Some Representative American 
Dramatists’ in your issue for April. The farcical comedy 
‘ Hurricanes ’ was an original play, not from the German. 
‘The Banker’s Daughter’ was also an original play ; but 
in this I had the valuable collaboration of the late Mr. 
A. R. Cazauran. The changes made with his assistance 
were the result of long discussions between Mr. Cazauran, 
Mr. A. M. Palmer and myself. I have never heard, in this 
connection, of M. Vacquerie’s French play ; nor can I say 
to what extent ‘ The Banker’s Daughter’ may or may not 
resemble it. Whatever resemblance there may be is acci- 
dental.” 

Mr. Morris Paris, whose reputation as an accom- 
plished cosmopolite is second only to his fame as editor of 
the JIome Journal, has rendered a delightful service to 
his friends and the traveling public in general by prepar- 
ing and publishing (Brentano's) his new book, entitled 
‘* Abroad and at Home.” This work is characterized in 
subtitle as ‘*‘ Practical Hints for Tourists.” Full of 
such it is, indeed, and a great deal more. In his genial 
preface, the Hon. A. Oakey Hall says: ‘‘A continuous 
residence in London of eight years has satisfied me that 
precisely such a book, so far as it relates to that city, as 


his 


my friend and once junior legal associate now presents, is 
popularly needed. That in such respect it will be vitally 
interesting, even to readers who have never been tourists 
thither, ‘goes without saying.’ Moreover, there are in 
these pages views, comments and sights of the ‘ abroad’ 
and ‘ at home’ additionally valuable.” About half of Mr. 
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Phillips’s book is devoted to London and Great Britain in 
general, under such attractive chapter headings as ‘‘ Where 
to Lunch (and Where Not to) in London,” ** London 
Hotels,” ‘** A Few Boarding Houses,” ‘* Where is Charing 
Cross ?” ‘* Takin’ Notes in Edinboro’ Town,” etc. Then, 
after a sensible chat about ‘‘ Crossing the Channel,” Paris 
is taken up, and just the points upon which the stranger 
wants information are discussed, practically and without 
waste of words. Theodore Child’s admirable paper on 
“The Restaurants of Paris,” here embodied, is precisely 
the right sort of thing in the right place. The ‘‘ At Home” 
part of the work guides the visitor to the fashionable 
winter resorts of Georgia, Florida and California, besides 
touching briefly upon Chicago and Salt Lake City. ‘* Max 
O’Rell on American Hotels" forms the appropriate epi- 
logue. Altogether, Mr. Phillips is to be congratulated 
upon having presented to us that rarest of traveling com- 
panions—a guidebook that entertains whilc informing uc, 
and never bores. 





THE OLD PORTAGE, AND THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Mr. Sotomon W. Roperts, Civil Engineer, read, some 
years ago, before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
his ‘‘ Reminiscences of the First Railroad over the Alle- 
ghany Mountains,” the work on which was commenced by 
the State in 1831. In the comparatively few years since 
that reading, railroad management, locomotives, cars and 
service have undergone such a revolution for the better, 
that now, to place the then highest form of car construc- 
tion, say those exhibited at our Centennial Exhibition, 
side by side with a Pennsylvania Railroad vestibule Pull- 
man train of to-day, the contrast and marvelous improve- 
ments would almost stagger one. Following out this same 
line of thought, what must have been the feelings of Mr. 
Roberts as he stood in 1878 reviewing the space of forty- 
seven years of the railroad growth from its birth to, as 
was then considered, an almost perfect system! His 
entertaining and modest recital of the pioneer work gives 
one an adequate idea of the enormity of the task such 
men as he and his corps of laborers undertook—that of 
grading a bed and building a road by cutting through a 
veritable ‘‘ howling wilderness.”” Mr. Roberts acted a most 
important part in the advancement of this project and 
many other railroad improvements in Pennsylvania, and 
even extended his influence in the West, as he dixected 
the first survey party from Pittsburgh, via Alliance and 
Crestline, two cities he named, to Chicago. In speak- 
ing of the difficulties besetting the running of an initial 
Ine for the construction of the Portage Road, the infant 
child which has grown into the magnificent manhood of 
the present Pennsylvania Main Line System—and there 
was simply a connecting link by awkward stages of lifting 
by endless ropes from elevation to elevation over the 
mountain from Hollidaysburg to Johnstown—he says: 
‘** We had to travel on foot along the line of the work— 
and very bad traveling it was foratime. A large part of 
the line ran through a forest of heavy spruce or hemlock 
timber, many of the trees being more than 100 feet high. 
Through this a space 120 feet wide was cleared, which was 
difficult work. Immense fires were made, but the green 
timber did not burn well, and many of the trees were rolled 
down the mountain slopes and left to decay.” He also 
mentions the danger from rattlesnakes, gnats and other 
pestiferous insects. Perhaps one of the quaintest illus- 


trations of his sincerity and unselfish heart and soul in- 
terest taken in his work is found in his declaration that 
he and his coworkers (he was then chief engineer of the 
project) labored on, convinced they would perpetuate for 
generations an enduring monument of progression as 
demonstrated on this Portage Road. His paper reads: 
“We were striving to build a great public work to endure 
for generations, and, as it turned out, it was superseded 
by something better in about twenty years.” He speaks 
of a novel dinner held on the summit of the Alleghany 
Mountains, at which Governor-elect Joseph Ritner, at- 
tended by Joseph Lawrence, his confidential adviser, pass- 
ing through en route to Harrisburg, and Henry Clay 
and Felix Grundy, on their way to the opening of Con- 
gress at Washington, were present. He had personally 
superintended their safe journey over the mountains. This 
Portage Road, which in 1857 was bought by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, was considered a triumph of modern en- 
gineering, and was discussed and wondered at abroad as 
much as at home. The masonry of the Conemaugh Via- 
duct, the last magnificent relic of those olden days, was 
washed away by the Johnstown flood. Mr. Roberts, in 
another paragraph, continues: ‘‘ Having retired from my 
position on the Portage Road in January, 1826, I sailed 
soon after from New York to Liverpool. To show the 
great changes that have occurred in traveling since then, I 
may mention that on the 14th of February, 1836, I left 
Philadelphia at 5 p.m., and was fourteen hours going to 
New York with the Great Southern Mail, although the 
sleighing was good. We rode in an open sled, or box on 
runners, and the four passengers sat on the mail bags. 
The fare from Philadelphia to New York was $6; it is 
now $2.50, and the time is reduced to less than two hours 
and a half, being less than one-fifth of the time and less 
than one-half of the price. My recollection is that we 
rode fourteen miles in a railroad car from Elizabethtown to 
Jersey City.” It seems almost incredible that out of this 
rough, primitive few miles of Portage Road, really a high- 
way for the Conestoga wagons, burdened with live emi- 
grant freight, baggage and furniture, slowly plodding west- 
ward, should have been formed a main link in the system 
of lines east and west of Pittsburgh now owned and leased 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The improvements in this 
age. the block-signal service, the electric appliances, the 
wonderful and almost exaggerated inventions in mechanical 
engineering, the most beautiful modern decorations of cars, 
and the luxuries enjoyed by the business man or tourist, 
increase the contrast. Imagine traveling in those days on 
a train like the Pennsylvania Railroad, Limited, with maid 
attendants, baths, barber rooms, stock quotations and 
financial reports, observation cars, stenographers and type- 
writers; sleeping berths rivaling the daintiest boudoir of 
Louis XV.’s time; dining and buffet cars, from which is 
served a course dinner or tempting lunch, and all the 
while maintaining a speed of from forty-five to fifty miles 
an hour; and within the space of fifty years it has grown 
to what it is, the most thoroughly equipped, safest and 
reliable road in the world. Could that little dinner party 
on the top of the Alleghany Mountains, who had reached 
the elevation on which they were by risk and discomfort— 
could they have given some foretaste of the revelation of 
the sleeper in ‘‘ Looking Backward,” even to the eyes 
of a Henry Clay the wonderful creations of the genera- 
tions following him would have seemed almost supernat- 
ural; and to the enthusiastic and indefatigable worker, 
Solomon W. Roberts, the revelation would have been a 


‘delight few can appreciate. 
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MANUFACTURING 


THE first of a series of bulletins to be issued 
by the Census Department, dealing with the man- 
ufactures and commerce of the country, reveals 
the fact that during the last ten or twelve years 
there has been a decided tendency on the part of 
manufacturers to move West. The city dealt 
with in the first bulletin is St. Louis, and the 
tabulated statements issued by the department 
show that in that city the number of manufact- 
ures increased during the last ten years 86 per 
cent. This percentage standing alone would 
show a marked growth in the manufacturing in- 
terests in the city, but, strange to say, it is the 
smallest percentage of increase mentioned in the 
bulletin, for, while the number of factories has 
increased rapidly, the output has increased in far 
greater proportion. The amount of capital in- 
vested in manufactures in St. Louis in 1890, as 
compared with 1880, shows an increase of 162 per 
cent., while the increase in wages is almost 200 
per cent. Notwithstanding the steady decrease 
in the value of manufactured goods, owing to 
competition, improved machinery, reduced cost 
of raw material, and other well-known causes, the 
value of the output in 1890 was 90 per cent. 
greater than in 1880, or, in other words, the value 
of the product almost doubled itself during the 
decade. 

While in certain lines the increase is especially 
large, it is interesting to note that the return cov- 
ers 189 different industries, and with one or two 
trifling exceptions there is a large increase in 
every detail. The most astonishing increase is 
in boot and shoe making, St. Louis having be- 
come decidedly aggressive in this important in- 
dustry, and having become by far the largest 
manufacturing and distributing point west of 
New England. The increase is so large as to 
make the 1880 figures look altogether trivial ; in 
fact, in that year there was practically no boot 
and shoe manufacturing in the city on a large 
scale. The total capital invested in the business 
was less than $700,000, whereas at the present 
time it exceeds $5,000,000, while the increase in 
the value of the product has been even more 
marked, the 1880 total being $1,600,000, and the 
1890 total a few dollars under $5,000,000. 

The increase in the manufacture of men’s cloth- 
ing is bewildering. In 1880 the capital involved 
in this industry was $1,300,000; in 1890 it was 
found to have increased to nearly $6,000,000, 
while during the same period the value of the pro- 
duct rose from $3,500,000 to almost $10,000,000. 
In the malt liquor business the increase is still 
more remarkable, the capital invested in the 


IN THE WEST. 


manufacture of beer having increased fourfo!'d— 
the 1880 total being about $4,000,000, and the 
1890 total within two thousand of six millions. 

The activity of the building trade in St. Louis 
during the ten years is reflected in a great in- 
crease in every industry connected indirectly with 
building. In 1880 there was but $700,000 in- 
vested in the brick and tile business; there is 
now invested over $2,500,000. The capital in- 
volved in carpentry has increased from $361,000 
to $4,400,000; in’ lumber, from $620,000 to 
nearly $3,000,000 ; while in masonry the insig- 
nificant total’ of $80,000 in 1880 has grown to 
the splendid total of $4,500,000 in 1890. In 
architectural ironwork the increase has been 
from about $50,000 to nearly $2,000,000, show 
ing the marked tendency in St. Louis to erect 
fireproof buildings, and make use of iron for the 
purpose. In the five industries which may be 
regarded as directly affected by the amount of 
building going on in the city the product has ir- 
creased from $5,000,000 in 1880 to $25,000,000 
in 1890. 

It is not necessary to go into details as to each 
industry and increase recorded, it being sufficient 
to mention but a few of the most startling. The 
aggregate capital now involved in tobacco manu- 
facture is $6,000,000, while $11,000,000 are 
required in the enormous business carried on by 
local foundries and machine shops. Nearly four 
millions are invested in the paint business, over 

7,000,000 in printing, some $3,000,000 in sad- 
dlery and harness, slightly more in meat packing, 
$2,500,000 in furniture, $3,000,000 in carriages 
and wagons, and a very large sum in twenty or 
thirty other industries. The total amount of 
capital invested in manufacturing interests in St. 
Louis is now $170,000,000, excluding from the 
calculation about a hundred small establishments 
not considered large enough to be taken into con- 
sideration in preparing the returns. The amount 
paid in wages in St. Louis factories last year was 
$81,000,000, while the value of the raw material 
used was over $200,000,000, these enormous pay- 
ments having been made by a total of 8,000 es- 
tablishments. 

Many cities excel in one line of manufacture, 
but it has been left to this Western city to excel 
in almost every line to which it has given any 
attention. It is now the largest tobacco manu- 
facturing market in the world, its largest factory 
having the record of paying a larger sum in rev- 
enue taxation in one year than any other estab- 
lishment in America; it has also the largest 
brewery in America; and not content with manu- 
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facturing more boots and shoes last year than any 
other Western city, it also received from Boston 
and distributed throughout the country more 
cases of boots and shoes than any other city in 
America. Among other “ firsts ” that St. Louis 
can claim may be mentioned the possession of 
the largest hardware establishment in the world, 
the largest wooden-ware establishment, the larg- 
est drug house, and by far the largest horse and 
mule and saddlery and harness markets on the 
continent. It has also the finest retail jewelry 
establishment in America, the largest house in 
the world devoted exclusively to carpets and kin- 
dred articles; and it is the largest glass, paint 
and oil market in the United States. 

These are only a few of the specialties in which 
it excels. The growth of its manufacturing and 
commercial interests continues to be something 
bordering upon the miraculous, and since the 
census was completed, and the returns from which 
the bulletin arose, such rapid strides have been 
thade that the city expects when the next census 
is taken to be able to claim the propriety in at 
ieast a majority of the manufactures which have 
a home in this country. 

Superintendent Porter, in commenting on the 
census returns and the extraordinary increase of 
St. Louis, says: ‘These are the simple official 
facts. They are not presented with local coloring, 
but the data have been collected by sworn gov- 
ernment agents, under the strict rules which ap- 
ply to all other communities, and for comparison 
with all other cities, under a system the tendencies 
of which must necessarily be to understatement 
rather than to overstatement.” 

The spirit of conservatism is abroad in St. 
Louis, and rapid as has been the increase in its 
business during the last decade, that increase has 
been in no measure the result of wild speculation 
or excessive trading on small capital. It is a 
notorious fact that very little borrowed capital is 
employed by St. Louis manufacturers, and hence 
the metropolis of the West is much less affected 
by national and international panics than cities ia 
which the manufacturers rely chiefly upon the 
banks for assistance. Thus, during the financial 
depression of the winter of 1890 and 1891, trade 
in St. Louis was unusually brisk, and the banks 
did not find it necessary to make any increase 
in their discount rates. The soundness of its 
mercantile institutions and the high rating of its 
commercial firms combine to make phenomenal 
growth in manufactures, as well as population, 
possible in St. Louis, and advantage is taken of 
every opportunity to push the city to the front. 
Every month manufacturers from other cities are 
moving their plant to St. Louis, and the early 


weeks of-1892 were marked by the location in the 
city of four more large factories in four different 
lines of manufacture. 

St. Louis is exceptionally favored so far as coal 
is concerned ; indeed, no city in the United States 
can compete with it in this regard. Its terminal 
and side-track facilities and arrangements are ex- 
cellent, and owing to the abundance of coal with- 
in a few hours’ journey, the power-creating fuel 
can be delivered to manufacturers at a figure 
which scarcely averages $1.12 a ton all the year 
round, and the coal is of a good and reliable 
character. This feature alone is worth an im- 
mense amount of money to manufacturers, and 
were there no other reason forthcoming, it would 
account easily for the steady influx into the city 
of factories and factory owners. 

So far as raw material is concerned, St. Louis 
is most auspiciously located, and as a distribut- 
ing point, it is absqlutely unequaled. Its rail- 
road facilities are at once extensive and unique, 
and as an evidence of the enormous increase in 
the hauling of freight, it may be mentioned 
that three new and large freight depots are now 
being constructed in addition to those already 
in use, while the termiual facilities are getting 
greater and more complete every month. 

The territory which looks upon St. Louis as its 
natural metropolis is the finest in the world. It 
includes States and Territories which are rapidly 
growing in wealth, population and importance, 
and they are following proudly in the footsteps of 
the great city in whose growth they are so direct- 
ly interested. 

The entire West and South is cared for by St. 
Louis manufacturers and merchants, and Mound 
City traveling salesmen are to be found in every 
town. The Bureau of Information, an important 
branch of the Autumnal Festivities Association, 
is charged with the duty of making known the 
progress the city is making and the facilities it 
possesses for filling orders; and the announce- 
ments scattered broadcast by this institution re- 
sult in inquiries and requests for price lists from 
points many hundred miles beyond what is gen- 
erally known as St. Louis territory. The proverb 
as to shipping coals to Newcastle is frequently re- 
ferred to in St. Louis, which city ships boots and 
shoes right into New England ; agricultural ma- 
chinery into cities which have made a specialty 
of this business for half a century ; street-railroad 
and other cars to New York, Boston, London, 
and even Japan; diamonds and bric-d-brac to 
Europe as well as the East; and all kinds of 
manufactured goods to the cities in which there 
are wealth to buy and refinement to appreciate the 
fact that the best is always the cheapest. 
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